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LETTERS FROM MR. BEECHER. 


NO. VI. 
Freisurc, SwiTZeRLanD, July 28, 1863. 
Dear Faienps iN THE OFFICE : 

I have just returned from the church of St. 
Nicholas. The fame of its crgan led me to 
make this a point of rest for the night. A little 
before eight o’cleock we entered the church— 
gothic, large, and full of twilight. Several score 
came in, and silently waited as we did. One 
more, and another, still, entered, and seemed like 
shadows flitting past the huge columns. A bevy 
of girls came lightly forward, clinging together, 
and, like a fleck of doves that swing round and 
yourid before alighting, they moved to the right, 
only to swing back to the left, where soon, gently 
and prettily, they all settled upon the luxurious 
oaken board called a seat. The great front doors 
were closed. The inner iron open-worked gate 
shut with a dull clink. Then a signal bell for 
the organ rang, and was echoed by another be- 
low; plentifally rung. All were silent—waiting 
for the opening note. I hoped to hear some 
“ Miserere” breathed out, or some soft supplica- 
tion that would carry me up above life and day. 
Instead, a roll and crash came from the fall 
organ. Everything rushed forth with screamiag 
exultation. If there flew into the roar a little 
snatch ef melody, all the parts, like so many 
hawks, swooped down upon it, snatching it from 
each other, and mounting with it, or darting 
downward, so that the poor, sweet little melody 
wished it had never spread its wing. It was too 
late for regrets. They tore it to pieces, and 
nothing was heard of it more. Everything had 
gone wrong with me to-day. I was in a reaction. 
Yesterday I ‘had gone over the Wengern Alps, 
stoed face to face with Jungfrau, Monch, and 
Eiger; seen the glaciers, and heard the ava- 
lanches ; and come home to see the sun go down 
upon thet cioudless Jungfrau in exquisite glory, 
to see the moon arise and change its gold to sil- 
ver, and fill the air with an ineffable beauty. It 
was a day full of God and glory. I slept uneas- 
ily. This morning I rose exhausted, and nothing 
ali day long pleased me. And now the organ 
must turn against me too, and shriek and roar 
and sterm against me. Yet after a while it 
seemed to have found a master that restrained it. 
Less and less harsh was it; sweeter stops began 
to predominate ; the harmony was rounded and 
full; and at length a plaintive air was given and 
repeated—again given and echoed by this and 
that stop, until I could think of nothing else but a 
singing-school in heaven, where an angel was 
practicing the little angels, and each of them was 
imitating, as well as he could, the sonorous sweet- 
ness of his master’s theme. Then the angels, old 
and young, all sang together. My heart sang 
too, and I was purely happy. So then,I hada 








musical repetition of some of my Alpine experi- 


ences. It was just so that I had climbed those 
rugged passes, and been savagely treated by a 
storm that roared about us, and that followed us 
down the other side, until at length, the descent 
accomplished, an exquisite valley, sunlit, fall of 
happy people, rejoiced my eyes—a thousand times 
more lovely from its contrast with the fierce tem- 
pest among the mountain-tops. : 

Then came a sort of exhibition piece, in which 
the organ was made to show what it could do. I 
never like such things. An organ is the gravest 
and grandest instrument in the world. Itisa 
musical cathedral. Its service is religious. To 
set it to perform waltzes is as absurd as it would 
be to clear a cathedral for ithe dancing of waltzes. 

It is putting an organ to mockery to lead it up 
and down in frivolous rope-dancing and musicfl 
legerdemain. What is more absurd than a herd 
of elephants dancing a minuet? What would be 
thought of a senate of venerable men who should 
down on their knees and play at children’s games, 
leap- frog, mumble-the-peg, and such like sports ? 

The best thing to be said of the ponderous lev- 
ity included in to-night’s exhibition is, that it was 
less bad than usual on such occasions. 

The famous Vor Humana stop disappointed me. 
Although very skillfully managed, as it needs to 
be, and in some few notes closely resembling the 
human voice, on the whole it was not close 
enough to satisfy, scarcely to please. It was al- 
ways used after a dark and tempestuous passage. 
It sounded as if one were riding past a church in 
a storm and heard rather nasal voices chanting 
thersin. Once or twice it was brought out with 
an illusory sweetness. * 

Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus satisfied me. It 
was magnificently rendered. The whole power 
of the instrument was developed. As the sub- 
lime conception was evolved, I lost all thought 
of time and place. The solid roof passed away. 
The organ itself was for a moment forgotien. 
The whole air was filled with glorying angels. 
They cried to each other with ecstatic joy, and 
answered back as joyfully. New bands broke in. 
Sweeping upward as into thicker hosts, and car- 
rying the fiery contagion of rapture, the whole 


- universe seemed in: motion of boundless joy. 


Then thou, too, O my soul! didst join the celes- 


». tial host! Not with sound or articulation, but 


with worshipful thoughts and sacred joys, un- 
speakable and full of glory! Then there was 
lifted up before my inward sight a majesty of love, 
as far surpassing men and angels, as yesterday 
the snow-mountains, in radiant sunlight, had seem- 
ed more grand and glorious than the daisies and 
harebells that grew at their feet! I am sure that 
music is the key that opens heaven. Not Peter, 
but Handel, to-night. The surging sounds died 
away, and silence itself seemed melodious for a 
little while. 

But now another passage was to be thridded— 
oh how different, yet equally wonderful! It 
might be called the soul’s strife with its passions 
and temptations. It opened with just enough of 
the air of “ Home, sweet home” to fill you with 
the expectation of more ; yet it was never fully 
developed. It seemed like singing in the distance 
which the wind interrupts, bringing now a full 
strain, and then puffing it all away. I took this 
to have been the musical imaging of home and 
childhood. The soul begins its career in joyful- 
ness, and amidst scenes of love. But soon the 
solemn sounds began to jar with discords. Little 
by little conflicts swept in upon the melodious 
flow. Now, evidently, had begun fearful tempta- 
tions; now there was sin, and remorse, and 
shame, and wailing, and prayer. This was pic- 
tured to us by a storm that had begun in distan 
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gusts swirled and swept by 0 evidently that I 
almost looked to see the church rock. Sharp and 
high notes dashed in the effect of lightning. The 
whole building jarred withthunder. Hail dashed 
audibly down with a rushing, cutting sound. 
This came and went with many evolutions and 
variations—a moment’s victory and song, the 
shutting in again of the temptation. darkness. 
The wild struggle, the moment’s rest, when holy 
thoughts lift the soul above all its troubles, and 
make hotiness seem ineffably precious ; the return 
of passions, the despair and wailing; and so 
through the sorrowful stages of the soul’s con- 
flict, until at length, when its victory came, its 
strength had departed, and with low and tender 
voices of angels about it, it seemed rising and 
wafting away to that land ‘where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.’ 
I could not restrain my tears. There rose upon 
my mind such a sense of human life, its mourn- 
fulness, its sufferings, its need of the divine Spirit, 
that I could but pray and sob, “Save, Lord, or we 
perish.” ‘And I heard that voice to the soul, 
saying, “ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest!” 

The little bell tinkled again. The service was 
over. We moved out of the darkness into a pure 
and moonlit air, and walked with a down-looking 
face io our rooms, fal] sad, glad, tearful. 





THE BORDER STATES IN 1863. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 

Tue result of a great struggle like that which 
now convulses our country is influenced not less 
by progress in ideas than by progress in arms. 
Nay : the victory of to-day may neutralize the ad- 
verse triumph of last week : but the tide of Opin- 
ion knows no refluent ebb, and its advance of to- 
day is rarely annulled or effaced by the recession 
of to-morrow. If it had been divinely decreed 
that the Union armies should be worsted in every 
conflict of this tremendous war, yet that the pro- 
gress and experiences of the struggle should im- 
press on every American mind the conviction 
that is 1s more advantageous and profitable to hire 
whatever labor you need in the open market than to 
constrain it through the machinery ef slaveholding, 
the essential victory would necessarily accrue to 
the nominally defeated party, leaving the ostensi- 
ble victors beneficently yet conclusively van- 
quished. 

Let us, in view of these truths, note the pro- 
gress of Opinion respecting Slavery in what are 
distinguished as the Border Slave States since the 
outbreak of the present war : 

1. DeLtaware.—This State gave Fremont 308 
votes in 1856, and Lincoln 3,815 in 1860, which 
was just about one-fourth of her entire poll. 
Buchanan had her Electors in 56 by the largest 
popular vote (8,004) and the largest majerity 
(1,829) that she had ever given in auy contested 
election. Breckinridge carried her Electors in 


60 by a poll of 7,337 votes, and the largest plu-. 


rality (3,473 over Bell) that had ever been in- 
scribed on her records. Her Breckinridge Gov- 
ernor (Burton) made no response to President 
Lincoln’s call for Militia to defend the Capital 
jn April, 1863. That his party fully sympathizes 
with the Rebel chiefs, not in seeking a disruption 
of the Union, but in intensely desiring the pre- 
dominance of Slavery in our National councils 
and policy, is undoubted. The Volunteers whom 
she has sent to the National armies are of course 
mainly drawn from the most loyal portion of her 
people, so that their absence is a serious loss to 
the Union cause in each election. Yet in Novem- 
ber last she elected a new Governor (Cannon) on 
the Unconditional Union platform, who is, a 
thorough supporter of the War policy of the Gov- 
ernment, Emancipation inclusive, and whose vote 
(8,155) was the largest ever yet given in the State 
toany man. It is true that at the same time a 
Representative in Congress (since deceased) was 
chosen by the Opposition; but his vote (8,051) 
was less than Gov. Cannon’s, and his majority 
but 37, while the Governor’s was lll. An Op- 
position Legislature was carried because of the 
division of the State into two Opposition and one 
Unconditional Union county, (Neweastle,) whose 
population is rearly equal to that of both the 
others. A Special Election for a Congressman 
(in place of Temple, deceased) will be held this 
Autumn ; and the only doubt as to its result rests 
on the absence of three or four thousand of her 
noblest sons in the Armies of the Union. Whes- 
ever these shall have returned, Delaware will 
have become and will remain an Administration 
and an Anti-Slavery State. 

2. Marytanp.—This State gave Fremont 281 
votes in 56, and Lincoln 2,264 out of Ninety 
Thousand in °60. It cast its electoral vote in °56 
for Fillmore, and in ’60 for Breckinridge. Its 
Legislature in 61 was Democratic, intensely Pro- 
Slavery, and strongly inclinéd to Secession. In 
its chief city, President Lincoln’s life was im- 
periled, Senator Sumner was mobbed, and un- 
armed Massachusetts militiamen were set upon 
and slaughtered, in the Spring of 61. The ex- 
cuse offered for these outrages was the irrepres- 
sible sympathy of her people with their Southern 
brethren. Her Democratic Legislature would 
doubtless have voted her out of the Union if left 
to their own devices in the earlier half of ’6). 
¥et in the Autumn State Election of that year, 
Augustus W. Bradford (Union) was chosen Go- 
vernor by 57,468 votes to 26,086 for B. C. How- 
ard, (“Peace,”) with a Union Legislature‘ and 
five out of six Members of Congress. The State 
is now preparing to improve on that decision. 
Henry Winter Davis, who in ’61 was run out of 
Congress by a Secessionist, as too earnestly friendly 
to the Union, will now be re-elected as an outspoken 
Emancipationist ; and it is highly probable that 
three of the six Members will be like him. All 
the signs indicate not only an overwhelming 
Union but a more qualified Emancipation triumph. 
Slaves have ceased to have more than a nominal 
value ; and it is highly probable that the Legisla- 
ture now to be chosen will prove hostile to Hu- 
man Bondage and unqualifiedly loyal. The policy 
of Emancipation is everywhere urged and con- 
sidered ; it is already strong, and daily growing 
in favor. The days of “ the institution” in Mary- 
land are plainly numbered, an‘1 its dissolution at 
hand. There is of course disloyalty in the lower 
counties, where Slavery is all-pervading, but the 
State is loyal by a large majority. 

3. West Virein14.—This State at the outbreak 
of the War composed the Northwestern third of 
Virginia, with a population of some 280,000, 
whereof less than Seven Thousand were slaves. 
But her affiliation with the mother of slavehold- 





ing, and her lack of Common Schools, rendered 
her a passive instrument of the Slave Power. Her 
representatives in Congress sustained the repeal 
of the Missouri Restriction and every kindred 
measure ; and her vote was pretty evenly divided 
between Bell and Breckinridge ; Douglas having 
perhaps a tenth of it, and Lincoln 1,929 in all 
Virginia out of One Hundred and Sixty-six Thou- 
sand. But West Virginia refused to be drawn 
into the whirlpool of Secession, stood up firmly 
for the Union, severed her connection with the 
dead body to which she had too long been fast- 
ened, and is now a Free State, with an Anti- 
Slavery Constitution and Government and two 
Anti-Slavery U. 8. Senators ready to take their 
seats in the next Congress. She will probably 
elect three representatives of like faith, and pro- 
ceed to give a hearty support to the Administra- 
tion, the War, and the policy of Emancipation. 

4. Kentucxy.—This State had a Democratic 
Governor (Magoffin) when *he War broke out, 
who was so thoroughly in the counsels of the trai- 
tors that the Rebel Secretary of War (L. P. Walker) 
drew upon him for troops to uphold the Rebellion 
as coolly as though the State had formally seceded. 
A large portion of the leading men of all parties— 
John C. Breckinridge,#iumphrey Marshall, James 
B. Clay, William Preston, Charles 8. Morehead, 
Henry ©. Burnett, William G. Simms, ete.— 
threw themselves into the Rebellion, and large 
numbers of its young men, including sons of its 
firmest Unionists, were seduced by Simon B. 
Buckner, John Morgan, and other rebel partisans, 
into the ranks of the Disunion forces. Kentucky 
at first, under Magoffin, held a position of neu- 
trality between the Union and the Confederacy, 
which was subverted by the Rebel armies advanc- 
ing unopposed and proceeding to fortify themselves 
at Bowling Green, Columbus, ete. They left her in 
haste after Zollicoffer’s defeat at Mill Spring 
early in 1862; but they have since harassed her 
by repeated raids, and once invaded and nearly 
traversed her in force under Bragg in the Autumn 
of 1862. She chose Union Representatives in 
Congress (nine to one) in 1861, and a strongly 
Union Legislature ; whereupon Magoffin resigned 
the Governorship. She has now chosen Union 
State officers, a full delegation to Congress, and a 
Legislature by overwhelming majorities ; ayd, al- 
though all these stand nominally on the “Ken- 
tucky Platform’»of “ opposition alike to Secession 
and to Abolition,” it is notorious that this does 
not express the personal convictions of many of 
them. Gen. Green Clay Smith, nephew of Cas- 
sius M. Clay, who was denounced by The Louis- 
ville Journal as a Republican, has nevertheless 
run out John W. Menzies, the late “ Union” 
Member of Congress from the district opposite 
Cincinnati, by a large majority ; and there are 
other signs that it will not be possible much 
longer to keep her Union masses in the leading- 
strings of the fossil politicians who have thus 
far supplied them with platforms. Not one white 
Kentuckian in ten has any interest in the preser- 
vation of Slavery, and each successive Rebel raid 
increases the number of those who are exasperat- 
ed and alienated by the plundering forays to 
which they are subjected by the minions of the 
Slave Power. Kentucky is not yet consciously 
for Emancipation, but events tend steadily and 
strongly to make her so, even against her will. 

5. Tennessee.—Here the plowshare of War has 
been driven deeply, and with manifest results. 
The powerful “ Union Club” of Nashville is an 
Emancipation club, though several of its members 
are slaveholders. The Nashviil: Union is a vig- 
orous advocate of Emancipation. Two-thirds of 
the State, including most of the slaves, is now firmly 
held for the Union, and the Rebels are greatly dis- 
heartened by their recent discomfiture. East 
Tennessee, which is all the Rebels now hold, had 
never many slaves, and has remained invincibly 
and ardently loyal. But for her unfortunate ex- 
emption from the purview of the President’s Pro- 
clamation of Freedom, Tennessee would ere this 
have been both free and loyal: as it is, she is rap- 
idly becoming £0, though a Republican or distine- 
tively Anti-Slavery vote was never yet cast at 
her polls. 

6. Missourt.—A gallant though not numerous 
“Free Soil” party was formed in St. Louis some 
years since, led by Francis P. Blair, Jr., and The 
St. Louis Democrat: it gave Lincoln 17,028 gut 
of 165,518 votes in 60. The breaking out of the 
Rebellion found her Democratic Governor (Clai- 
borne F. Jackson) with his Lieut. Reynolds and 
a large portion of her Legislature deep in the 
counsels of treason. The first military force was 
raised on that side; but the first.blow was well 
struck oh the other: since which the State has 
been an. arena of constant carnage: guerrilla 
bands suddenly gathering, attacking, plundering, 
killing, and then dispersing, ever since the more 
formidable Rebel armies were permanently ex- 
pelled. A Constitutional Convention chosen in 
*6Lproved decidedly loyal, but pro-slavery; and 
tht Convention elected the present State officers. 
It has lately been again in session, and has passed 
over the heads of the “ radicals” an ordinance of 
future gradual emancipation, whereby the State 
is to be nearly rid of Slavery some ten or fifteen 
years hence. The Legislature, chosen last year 
and a majority of the Representatives in Congress, 
are emancipationists. The people are certainly 
for emancipation, and probably desire that it be 
immediately consummated: for when a “ recon- 
struction” shall have called home the twenty or 
thirty thousand Missourians now serving in the 
rebel armies, it is by no means certain that Slav- 
ery will not again preponderate, and it may be 
as intolerant as ever. But the civil power of the 
State and the military power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are now wielded by “Conservatives ;” 
and it is hardly probable that an ordinance or act 
of immediate emancipation will be passed within 
the ensuing year. ’ 

—Such, from the mouth of the Delaware to that 
of the Kansas, is the present attitude of the Border 
Slave States with reference to the Rebellion and 
its cause. If it is not all that could be desired, 
is it not quite as favorable as two or three years 
ago could reasonably have been expected ? 
Champions of Impartial Liberty and Justice! 
should it not incite you to thank God and to take 
courage ? 








A Pouisi EvanceticaL Mission 1n New York. 
—The Rev. M. B. Czeckowski, formerly a Roman 
Catholic priest, but now an evangelical clergyman, 
propores to open in this city an Evangelical Mission 
for the Poles. 

Hitherto there has not yet been a single Protest- 
ant Mission for the Poles in the United States, 
although their number is considerable. Mr. 
Czechowski estimates the number of Polish Jews 
in this city alone at about 20,000 souls, and the 
number of Roman Catholic Poles at about 200 
families. He has already commenced to preach to 
them, but in order to be able to continue his work, 
he needs,the support of such Christians as take an 
interest in his work. He solicits contributions, to 
be directed M. B. Czechowski, Williatnsburg, L. I., 
N.Y. Mr. Czechowski has published an autobi- 
ogrephy, containing his experience as a Roman 
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Catholic priest, which may be had at the price of 
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$1 50 on application to the author. He has also 
ready for the press a pamphlet on Poland, cqntain- 
ing a sketch of her history, the treatment of the 
Jews, the liberation of the serfs, etc. 

The character of Mr. Czechowski-is vouched for 
by cordial recommendations of a number of clergy- 
men of Boston, in which city a committee has been 
constituted for promoting the establishment of an 
evengelical mission for the Poles of the United 
States. Among those who recommend Mr. 
Czechowski, We find the names of Drs. Stow, E. N. 
Kirk, Remington. 

We hope that he may meet in this city with equal 
sym pathy and support. 


JOTTINGS AT SARATOGA. 
BY REV. THEO. L. CUYLER. 


Tue Springs, August 15, 1863. 

When I was at Saratoga in June, the beautifal 
walks around the Congress Springs were more 
frequented by robins and squirre!s than by fash- 
ionable visitors. But now I find those grounds 
thronged by the largest display of numbers, 
wealth, and finery that Saratoga has ever seen in 
any season. The town is one buzzing beehive— 
with an undue predominance of drones. Car- 
riages and dashing liveries abound. The costumes 
rival] in brilliancy those seen at royal presenta-_ 
tions. I learmthat one of the hotel drawing-rooms 
a few evenings since—before a “ graad ball” —was 
ablaze with diamonds. All this pomp and prodi- 
gality are not due alone to “shoddy” and “ fat 
contracts ;” for the North never was so rich 
before, and high rates of foreign exchange send a 
vast deal of wealth this year to American resorts 
that would otherwise flow toward Paris, Italy, or 
the Rhine. It is not our province to rebuke the 
extravagance of those who “ do as they will wito 
their own,” but as we gazed at the Vanity Fair 
Jast evening, in its array of purple and flashing 
jewelry, we thought of Johnson’s words to Gar- 
rick, “ David, these are the things that make 
death-beds terrible.” 

In my previous letter, I took occasion to com- 
mend a certain hotel here, which fora dozen sum- 
mers had afforded me a quiet Christian home 
But this year, on further trial, I find that under 
new management the house is not as skillfully 
kept as formerly. It is still a temperance and 
“ religious house ;” and in behalf of many clergy- 
men and patrons of The Independent who are loath 
to give up @ favorite summer-house, we would 
suggest to the amiable proprietor some needed 
reforms. I allude to this asa matter of conscience, 
for I do not believe that a newspaper commenda- 
tion of either a book or a public house should 
even seem to be written merely for the profit of a 
publisher ora proprietor. 

During this week a Sabbath Convention has 
been held here, which has been attended by sev- 
eral eminent laymen and over one hundred clergy- 
men. Gov. Ellsworth presided. Dr. Philip 
Schaff of Mercersburg College read a scholarly 
and most evangelical paper on the Anglo-Ameri- 
can idea of, the Sabbath. This modest, warm- 
heart.d & 2 Las been -qnite a lion here among 
his brethren, who hail in him one of the products 
of the new German evangelicism. His paper 
will probably appear in The Princeton Review. 
President Hopkipys—whom the Williams College 
boys, by a playful parody of Scripture, style 
“Mark the perfect man”—presented a most fin- 
ished and elegant essay on the relation of the 
Sabbath to the public conscience and the state. 
The N. Y. Sabbath Committee—with all the many 
good things they have done—should give this 
essay & wide circulation among civilians. George 
H. Stuart of Philadelphia made a spirited speech, 
in which he gave an account of an Irish coachman 
who, after his conversion, refused to wash his 
employer’s carriage on the Sabbath. The em- 
ployer threatened to discharge him, but his wife 
made intercession for the honest fellow, and 
secured him an appointment in his store. He 
soon became book-keeper and cashier—thence 
entered a theological school, and after graduation 
went as a missionary to India, and died at his post 
last year. “Them that honor me I will honor” 
finds an illustration as often in lowly life as ia 
lofty. 

Yesterday two most animated meetings were 
held in behalf of the U. S. Christian Commission. 
Mr. Mingins, a converted skeptic, and quite a 
Gough in dramatic power, touched the fount of 
tears with us all. Wm. E. Dodge and George H: 
Stuart spoke with great effectiveness. How often 
a practical man of business, fresh from the count- 
ing-room or the work- bench, will arouse and move 
an auditory who will doze under the elaborate dull- 
ness of a doctor of divinity or an erudite college 
professor! John Bright, the manufacturer, can 
change more votes by a speech in Parliament, 
than any Bishop on the Bench. Webster said 
that the old “Iron Duke” made better practical 
speeches than nine-tenths of the trained and 
bookish graduates of the Universities. There is 
a close connection between a thorough life of 
work and the most effective oratory. 

For one, I always listen to Messrs. Dodge and 
Stuart with a sort of veneration—whenever they 
make their appearance in a philanthropic meeting. 
They are representative men. They bottom their 
influence on something broader than a dollar. 
Wealth has not exempted them from hard, 
thorough, self-denying toil in benevolent societies, 
in prayer-cireles, in mission-schools, or in hos- 
pitals. When their Master drafts them into his 
service, they nevér use their wealth to employ 
“ substitutes ;” they covet the blessing of the 
labor itself. George H. Stuart kneeling on the 
ground to pray over a dying soldier, while a com- 
rade wipes the sweat from Stuart’s brow, and fans 
him with his cap, is a sublimer character than a 
mitered archbishop entering in state the nave of 
his cathedral. I never saw a more restless philan- 
thropist. During the last forty-eight hours, while 
the “shoddy aristocracy” have been enjoying 
their carriages and their Burgundy, he has made 
four public addresses, and raised over three thou- 
sand doljars to eend ice to our suffering heroes at 
Charleston. We commend such examples to our 
young men. 

There are many eminent clergymen here at 
present ; among them Drs. Hodge of Princeton, 
Hawes of Hartford, Hopkins of Mass., and Mil- 
burn, the blind lecturer on blind Milton. Gott- 
schalk, the pianist, astonishes the Union Hall 
guests by playing for them “ Hail Columbia” with 
one hand, while the other executes “ Yankee 
Doodle.” General Sickles—greater with one limb 
than he used to be with two—is réeruiting from 
bis wound, and practicing on a hobby-horse for 
his return to the saddle. Yesterday he invited a 
company of prominent clergymen to dine with 
him. Life begins to look differently to the man 
of pleasure now. 

I hope to send you at least another vacation 
letter from Plymouth Rock. 
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THINGS TO BE DONE 


WHEN THE REBELS ARE SUPPRESSED. 


BY RICRARD HILDRETH. 


Tue rebels, since the surrender of Vicks- 
burg, retain only Mobile, Savannah, Char- 
leston, and Richmond, all which have small 
garrisons, and must soon surrender, as well as 
Texas and the small portions of Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, North and South Carolina, still 
in rebel hands. They have the army of Lee, or 
rather the fragments of it, lately put to rout and 
scattered by Meade; Bragg has an army in North 
Alabama which Rosecrans is pressing hard. John- 
son has a few thousand men, with which he has 
lately hovered on the rearof Grant. In Arkansas 
and also in Louisiana are a number of battalions 
and banditti which are scattered in various places. 
How long can these vagabonds hold out? A 
month or two must put down all resistance, and 
establish the Constitution and the Union minus 
Slavery. 

This great work accomplished, we shall have 
leisure to turn our attention to foreign affairs. 
Napoleon, the intermeddler, needs to be informed 
that the Monroe Doctrine strictly forbids the es- 
tablishment in America of any new European 
dominion. If he does mot take the hint, and forth- 
with evacuate Mexico, it will be necessary to land 
50,000 men at Vera Cruz, and to send to the Gulf 
of Mexico a fleet sufficiently strong to cut off all 
communication with France. Vera Cruz taken, 
the troops should march by Jalapa up the steep 
slope of the great table-land, and having recovered 
Puebla, should march on the capital. What Scott 
did once, should now be done again. Operations 
must go on till the French are compelled to evac- 
uate Mexico. It is not unlikely that out of grati- 
tude for this service the Mexican Government 
may cede to us all their territories north of the 
tropics, which, being arid and mountainous, and 
very thinly inhabited, are of little use to them, 
though we might put it to use as a mineral 
country. 

The affairs of France and Mexico settled, the 
conduct of Britain in allowing the rebels to fit out 
in their ports so many blockade-runners arid pri- 
vateers, or rather pirates, to cruise against our 
commerce, will require attention. In the first 
place, an accurate list should be made out of all 
the losses suffered in this way; also, of all the 
persons killed or wounded by the rebel pirates, 
with an estimate of the pensions which ought to 
be allowed the survivors, or the families of the 
slain. Which little bill should be presented to 
the British Government, and payment should be 
demanded. If Britain refuses this act of justice, 
letters of marque and reprigal ought to be issued 
to the losers, that by their own valor and enter- 
prise they may indemnify themselves for their 
losses. It will dlso be well to take possession of 
Nassau, that hereditary nest of pirates, indeed of 
all the Bahama Islands, since it is no more than 
reason that both shores of the Gulf Stream should 
be in our hands. Bermuda ought also be occu- 
pied, since that group is not only the garden of 
New York for early vegetables, but in case of 
war, it is likely to prove a harbor for cruisers. 
Canada, also Nova Scotia and New Bruuswick, 
Newfoundland, and the territories of the Hudson 
Bay Co., for there is no more reason why both 
shores of the St. Lawrence and the lakes should 
not be under one Government than why this 
should be the case with both banks of the Ohio, 
or why the northern portion of the Mississippi 
Valley should not be united with the southern 
portion. The reciprocity treaty clearly shows 
how much the commercial interests of the British 
provinces are coincident. But no treaty can ever 
stand in the place of a political union. Add the 
recent gold-digging settlements on the nerth of 
Oregon, and the Monroes Doctrine will be com- 
pletely carried out, so far as North America is 
concerned. ' 

TrizstE, July 31. 





THE CONTRABANDS. 


BY REV. 8S. 8. JOCELYN. 


Berore leaving Norfolk, June 9, I called, with 
Dr. Brown, on General Viele, who, on the presen- 
tation of the objects of the Association and the 
value of its operations among the freedmen and 
to the Government, readily assented, and gave an 
order for rations for eur missionary and teachers, 
with assurances of his favor. 

After dining with Dr. Brown and hi# jnterest- 
ing family, and a brief season at the mission- 
house, I left for Fortress Monroe, in company 
with Rev. Mr. Greene and Mr. Coan. 

By appointment I preached at Hampton at 6 
o’clock that afternoon, in the old Court-House 
building, now used for the school and church 
services, to an overflowing congregation; and 
some effective remarks were made by Mr. Coan. 
The singing and prayers were of the same earnest 
character that I had heard in time past among this 
people; and at the close, the greeting by the 
people individually, with the remembrance of Mrs. 
Peake and some others deceased, deepened the 
interest. The school, that evening at the Tyler 
House, of seventy-five adults, taught by Mr. 
Chas. P. Day and Miss Lucy Martindale, was a 
charming scene, with evidence of progress and 
of an earnest purpose to secure knowledge. The 
domestic and boarding arrangements of the house 
are conducted by Mrs. J. C. Coan, whose husband, 
Mr. Wm. L. Coan, is engaged in the schools at 
Norfolk. She also devotes time to giving instruc- 
tion in the Sabbath-school, and in visiting families, 
and to the distribution of donations of clothing, 
ete., to needy freedmen, sent by the benevolent. 
On Sabbath evenings, prayer-meetings are held 
at the Tyler House. attended one conducted 
mainly by the freedmen, which was edifying and 
profitable. “Some soldiers were present. 

Thig house was the summer residence of Ex- 
President John Tyler, (who died last year at Rich- 
mond,) an untiring slavery-propagandist, in whom, 
when the lash and the bludgeon failed in 
Congress, and the enslavement of Kansas and 
the proposed compromise for eternal bondage at 
the South were overborne, the covert treason blos- 
somed ; and true to its instincts on the very edge 
of the grave, “ he straightened up” a rebel, having 
ever been the enemy of the Constitution, in its 
great principles of justice, humanity, and freedom. 
Now the once outraged victims of slavery range 
in security upon his former premises ; they leara 
to read the “ Word of God ;” and the proud domi- 
cil is the home of the missionaries and teachers 
of the freedmen. Some portions of the furniture 
remain, and the wearied missionary, teacher, or 
friend nightly rests upon the stately couch on 
which the unhappy Ex-President often sought 


repose. . " é 
morning, Capt. Wilder called with 
Wednesdsy ral Dix and Judge Bolles 
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importance of our Association, giving us assur- 
ance of his continued thiaailly eo-decretion,. In 
the course of the conversation, he inquired if we 
had read a late address on the Negro, by Mr. 
Tilton of The Independent, stating that Gene- 
ral Dix had sent him a copy commending it as a 
remarkable production, and well worth his atten- 


tion. 

With Capt. Wilder I visited, that day, some o 
the farms west of Hampton under his direction, 
cultivated by freedmen. Every evidense of in- 
dustry, and interest in the result of their labor, is 
given by the freedmen. On the Jones’ farm we 
met several returning from labor for dinner, who 
in a brief conversation with us indicated those 
elements of manhood and desire for knowledge 
which promise wealth to Virginia when its lands, 
generally, shall be cultivated by freedmen. Un- 
happily for the crops this year, the drouth has 
been severe. 

We noticed one farm cultivated by a colored 
man, where the cotton plant was springing up. 

The views of Capt. Wilder, as well as of Dr. 
Brown, on the duty of securing to the freedmen 
confiscated lands, as well as education, and to 
give them all the motives of the yeomanry of the 
North, are of the utmost importance. Some slave- 
holders in the vicinity have lost confidence in the 
slavery system of cultivation, and regard the free 
labor plan by the colored men as the desideratum. 

On going to the farms, passing out of Hampton, 
we spent a few moments by the ruins of the ven- 
erable English church, (St. John’s), built of import- 
ed brick at the beginning of the last century. lts 
main walls still stand. The church and its grave- 
yard are inclosed, and ancient trees wave over 
the dead. Parts of some of the tombs have been 
displaced or broken. The burningof this church 
and others, and the whole town, by the rebels on 
the 7th of August, 1861, was a senseless specimen 
of vandalism, in perfect keeping with the mad- 
ness of the entire rebellion. It seemed peculiar- 
ly fitting that it should be destroyed by the descend- 
ants of those who first established slavery on the 
James River, and on this site, as early as 1610. 
But what, in contrast to ruined Hampton, could 
be more inspiring than the sight of hundreds of 
little dwellings rising up all over amid its ruins, 
and across the bridge, and below the Tyler House, 
also at Newtown, near and at Mill Creek, erected 
by the industry of the freedmen, mostly from 
pine, cut by them and split nicely for the sides, 
roofs, and interior of the buildings? This is one 
of the signs of the thrift and permanent establish- 
ment of this people in this land, as it isa refuta- 
tion of the slander that they are idle and cannot 
provide for themselves. When Government is 
acknowledging in many ways the profitableness of 
their labor for itself, and figures show it, the slan- 
derer must blush. 

The school at Hampton in the old Court-House, 
taught by Mr. Chas. P. Day and Miss Martiadale, 
is the same as was commenced near the Seminary 
building, now an hospital, by Mrs. Peake, and 
afterwards held in the Tyler Hotise. On the day 
of my visit to it there were present about 200. 
(It has been’ much increased since.) Being the 
oldest school in our missions, it has more scholars 
advanced in studies than those elsewhere, Mr. 
Day has well improved his position ; he is aided 
by several monitors. Mies Martindale is suc- 
ceeding well with the primary department. The 
exercises in arithmetic and geography, etc., as 
well as the spelling, reading, and singing, were 
very satisfactory. 

With Mr. Day, I visited Newtown. The peo- 
ple came together at the school-house, lately 
built by them. With brief religious exercises— 
prayer by the freedmen—we addressed them, and 
encouraged them that the Association would send 
them a teacher, which they with one accord re- 
quested. One old lady, near 80 years of age, 
begged to be taught to read the Bible. We have 
sinee sent them a teacher, Miss E. N. Bentra. 
The aged sister in Christ is applying herself to 
her letters. 

Among the people south of the Tyler House, 
we visited a venerable black woman 99 years of 
age, an earnest Christian, who still repeats sweet- 
ly some stanzas of Jesus’ love, with comfort to 
her soul and delight to others. 

On Friday, at Yor:town, I hada brief interview 
with Mr. Blodget, a soldier, who had done much 
for the freedmen there, also with Rev. Daniel 
Gardiner, a colored minister, of the Baptist 
Church, with the chaplain of the Peansylvania 
regiment at the Fort, Rev. J. H. Davidzon, and 
with our missionary, Rev. J. B. Lowrey, and 
witnessed the exercises of his school, of 180 
scholars, in the usual branches, with singing, 
which were highly encouraging. His course is 
well adapted to their improvement. He often 
preaches in the church on the Sabbath, .He 
has lately been joined by his brother, Rev. Rob- 
ert Lowrey,in his work. 

Yorktown has a large population of freedmen, 
and Gloucester Point, opposite, 500. These are 
important places for missions and schools. The 
superintendent and chaplain at the Point have 
done much by instruction for the people, aided 
by some soldiers. 

On Sabbath, I preached at 11 o’clock at Mill 
Creek, in a new building occupied by q col- 
ored Baptist church, recently formed, of 94 mem- 
bers, under the ministry of Rev. Wm. Thorn- 
ton. About 150 were present. It was a season 
of interest, the brethren aiding in prayer. The 
people there desire a teacher, which we expect 
to scnd them soon. 

At 3 o’clock preached at the building near the 
Fort, Mr. Litts taking part in the services ; and at 
half-past 5 o’clock at Hampton, to a very large 
fudience. It was impossible for me to secure time 
to examine the Sabbath-schools. The one at 
Hampton is very large. The prayer-meeting at 
the Tyler House closed the labors and affecting 
transactions of the day. 

My visit at Fortress Monroe, Hampton, the 
Tyler House, and vicinity, for several days, was 
to me inspiring. The foundations of improve- 
ment in letters and religion among this people, 
and in all that tends to their elevation and estab- 
lishment, had been laid under the former eargest 
labors of Rev. L. C. Lockwood, Mrs. Peake, and 
others, in copformity with the designs of the 
Association. Evidence of its value and of the 
instruction of the missionary laborers now in the 
field, is seen on every h To the Superin- 
tendent, Capt. C. B. Wilder, for his untiring de- 
votion to this people, for his integrity and zeal 
for their interests when invaded by under officials, 
for his triumphant vindication of their pecuniary 
and other claims, and for his varied efforts for 
their improvement, as well as his service to the 
Government in this regard, is due the highest 
confidence and gratitude. The school near the 
Fort, in one of the buildings erected by Govern- 
ment for the colored people, which is also used 
for religious services, is conducted by Mr. Palmer 
Litts of the Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio, 
in @ manner well caleulated to secure the prog- 
ress of the scholars and their permanent advance- 
ment, as their exercises in the various branches 
evidence. 





Sussvcation.—A friend notices the censure pro- 
nounced by “the calm good sense of English 
“ opinion” upon our “ bloody war for the subjuga- 
“tion of the South,” as expressed by the extract 
from The London Patriot which we quoted the 
other day, and asks whether the same “calm good 
“sense” will not denounce the late efforts of the 
police to suppress riots and recover stolen proper- 
ty asanequally unjustifiable attempt to “sub- 
“jugate” New York? The truth is, that) the ob- 
ject of the nation, like the object of the city, was 
to protect itself and restore and preserve its own 
peace. Andif the doing of this involves the sub- 
jugation of anybody, those that create the necessity 
are respomsible for it. And as they alone incur 
the consequence, the verdict of impartial justice 





must be—“ served them right.” 























Henry Ward Beecher." 


“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt, und where thieves break through 
and steal: but lay up fer yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
do not break through aor steal: for where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also ”—Mar. vi. 19-21, 


We are not to press these words to a rigid liter- 
alness. Almost none of Christ’s teachings can 
bear such a process. They are full of paradox, 
of double-meanings—a latent and an apparent one. 
They are parabolic and pictorial. If ome were to 
select a style that should stand at the furthest 
remove and antithesis from an exact philosophical 
style, precise and rigidly word-accurate, it would 
be our Savior’s. And yet, in another sense, it is 
more profoundly philosophical than any other; 
for it conforms itself better to the nature of moral 
and inteliectual éruth by its pictorial and imagin- 
ative symbols than literal words could possibly 
do. It has power to convey to the human mind 
the most d:flicult things to be expressed as no 
mere literal style could do it. It has power tg 
touch the human consciousness ; and that is the 
only way in which you can teach moral truth. 

In the case before us, we should not only con- 
tradict the whole ordinance of society, and course 
of human experience, but the spirit and the ex- 
press text of Holy Scripture, if we should stop 
upon the first verse with literal meaning. “Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon earth.” 
Laying up treasures in the earlier and ruder 
stages of human life is a moral education. It 
arouses the life of men. It stimulates thought. 
It inspires industry, ingenuity, and perseverance. 
A savage people that have no property have no 
cbaracter and no morals ; and it is easy to develop 
moral feeling in proportion as enterprise, industry, 
and commerce have developed every part of the 
human mind. The seeking of treasure produces 
a rude justice between man and man, and enforces 
it. It has a sort of honor attached to it, which, if 
far below spiritual honor, is yet far above none at 
all, or savage honor. It inspires economy, fru- 
gality, and, above all, foresight, which is the 
rudimentary form of faith, or living in time to 
come among invisible and imagined things. I: 
teaches men self-denial in the present for the sake 
of greater good in coming years, and leads them to 
live wit: a comprehensive reference to all their 
earthly life—their middle age and their old age, 
as well os their youth. It teads to restrain maay 
passions, aud to curb wild and unlawful indal- 
gences. 

And while it thus helps the individual, it at the 
same time builds up society. There could be no 
such thing as high civilization without accumu- 
lated pruperty. . Poverty and civilization may go 
together in the individual, but never in the com- 
munity. Itis possible for a man to be learned 
and refined and good, and yet extremely poor, in 
a rich city, but it is not possible to take a city, or 
@ nation, or a tribe, and keep them at the bottom 
im respect to property, and yet civilize them, or 
develop in them any eminent degree of culture. 
It seems as if saving propfr:y must inevitably 
bring men down to material and physical condi- 
tions. At first it does draw the individual man 
‘thithervard ; but its secondary effect through so- 
ciety at large is to liftmen away fromthe mere 
earthy and material life, giving them leisure for 
higher culture ; for art and learning; for all the 
rounds of intellectual life, which could not be 
the case if men were all and always com- 
pelled to spend their best strength in serving 
the bedy with the means of bare existence. A 
man who is so near to nothing that he is obliged 
every day to think of his mouth and of his skin; 
a man who lives to deal with secular things a>so- 
lutely, has very little surplus strength left over by 
which to develop the higher and nobler part of his 
nature. By wealth accumulated in communities 
there is secured for education, and for moral edu- 
cation, a broad platform ; there are secured leisure 
and means and instruments by which men are 
taken away from physical “conditions, and lifted 
up toward the intellectual and spiritual. 

But every one is made to feel that, even in this 
world, this process of laying up treasure may be 
carried too far, and may be too exclusive. Great 
as are the benefits which may accompany wea'th- 
earning, and bless its attainment, it may yet be so 
conducted as to divest the course of almost all its 
higher ends and developments of good. 

I know that there is a pettish and partial popu- 
lar feeling that a man can do as he hasa mind to if 
heis only rich. I know that there are endless flings 
made at men who have property because it is 
thought that they may be lawless, and do as they 
choose. There never was a more utter fallacy, 
or one which the least experience in life so abuad- 
antly refutes. Among those who seek and find 
‘riches there is no such illusion—at least none that 
does not soon dissolve before the hard teaching of 
experience. Men that have made wealth do not 
think so of themselves or of their fellows. 

Men must have more than wealth even for the 
enjoyment of wealth. Indispensable as accumu- 
lated treasures are to the civilization of communi- 
ties; much as wealth empowers the individual, 
and is the golden key that opens many and many 
a door that is shut to poverty, yet even wealth is 
paewerless to bless men by the things which it can 
give, if the possessor has nothing else. Men must 
have truth, honor, fidelity, or they will lack those 
very elements which give to wealth its chief 
value. Money will do a man but very little good 
who is without probity, who is without character. 
For when money shall have addressed itself to 
the narrow circle of his passions, and fed them, it 
still has left the whole manhood in him unfed and 
untouched. The hunger of .the soul goes on. 
Men must have a reputation to enjoy wealth ; for 
you cannot unharness yourself, you cannot sep- 
arate those thousand cords which have tied you 
to your fellows, and made your satisfactions turn 
largely upon your actions with them. And if a 
man be rich without a repute of social goodness, 
if he be hard, if he be miserly, if he be ualovaly, 
if he be selfish, if he be inexorable and exacting 
and ungenerous,men will hedge him up with 
their dislikes till he is shut out of society, and 

. almost void of satisfaction. 

Hence men who have almost exclusively ad- 
dicted themselves to money-making in the early 
years of their lives, when once they have pos- 
sessed themselves of wealth, find that they have 
not that for which they sought. They have the 
element of power, but they have not all the ele- 
ments which are necessary even for the use of 
money. The mind can be fed only by the mind. 
Love, praise, honor, trust, sympathy—money 
cannot buy these. And yet, without them a man 
starves to death. An animal can live without 
them, but a man cannot who does not live by 
bread alone. And therefore you shall find that 
men who have spent all their early years in the 
accumulation of treasure, in the amassiag of a 
fortune, when the strife for money is over, and 
they turn to reap its satisfactions, invariably con- 
fess that they must have something beside their 
wealth. And when a man who is rich—deeply 
and broadly rich; rich high and wide—says, 

What co these things avail ?” and is found sub- 
scribing largely for the endowment of some 
charitable institution, or giving liberally to some 

public enterprise of good, so that his name ap- 

pears often in the papers, or presenting himself for 
the ag dared A) od ral ne ges using his 

’ co ular favor, nian 
mee eye laugh, and say,“ He is attemptiag nl 
ribe the public; he has bought everything else 
with his money, and now he thinks he can buy 
new satisfactions of honor and sympathy and 
trust with it.” But I do not so uncharitably 
judge. There is to me more pifeous than 
the outery of the soul of a man who, during all 
his earlier years, heaped up, and heaped up 
and hesped up, til at last he has all thet ; 
. Can give » who is obliged to confess - : 
riches igen aed ey Se cree that his 


* Preached at Plymouth church, Brooklyn, Sunday morn- 
ing, Moy 10, 1803, Reported tor The Independent by t, J. 


Enterea accorcing to Act of Congress, tn the 20: by: 
J. M. Richards, in the Oletk's Office of the Ualied States or 
Southern District of New York. . 


I sho k laugh ate man that was starv- 
ing so Acath nae at the charitable exertions of rich 
men, who thereby say that having made money 
they. have not made happiness, and that they are 
seeking happiness at the sage of their money. 
The history of such memteaches us that maa 
must iay up something besides pecnuigry trea- 
sure, even in this life. pensable as it is to 
the earthly state that men should be searchers for 
gain, if they search for gain only, even hero, it 
proves itself inadequate to the human want. 

How much stronger, now, does the trath of 
Christ stand out upon this background of human 
experience! Itis as if men had sought only the 
good of earthly treasures, and the Savior had 
said, “Oh, do not only lay up treasures here, 
where you live but for a day, and yet may outlive 
all that you have.” , . 

Not one in a hundred will ever succeed in be- 
coming rich—that is, rich according to the ideal 
‘with which they set out; and if this searching 
for money at the sacrifyce of all other good things 
fails, how utterly is one’s life bankrupted and 
destroyed ! ’ “a 

But even if one gains wealth, it is subject to 
such fluctuations, particularly in our age of the 
world, and in this land, that no man has any 
guarantee that he will long possessit. My life 
has not run to a very great number of years, and 
yet I have lived to see two or three generatioas of 
rich men plowed under. I have lived to see, in 
other communities and in this, class after class of 
men that called themselves rich, and that were call- 
ed rich, stripped of their wealth. They now walk 
as other men do. They are in poverty, or in the 
most moderate circumstances. 

I have watched waves upon the sea, and noticed 
‘how they carried their crest, and with what won- 
drous power they throned themselves in the air; 
but I never saw a wave that could travel a great 
distance without rolling and breaking, some other 
wave whelming it. I have seen men carrying 
waves of wealth, and before they had gone far 
one wave would swallow up and devour another. 
Wealth is unstable. It js changing hands perpet- 
ually. Men ere earning and losing. Only society 
never fails. Society gains, whoever goes down of 
its individuals. A tree may drop its leaves, but 
ihe toil is always richer, whether there is frost or 
no frost. The island that the coral insect makes 
grows. The insect is ousted, time after time, from 
his little tenement ; but he leaves behind him what 
he has buil: to swell the bulk and stability of the 
island. And society is that island, which men 
are builcing up by their industries. It does not 
become bankrupt, nor fail, but the men that build 
on it are constantly fluctuating and changiag. 

Now, it is to the changing circumstances and 
fluctuating experiences of men that Christ ad- 
dresses himself, saying, “ Lay not up treasure 
here alone, where all chances are against it: 
where moths eat it, if it be treasure of garments ; 
where rust destroys it, if it be metallic treasure ; 
or where thieves steal it, if it be movable 
treasure.” 

Even if one gets riches, and keeps them to the 
very end in this world, there still will come the 
everlasting future. There is a life compared 
with which this life is but a fringe and margin ; 
and woe be to the man that has no treasures laid 
up for that life. It is a terrible thing, after years 
of luxurious living in this world, to be turned out 
suddenly into poverty. Hence noble families in 
Europe have grown wise by afilictions, and it is 
their wont to invest their money while in prosper- 
ity, some in England, some in America, and some 
in other lands, so that when revolutions shake 
France, they can go to their treasure at one place 
or another, and be certain of having a supply for 
their wants. What if men have lived in luxury, 
and have been honored, and they have laid up no 
treasure, and a swift-coming revolution whelms 
all their property, and they are turned out wander- 
ers in the world, strangers in a strange land, not 
only without wealth, but without the ability of 
earning wealth? And if this be a misfortune, 
how much more is that a misfortune by which a 
man is turned out of this world, and all his wealth 
and prosperity here, and sent a bankrupt into the 
ether life, which has no end of joy or of sorrow ! 
Let us, then, look a little more narrowly at the 
treasures that go into this other life, and inquire 
of curselves what we are doing in the investment 
of those’ spiritual treasures which are to be our 
supply for ever and for ever. 

First, the sources of joy and pleasure are al- 
most always in a man’s own self. I do not mean 
that our happiness does not depend upon exteraal 
conditions, but that no external conditions will 
suffice without an internal correspondency. It is 
true that a harp cannot play itself, and that unless 
there be a harper’s hand there can be no music ; 
and it is just as true that all the hands of harpers 
in the world can bring forth no music if there is 
nota harp. It is also true that the quality of 
the sound is dependent upon the string of the 
harp. And so it is true ot the human soul, that 
although it depende largely upon the external 
conditions that play upon it for its enjoyment, 
yet, after all,,external conditions cannot create 
happiness. They create the conditions of it, but 
not the thing itself. That must inhere in the 
man’s own nature. 

All the beauty in the world would be invalid 
to us if the eye was not organized so as to receive 
the impressions of things beautiful. If the eye 
be sound, then we are susceptible of groat plea- 
sure from the things which we see. If the ear 
be sound, thea we are susceptible of great plea- 
sure from music. But all the music in the world 
would be of no account if it were not that there 
‘was an ear prepared to receive it and minister it 
to the soul. 

And as it is with the senses, so it is with the 
faculties. The capacity of pleasure from knowl- 
edgegiepends upon the conditions of the faculties 
of the understanding or intellect. The capacity 
of pleasure from the moral sensibilities depends 
upon the quality of the moral faculties. The ca- 
pacity of pleasure from social life depends upon 
the nature of the social feelings that are in us. 
“The kingdom of God is within you,” is the 
declaration of the Bible. You might heap heaven 
up around about a wicked man, and as there is no 
element of heaven in him, he would not know 
but that he was in hell. You might put a blind 
man in the Louvre of Paris, and he might walk 
among the acres and prairies of pictures there, and 
not be conscious that he had seen the stroke of 
one artist hand. You might bring a deaf man 
within the sound of all the bands of heaven and 
of earth, and there would be no music to his con- 
sciousness. And if a man is not prepared to en- 
joy the felicities of heaven, those felicities will 
be nothing to him. Heaven is not heaven except 
to those who have the initiation of it in them- 
selves. They carry it in their own heart first. 
We are, then, to understand that the beginning of 
laying up treasure in heaven is in the nature of 
our own disposition. 

Our treasures are laid up in heaven by being 
laid up for heaven. That part of the soul which 
is religious being enriched, qualifies us to take 
hold of happiness in the life that is tocome. He 
that is developing his reason according to the 
laws of God, is laying up treasure in that reason 
for heaven. It is quite likely that there are many 
parts of our reason which will suffer modification 
by death. Very-little is known ofsthe fature 
state. And the more we search into the nature 
of the human mind, the more we discover how 
little we know respecting that. There are, for 
instance, those faculties by which we discern 
form and weight and color. It does not appear 
that there are such things as material existences 
in the spirit land ; we have no certain knowledge 
of it; and there is no certainty that those facul- 
ties which were designed for material 
will not be absorbed. We know that in the 
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Sirs t: that probably will n 
go with us. There is hunger: that probably will 
not go with us. There are many faculties whose 
office is confined to the bodily state ; these prob- 
ably will not go with us. The mind may be 
supposed to leave behind all that which is 
adapted merely to its earthly economy, and to 
carry with it all that which is essentially con- 
nected with its manhood and immortality. 

As, then, we draw near to the hour of death, 
many parts of our nature which are physical and 
material, and which have become skilifal and 
potent, will cease; whereas, the parts that we 
shall carry with us, and that we should most de- 
velop if we would have treasure in heaven, are 
reason, the affections, the social sympathies and 
relations, aud the mord] seatiments. 

It is taue that we are to lay up treasure in 
heaven ; but the repositories in which we are to 
lay it up are with us on earth; and he that de- 
velops according to God’s truth his reason, his 
affections, and his moral sentiments ; he who de- 
velops spiritual likenesses, and yearnings, and 
tastes, and purities, and loves, and all that goes 
to mgke manhood in the soul, is on earth laying 
up treasure in heaven. And it is by these things 
that we are to live in heaven. There are no 
acres there ; there are no ships there ; there is no 
multiplication table applied to commerce there ; 
there are none of the traffics known to human 
industry there. Here these things are noble, and 
men thrive by them, and indirestly they are 
through them built up even in moral matters ; 
but if a man relies only upon these things, how 
foolish is he! 

When a man seeks to see Rome from the dome 
of St. Peter’s, every step that he takes in the long 
Winding passages is wise if he takes them all; 
but if he goes half-way up, aud then sits down, 
and goes no further, the fact that he has gone so 
far is of no account. Notone of the steps that 
he has taken counts until he has taken the last 
one; ard then the whole count. For that which 
he is to see is to be seen, not at the first stages of 
his ascent, but when he stands on the summit, 
and looks out upon the adjacent country. And 
there are many things in this world whic, though 
they are good if you carry them through, 2mouat 
to nothing if you stop midway, or anywhere but 
at the last stage. 

Therefore, he who, in this life, is developing in 
justice, in purity, in the love of truth, in rever- 
ence toward God, in the spirit of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and in the fellowship of holy beings on 
earth and in heaven ; he who has become famil- 
iar with good worka ; he who is learniag to draw 
hisepnjoyment from the things that he does for 
others, rather than from the thiogs that they do 
for him ; he that is already living a heavenly life on 
earth, is by so much laying up treasures that are 
to greet him in the better land. You ley up yeur 
treasures first in yourselves. 

Are these the only treasures that are laid up in 
heaven? Ithink not. I believe that men may 
lay up treasures of faith and treasures of prayer 
in beaven. A man that is making money in China 
is perpetually sending home biils, and having 
them passed to his credit in New York. At length, 
after continuing this for months and years, he 
closes up his accounts in @hina, and sails for 
home; and when he reaches New York, all that 
he has been transmitting and investing comes into 
his possession. And so I believe that a man may 
be having bills passed to his creditin the other 
world. Prayers; religious thoughts and wishes 
and yearnings of the soul expressed taGod ; that 
faith which takes hold upon eternal things—these 
I believe become permanent treasures for men in 
heaven. I believe that the prayers made by holy 
men in ages past are effectual still. I believe that 
the apostles and martyrs of the church, and the 
laborers and reformers in every age who spent 
their life praying for the progress of God’s king- 
dom, «nd saw not the things that they desired to 
see, dying without the sight, go home to heaven to 
find that they lost not one prayer. I believe that 
parents whose children are stripped from them, 
and who seem to have lived their life almost in 
vain, so far as their affections are concerned, 
dying, find that their unanswered prayers are 
budding and preparing to blossom in the mystery 
of God’s kingdom in the heavenly land. How 
much there is in it I know not; but I believe that 
prayers are laid up for men in heaven. Holy 
thoughts and desires and yearnings and aspira- 
tions ; those ten thousand nameless feelings that 
lift us morning or evening above the ordinary 
routine of life, and teach that we are different 
from the mere animal—I believe that these things 
are registered in heaven. Tbeli that* there is 
a literature of the heart which is undying. 

We are laying up our treasures, too, I think, 
by all the good that we do upon cthers. I am 
richin heaven, in my children. Already I have 
sent thither many. Havel lestthem? Not one 
of them. They are mine more than when I clasped 
them. They are nobler and more worthy of love 
than they were then. They have been saved for 
me better than I could have saved them for my- 
self. Ihave laid them up; and I have verified 
the declaration, “ Where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also.” How many, macy times 
have men gore by their tears to the gate of heav- 
en who never could have been drawn there by 
the mere presentation of trath. All that could 
be addressed to their conscience, to their fear, or 
to their reason, did not teach them the way to 
God’s throne; and God took from them their brother, 
their sister, the companion of their life, or their 
child, and then they found that path themselves. 
As the kine went lowing with the ark, so the 
heart goes lowing toward heaven, seeking its own, 
and finding them, in hope, in imagination, and 
resting only when by faith it is brought again 
consciously near to them in the kingdom of the 
eternal Father. 

The mysteries of meeting our children in heav- 
en give much reflection to those that are exercised 
by affliction. What they will be ; whether they 
will be children still; whether there will be any 
identity that will mark them; whether in the 
great multitude of God’s creatures they will be 
like drops in the ocean; whether they will be 
ours in the sense of appropriation—these, and ten 
thougand other things that are unrevealed, give 
much food for meditation. It is sufficient to know, 
however, that we send forward our children and 
friends, that they become treasures in heaven, 
and that where our treasures are, there are our 
hearts also. 

We likewise lay up treasure in heaven in the 
case of every one whom we send thither by our 
labors of love and Christian fidelity. A word of 
yours fitly spoken may have saved some soul; 
and for ever and for ever God will pay you interest 
on that capital. Your fidelity may have brought 
scores out of ignorance ; and you will not fail to 
reap your reward. You may sow seed in the Sab- 
bath-school, and your class may become scattered, 
and you may never hear their names again in this 
world, and coming to old age yourself, and dying, 
they shall be the very ones that shall greet you, 
akd give you a choral entrance into the heavenly 
city. And of all the treasure that we lay up 
there, methinks hone will strike us with more 
wondrous surprise than those treasures of con- 
sciences purified, hearts lifted up, and souls re- 
deemed, by our instrumentality. On earth we 
see but little, for here it is.seed-sowing ; but oh, 
how many men that have never made a discovery 
in the realm of thought, that have never, writtea 
a line of poetry, that have never framed an arga- 
ment to sway the unwilling or reluctant human 
mind, and yet that have been assiduous and p2- 
tient in their labors of love, and that seem to com- 
mon people to be oaly homely and good-natured— 
how many such men there are who are delving in 
the mines where diamonds are hid, and where 
one by one they are bringing up treasures of un- 
told value! They themselves do not know what 
theyaredcing. There is many and many a village 
school-marm of whom this is true. I remember 
ove. I learned something, 1 believe, myself, in 
) the village school—thanks to the rod! With what 
gentleness and patience she taught her little 
classes! She, like all others, had her imperfec- 
tions mingled with her good qualities ; but I shall 
always reflect with pleasure and admiration upoa 
ber kindness to the children under her cre. 
They may have remembered or forgotten her, and 
she may have remembered or forgotten them ; but 
she has gone home to glory to meet scores of them 
that have gone thither already ; and those that have 
not gone are trooping on apace; and every one 
must pay tribute to her heart in heaven. 
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salvation of his poor heathen fellows, and through | 


him &re saved ; and in the other world how 
your w open up! — 
The bud that ts broakifig to-day in the street 


you could take between your thumb and finger ; 
but let it grow this summer, and then see what 
that bud is, when it bears branches, and those 
branches bear other branches! And yet these are 
all contained in the little bud! Now, all the good 
that we do in this world is a bud in the garden of 
the Lord, which wi'l in the future grow and 
spread, and bear ab fruit, and yield grate- 
ful fragrance. Because you are working in ob- 
scure places, and do not see the results of your 
labor, do not suppose that your life is thrown 
awsy. Ali the more, if you see no results here, 
believe that you shall see them in the heavenly 
land. Have patience and work on. It is a Hard 
soil that cannot be cultivated at all. 

Not to pursue these thoughts further, let me, by 
way of application, speak, first, of the exceeding 
wisdom and the exceeding folly of men who are 
laying up earthly treasures. I have vindicated 
the wisdom of commerce and of industry. I justify 
you, mechanic, merchant, and rover on the sea; 
and if men say that you are squandering your life 
because you are laying up earthly treasures, I 
stand between you and your accusers, and say 
that it is wise to make money. It is not wise to 
hoard it ; but it is wise to lay it up. You are do- 
ing right. Are you twenty-five or thirty years of 
sge, and have you said, “I may live till lam sixty- 
five or seventy, and | must lay up resources for 
my later years ; besides, I am to give my children 
an insight and an inlet into life, and these are the 
instruments by which I am todo it?” That is 
wise. Are you saying to yourself, “In this 
charging world ro man knows what may befall 
him, and I must lay up treasures where they can- 
not be taken away from me?” Your caution and 
foresight stand proved by experience, and I justify 
them, and say, “ That man who lives in his early 
years for his middle age, is a wise man ; and that 
man who lives in his early years and middle age 
for his whole life, is a wise man?” You havea 
right to lay up treasures in this world; but oh, 
what fools are they who know enough to know 
that, and do not know enough to know the rest! 
It is there that I condeng you, and take all ex- 
cuses from you. If you were savages, and did 
not know how to live to-day for to-morrow; if 
you were so uncultured that you did not know 
how to make one year serve or prepare for the 
next, then I could not come with such an appeal 
to you; but you do know how to live for here- 
after, and that’ you are making the great experi- 
ment in this life, is the best witness against you. 
You that are looking forward to years to come 
which are unseen ; you that are patiently accumu- 
lating wealth that you may build your house and 
store it with furniture ; you that are preparing for 
unborn children, for weakness and sickness, for 
times unrevealed, how is it that you do not pre- 
pare for that other world where the sun shall 
never rise because it shall never set; where as 
leng as God’s face shines it shall be daylight and 
neonday ? While you are wisely preparing for 
this world, what folly and what infatuation it is 
in you to make no preparation for the Jife to come! 
To-day, if death should strike between you and 
your earthly possessions, if all that part of you 
should be sheared off except what belongs to the 
future state, how much would you have that you 
have laid up for heaven? Would you not go in 
poverty into the other world? I put your own 
life against you—and many of you have come to 
that time of life in which you ought to pause and 
reflect upon these things. You do have such 
thoughts yourselves, sometimes. I am but the 
echo of your own souls. I send back to you, 
perhaps with more vehemence than you have felt 
them, those feelings that have stolen upon you 
morning or evening, or when you were in trouble. 
You have seen times when you have thought that 
you ought to seek righteousness. I renew the 
testimony to-day. I gather up these feelings of 
your souls and present them to you, and say, 
“Prepare for that immortal life to which your 
soul is going, and for which too many of you have 
made no preparation whatever.” 

I remark, again, that there are a great many 
poor men who are very rich in this world, and a 
great many rich inen who are very poor. I neither 
envy nor blame your house becayse it is so sump- 
tuous. If there is anything that t like, it is to see 
a humble boy, with no pretension and no opportua- 
ity, come to the city, and enter upon an honest call- 
ing which is suited to his capacities, and pursue it 
without being ashamed of it, and amass a prop- 
erty, and select the best street to live in. And if 
there is a man that was just as poor as he was, 
but that got rich a little bit sooner, who looks down 
upon him, and rails at him, let him do it: I honor 
him and praise him. What if he did sell fish in 
the market? I glory over a man that, selling fish 
in the market, can gain for himself a high posi- 
tion in the community. We are all selling fish. 
There is nothing in this American society that 
should give us reason to scorn those who work. 
You are all workers—or you are vagabonds! 
Nowhere else under God’s heaven is there a place 
where a man’s standing so depends on what he 
can do as in-this country. And no man should 
be ashamed to acknowledge that he earned his 
property between the handles of the plow. No 
man has cause to reproach himself if he has made 
himself a codfish aristocrat. I honor codfish aris- 
tocracy. The less chance a man has for success, 
the more credit is due him if he succeeds. Any 
man could run down hill to victory, but he that 
ean clamber up to the top of a steep precipice 
where birds can scarcely go, and where few mep 
dream of going, and cast down opposition, and in- 
trench himself there, deserves the highest praise. 
Men talk about menial callings ; but what isa 
menial calling? I willtell you. It is a calling 
that makes a man mean. And the moment any 
calling makes a man a man, he has dignified it 
and glorified it. Show me the chrysalis first, and 
what a prejudice I have against butterflies! But 
show me the butterfly first, and after I have seen 
that, bow beautiful the skin looks out of which it 
waz hatched! I carry the beauty of the thing 
itself back to that from which it came, and by 
association dignify it. And I honor a man 
that has built himself up in avocations where no 
one suspected such a thing; that has dug up 
treasures where none but such an ingenieps, in- 
dustrious, and patient man could have done it. 

But ah! by as much as you have been wise and 
ragacious and rich in these things, I dishonor you, 
I deride you, and | inveigh against you, if you 
have stopped with them, and have no wisdom at 
all for your manhood ; if you have had everything 
for your body-hood, your earth-hood, and no‘hing 
for heaven ; everything for time, and nothing for 
eternity. : 

There are many men who area great deal richer 
than their money makesthem. They are rich in 
bills, rich in silver, and rich in gold; but they 
are a thousand times richer in the currency of 
their thoughts and feelings. I know men thatare 
richer in heart and soul than you would suspect. 
There is many and many a man whom, though 
men may gitd him about with their Be 
and batter him with their tongues, see8 5 
seems of gold, and diamonds and rubies, and prec- 
jous stones, and of whose riches the world has no 
idea. 

On the other hand, many a man is poor, poor, 
poor. I will not mention their names, but I 
think of men:in yonder city of New York, of 
whom I have sometimes said to my chance com- 
panion, as I walked along the street, “ For what 
would you besuch aman? If you had to take 
his nature would money buy you?” I have seen 
men, such that, if the earth were one solid mass 
of gold, and there were another world rigged for 
me to enjoy it in, the earth of gold would not 
hire me to be like them. They are‘ rich on 
the outside, rich in their clothes, rich in 
rich in everything but aspira- 
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to cross the sparkling diamond threshold of God's 


Many do not know where to get bread 
m heaven, reached 
down by angel hands, w. and wonders that 
they do not come and pluck it. They are on their 
way to that land where want shall be no more 
known, except as a faint background of memory 
on which to portray in various colors their joy 
and ecstacy. 

Be patient. Bear your troubles a little longer 
without complain You have treasures laid 
up in heaven ; and of all earthly treasure, yours 
are the best. : 

But you walk in New York, and say, “Oh, if I 
only owned this marble palace!” It has been a 
gate of damnation to the man that owns it. Would 
it have been better to you if it had been yours ? 
You walk in New York, and say, “Oh, if I was 
only as rich as those people are, what a life I 
would live!” Their life is not to be compared 
with yours for glory. You took that little child 
by the hand, and led him to virtue and usefulness. 
You bore other men’s troubles when you could 
scarcely bear your own. Thousands of times 
you have forgotten your own sorrows in your 
efforts to relieve the sorrows of others. You have 
sung and prayed by the side of the dying. You 
are full of riches. You de not know how rich 
you are. Caravans are bearing treasures for 
you. Great investments have been made for you 
in heaven. And God wants to bless you with 
the unexpected disclosure of your possessions. 
Unconscious millionaire you are ; and why should 
you envy anybody” Thousands of mea in this 
world live in sumptuous houses who are 
good men. Thousands, of men are rich in 
this world’s goods who are richer in the things 
of the kingdom of God. But how blessed shall be 
the waking of the poor, who have suffered want 
and neglect and abuse here, when they come to 
the full possession of those higher treasures 
which shall not be taken from them! 

There remaineth a rest for the people of God. 
No man can move it. When you shall have in- 
berited it, it will abide with you without fear of 
the seizing hand of the thief, and without fear of 
destruction by moth or rust. The treasures of the 
soul are never stolen, or worn out, or wasted, or 
abated : they are sure, and they augment for ever 
and for ever. Your joys, that are unspsakably 
great in the beginning, shall become greater and 
greater. And God and youshall be happy together 
through eternity. 
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Sroorine is unhealthful. It crushes the lungs to- 
gether between the shoulders. Thus they cannot 
give air io the blood, and the blood fails to nourish 
the whole system. In schools especially this evil 
curls up many of our best girls and boys. They lay 
their books fiat down on the desk and bend over 
to study. Hence short lives, crooked men, round- 
shouldered, hollow-cheeked women, varied ailments, 
and cgliness. An ingenious and cheap and effectual 
preventive of these desk difficulties is Doctor Dio 
Lewis’ Book-frame, which we have used, and whereof 
we know. It is a cheap, convenient, and secure ma- 
chine for holding any ordinary octavo or smaller 
book in such a position that the reader or student 
can sit before it as straight as an arrow, and acquire 
rectitude and leagning together. In like manner, the 
hands thus freed, it permits knitting or sewing. 








Ir is said that during 1863 one of the chief Ger- 
man publishing firms will reach the two-hundredth 
anniversary of its existence, and four ottiers the one- 
hundredth. That is as if Harper & Brothers, for in- 
stance, had been established in 1663, the year after 
Cromwell died and King Charles returned: 





Heat Consiperep as A Mope or Morion: being 
twelve lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain in the season of 1862. By John Tyn- 
dail. With illustrations. New York: Appleton & 
Co. 1868. 12mo. pp. 480 

The theory ef heat here discussed is not the old- 
fashioned one, that heat is a fluid that soaks into 
whatever becomes hot; but the recent one, called 
the mechanical or dynamical theory, that heat is a 
mode of motion; a motion of the ultimate atoms of 
matter. Professor Tyndall is a scientific man of the 
first rank; his expositions and experimenis in 
this course of lectures are remarkably thoughtful, 
ingenious, clear, and convincing; and his style is 
that of the best English popular scientific lecturers. 
Portions of the book have almosi the interest of a 
romance, so startling are the descriptions and eluci- 
dations. 


Tue Resutts of Stavery. By Augustin Cochin. 
Crowned by the Institute of France. Translated 
by Mary L. Booth. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 
1863. 12mo. pp. 413. 

The work of M. Cochin, entitled “ ZL’ Abolition de 
U Keclavage”’ consisted of two parts; a view of the 
results of emancipation and a view of the resulis of 
slavery. Miss Booth, having already translated the 
former, givesus the latter ia the present work. It 
is a large and full presentation of the principles and 
facts which illustrate and prove the real character 
and results of slavery, not merely in this country, 
but in ancient times and in the Spanish, Dutch, and 
Portuguese colonies, and in Brazil as well. This 
broad treatment of the subject much strengthens the 
force of the a posterioré argument against slavery ; 
an argument which, to the shame of our nation, will 
be found often to hav® more weight than appeals to 
principle and to intuitiong of right and wrong. 


Tne Desert Patnway. By Rev. W. Robertson. 
New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1863. 12mo. 
pp. 404. 

A series of chapters of meditations on the occur- 
rences of the march of the Israelites from Egypt to 
Canaan ; whose origin was, as the dedication informs 
us, during a season of affliction which caused the 
shaping of the writer's thoughts by the similitude of 
bis path through troubles to that painfuland devious 
read through the desert. 


Woman AND HER Savior IN Pecsia, By a Return- 
ed Migsionary. With illustrations, and a map of the 
Nestorian country. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 1868. 12mo. pp. 3038. 

A narative of the fifteen years’ labors of Miss Fiske 
among the Nestorian women. It is full of very in- 
teresting facts about those very interesting people. 


Tur Sov. or THnos ; or, Psychometric Researches 
and Discoveries. By William and Elizabeth M. F. 
Denton. Boston: Walker, Wise& Co. 1863. 12mo. 

. 370. 

PPrhe theory of this fanciful book is that everything 
makes pictures of itself on and in everything else, un- 
distinguishable by most persons, but visible and capa- 
ble of description by some sensitive individuals. 
Thus, by being in contact with a tertiary fossil, the 
“ psychometer” can describe the tertiary landscape 
and beasts. It is an ingenious conceit. 


Tur History or THE Surernaturat in all Ages 
and Nations, and in all churches, Christian and Pa- 
gan, Demonstrating a Universal Faith. By William 
Howitt: In two volumes. Phila : J. B. Lippincott 
&Co. 1863. 12mo. pp. 519 and 500. 

This is a collection of statements covering ground 
like that of Mrs. Crowe's “ Night Side of Nature” and 
Mi. Owen's “ Footfalls on the Boundary of Another 
World,” but more extensive, ang intended by the 
author to constitute a body of cifmulative evidence 
for Christian Supernatoralism. 2 

Sermons sy Janez Bunting, D.D. Vol. 2. 
York: Carlton & Porter. 1863. 8yo0. pp. 464. 

Containing twenty-six miscellaneous discourses, 
orthodox ard sound by the best Methodist standards, 
weighty and hortatory, by a preacher of massive in- 
tellect and lofty and forceful character. 

- Systems or Mizrrary Baivoss in use by the United 
States Army, those adopted by the great Europeap 
Powers, and such as are employed in British India. 
With Directions for the Preservation, Destruction, 
and Re-establishment of Bridges. By Brig.-Gen. G. 
W. Cullum. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 1868. 
Svo. pp. 226. Seven 

An extended manual, by an officer experienced in 
the theory and practice of his art. Gen. Cullum has 
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poem perhaps as celebrated in Germany as Hudibra; 
in Erglend. We confess to a disappointment in 
reading it It is a sort of German academic Gil 
Bles in coggerel verses, and is not particularly fuany 
as it stands. It must possess many humorous ally. 
sions lost to the non-German reader; and the jocu- 
Jarities which dwell in the abuse of syntax orthogra- 
phy, and orihoepy—which are a feature of the original 
—sre among the most difficult to render in a foreign 
tongue ; being often uiterly untranslatable, and to be 
— only by some analogical contortion of Eng- 
lish. 


PERIODICALS. 

The Continenial for August has a selectio. show- 
ing no falling off by-reason of editorial changes. The 
only specially noticeable article is Mr. R. J. Walkar’s 
effectual proof of the responsibility of Jeff Davis for 
Repudiation. Indeed, nothing short of the impudence 
of the renegade New Yorker, John Slidell, could have 
dared to tell such a monstrous anc refutable lie as to 
deny that responsibility. : 

—In The Congregational Quarterly for July may be 
distinguished the memoir with portrait of Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Sewall; a liberal minded article on “Church 
Creeds,” by Rev J. Orton; “Ecclesiastical Theses,” 
on church discipline, by Dr. Bacon ; and “ The Exiled 
Churches of Massachusetts,” being aa account of the 
ceprivations of Congregationalist churches of their 
houses of worship by Unitarians, as is claimed, under 
merely legal advantagee, and with great injustice, 
down to the year 1836. 





Aeligions Jntelligence. 





OUR WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


To rae Eprrors or Tae INDEPENDENT: 

By response to a circular sent out by the _ of 
the Home Missionary Society for Northern Illinois, 
twenty-four revivals of religion are reported from 
that district for the period of the last year. These 
were at Aurora, Amboy, Buda, Byron, Chicago, 
Danby, Eagle Point, Garden Prairie, Geneseo, Gap 
Grove, Jefferson, Moline, Mendota, Marseilles, Plain- 
field, Princeton, Rockford, Sheffield, Stoekton, Twelve- 
Mile Grove, Viola, Wianebago, Wheaton. . In all of 
these there were five hundred and eighteen hopeful 
conversions. These were mostly among the youth, 
and many in connection with the Sabbath-school, as 
is more and more common in these times. In five 
places foreign aid was called in. In a few, minis- 
ters of the different denominations united in labor; 
but in most cases the means employed were the or- 
dinary preachirg, together with prayer and confer- 
ence meetings. The evident blessing of God apon 
prayer-meetings as a means of promoting revivals 
ever since the last Great Awakening, should be an 
encouragement to all churches and pastors to use 
the means in their hands to secure these blessed re- 
sults; while, as in the cases of foreign aid, as re- 
ported above, men skilled in the use of proper 
measures may accomplish great good by assisting 
the pastors. The characteristics of most of these 
meetirgs were quietness, depth of conviction, aad 
sclemnity. Greatly encouraging are such indicatioas 
of God’s blessing upon the churches in these times 
of war; and herein is an occasion of great hopeful- 
pegs for our country, for God seems to be turning 
the hearts of the people to himself. 

It hardly seems possible that only,ten years have 
passed since the inauguration of the glorious work of 
church-erection by the Fifty Thousand Dollar Fund, 
which the ‘liberality of the churches increased to 
$61,891 83. Why was it that the scheme had been 
so long delayed? How grand the results already 
secured! And these are not confined to the deaom- 
ination which started the project, for other branches 
of Christ's church, stimulated by this example, have 
gone beyond the pattern. There lies before me the 
report of the disbursement of that original fund, 
with the names of the beneficiary churches, and the 
respective amounts received by them. Mov one quite 
generally acquainted with the churches of the North- 
western states, where most of the money was ex- 
pended, the reading of this list of 280 beneficiaries 
affords a thrill of pleasure. There was a broad:ast 
sowing that has brought forth abundant harvests. 
Many of the edifices then built would never have 





been erected but for the aid and the stimulus of this . 


fund. Many churches aided that were then weak, 
are now, at the end of the first decade, among the 
most prosperous of those in their respective states. 
No wiser disbursement could have been made in the 
interest of home missions. Aside from the positive 
power for good thus secured to the churches, very 
many were thus rendered self-supporting, and so they 
relieved the treasury of that society, which counts 
iis success by the number of its alumni rather thao 
by that of its undergraduates. 

The grand impulse thus elicited is now transform- 
ed into a principle of Christian duty ; the temporary 
committee is displaced by a permanent organization ; 
and the enterprise is guided by a judicious Board of 
Trust and by a secretary, who is the life and soul of 
the whole, honored at the East as the efficient actu- 
ary, beloved at,the West as the sympathizing almoner. 
It is a cause worthy of a place in the calendar of 
every church. Scores of churches are now needing 
aid in this way. The need will not cease until our 
country shall have been Christianized. And this will 
be one of the most efficient methods of securing such 
permanent results. Ten thousand Christians at the 
West will join me in saying. Thanks to the brain that 
conceived the original plan and to the heart that put 
it in motion with an ¢ctus of ten thousand dollars. 

The National Thanksgiving was very generally and 
joyously observed in this city. Several union meet- 
ings were held ; many single churches opened their 
doors for worship ; quite a number of morning pray- 
er-meetings were enjoyed ; the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association held an afternoon union service ; 
collections were taken in nearly all the meetings for 
the Sanitary or the Christian Commission. The ser- 
mon in the New England church, by Rev. J. Morgan 
Smith, who is supplying during the pastor’s vacation, 
was a fine production, showing the superiority of the 
democratic government to all others, and breathing 
the spirit of loyalty not only, but of sympathy with 
the oppressed. 

Rev. 8. - Cochran has received and accepted a call 
from the Congregational church in Grinnell, Iowa, a 
fitting adaptation, which associates high intellectual 
ability with the literary tastes of the place.—Rev. J. 
Kilbourn, lately of Sandwich, Ill, is about to enter 
upon the charge of the church at Lanark, a young 
and interesting enterprise.—Rev. F. Wheeler has 
entered upon the service of the church recently or- 
ganized at Woodhull in Henry co., Ill.—Rev. Robt. 
Hovenden has been dismissed through the advice of 
council from the Congregational church in Garrett- 
ville, O., ard has commenced labor in the church at 
Seville, in the same state.—Rev. W. 8. Peterson, 
late chaplain of the 103d Ill, has accepted a unani- 
mous cal] from the Congregational church at Galena, 
Ill., and will enter upon service at once. This 
church was formed off from the Second Presbyterian, 
(formerly Rev. G. F. Magoun’s,) which has since 
united with the First Presbyterian. The united con- 
gregation worships in the house of the First church, 
which leaves the house of the Second to the Con- 
gregational. Rev. W. B. Christopher, who organized 
and ministered to the church for some time, is now 
preaching at Mendota, Ill.—Rev. Mr. Fowler (Presby- 
terian) has been engaged to preach in the Congrega- 
tional church at Elkhart, Ind., where Rev. Dr. Hoyt 
has labored for several years.—Rev. ©. 8. Shattuck, 
lately of Western New York, is pow laboring with the 
Cong. church at Emerald Grove, Wis ~ Rev. Geo. 
Beecher, a son of Rev. Dr. E, Beecher, has accepted 
a call to labor in the Cong. church at Newton, 
Iowa. ° 

The Christian Era, edited at Wheaton, Tll., by Pres. 
Blenchard, is about to be considerably entasyod 3 Ow- 
ing to ibis and to the increased cost of material, the 
price is to be raised to one dollar a year. The first 
volume is just now expiring, and the publishers are 
making efforts to secure the renewal of old subscrip- 
tions, and dhe additions of new ones. A New England 
correspondent has been secured. It is greaily to be 
hoped that this sprightly, original, readable state pa 
per will receive the patronage which the qnasi or- 

n of more than two hundred churches deserves. 

ev. Geo. P. Kimball has been appointed to take 
change of the Academic Department in Wheaton Col- 
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Wipet long eines the colored chil- 


Not long since I mentioned that 

dren of Chicago were admitted to the publi: schools 
along with the white children, and that there were 
one or two in the High School. But our last (Jop- 
perhead) legislature, in remodeling our city charter, 
enacted that the sable scholars should be put into 
rate schools. Our Democratic City Council 
ered the Board of Education to put the law into 
execution, acd it has been done. A separate school 
has been started for them, and thus they are put 
under the ban of caste This school cannot be 
ded; its pupils can have no access to the High 
1; they are deprived of all that stimulus which 
the grading of studies and classes inspires; their 
teachers cannot be so thorough as those who repre- 
sent a complete course of training. All this insult, 
the eompouad of meanness and baie, is heaped upon 
the children of parents who pay all o¢ the taxes (some 
of them upon property to the amount of $30,000) that 
white men pay, among which is the school tax, the 
fall benefit of which they are deprived of. No wonder 
that, smarting under the galling brand, after paying 
‘their taxes to support the white schools, they have 
set up select schools for their children at private ex- 
pense. At the recent exhibition of the High School, 
when our largest hall was crowded to its utmost 
eapacity, the young lady of color, Miss Mann, who 
had been left in the school by indulgence, was not 
seen with the other graduates upon the stage. After 
the literary exercises were over, and after Philo 
Carpenter, the Vice-President of the Beard, in the 
chair, had given out the diplomas to the other mem- 
bers of the class, Hon. John Wentworth, a. member of 
the Board, arose and administered a scathing rebuke 
to the law-makers who had brought about this state 
of things, and then called upon the young woman, if 
she was in the house, to come forward. She was 
brought upon the stage, and at the hands of Mr. 
Wentworth received her diploma, amid the applause 
of the audience. It is a burning shame that, when 
God is dealing with us for our oppressions of the 
poor black race, we are found devising some refine- 
ment of cruelty still to inflict upon them! Will not 

God yet judge us severely for these things ? 
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CONGREGATIONAL. 


MAYNE—Wiron.—The church at Wilton lately 
ealled a council to advise in regard to the acceptance 
ef their pastor’s resignation. For various causes, 
the attendance was so small that it was not deemed 
advisable to act on the matter. On a subsequent 
date, a8 we learn from The Mirror, “at a meeting 
of mivisters and delegates from several of the church- 
es in Franklin co., at Farmington, July 28, 1863, there 
were present a number of individuals who had been 
invited to, but, for the most part, had been unable to 
attend,” the above council, and they thereupon 
organized as a council, and after a statement of the 
case, with “remarks showing the extreme regret 
with which both parties contemplated separation, 
which was proposed solely on the ground of continued 
ill-health on the partjof Bro. Emerson, it was voted 
unanimously that this council recommend the disso- 
lution of the pastoral relation, and cordially recom- 
mend Bro. Emerson to the churches.” 


VERMONT —Cotcuester —The Congregational 
church at this place has received about thirty addi- 
lions to its membership, as the fruits of a deep relig- 
ious interest which prevailed in the town during the 
last spring. The few who have struggled for so 
many years to maintain the church services, find 
themselves rewarded at last for tlicir faithful work 
and waiting. The church Sabbath-school numbers 
nearly as many as the congregation, and the new 
members have started Sunday-schools in parts of the 
town remote from the church. 

Several have joined the Baptist church also, and 
the two churches are able to work and pray together 
in a rocst Christian way. Why not gostill further 
in this co-operation, and make one strong organiza- 
tion out of two’ weak ones ? G. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston.—We are happy to 
learn that Rev. Mr. Manning of the Old South church 
in Boston is recovering from the long and dangerous 
illness from which he has been sufferiag. For several 
years he has been well known as one of the most 
popular ministers of the Gospel in Boston. During 
the past nine months he has been chaplain of the 
43d Massachusetts Regiment, and it was while ia 


‘the service of his country in that capacity that he 


contracted the disease (typhoid fever) which has 
brought him so near the grave.—Zion’s Herald. 


CONNECTICUT—Mapisos.—The Norwich Bul- 
letin says Rev. Samuel Fisk, formerly a lieutenant in 
the 14th Connecticut Regiment, and now captain and 
brigade-inspector, will return in two or three weeks 
and resume the charge of his church in Madison, 
Conn. It may be so, but it would be more like 
“Duon Browne ” to stay and see the thing through. 
— Springfield Republican. 

NEW YORK—Homer.—Rev. Albert Bigelow, who 
has been pastor of the large church in Homer for 
seme five years past, has resigned his charge, and 
reeeived a call to settle in Jackson, Michigan, which, 
it is probable, he will accept 


OHiO—Ganrrertsvittz, Porrack co.—An ecclesi- 
astical council was called by the church and pastor, 
July 7, to consider the resignation’of the latter, Rev. 
R. Hovenden, for “ want of support.” The council 
advised his dismission for the cause assigned, and ex- 
pressed their cordial esteem of Mr. H., as a man and 
mivister worthy of confidence, and their hope that 
the chureh will not give way to discouragement, but 
continue to sustain their organization. ‘The church 
passed an unanimous vote of thanks to the retiring 
pastor for his faithtul service, and the good feelin 
always maintained between them, with their kind 
wishes for his success in any other field of labor. He 
is now with the church of Seville, Medina co. 


MICHIGAN—Extx Rapips.—Rev. L. G. Warren 
was installed pastor of the Congregational church in 
KJk Rapids, Antrim co., Mich , July 19. 

Introductory Services, Rev. Geo. N. Smith ; Sermon, Rev. 
Reuben Hatch ; Installing Prayer, Rev. J. H. Cromb; Charge 
to the Pastor and Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev. Geo, .. 
Smith ; Charge to the People, Rev. R. Hatch. 

The sermon was from 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17, and 2 Pet. 
i. 21, and inanew and very able manner showed 
how the power of the Bible “ to prove,itself of divine 
origin accumulates from generation to generation ” 
“Without miracles, without the testimony of angels, 
without the witness of special interposition, it demon- 
stratcs itself more and more clearly and stronyly from 
year to year to be what it purports to be—the word 
of the living God.” 

The council was small, owing to the sparseness of 
population and the difficulty of conveniog. A majori- 
ty of the members composing it had to come about 
fifty miles through the woods, and a good portion of 
the way over a single Indian trail. 

Bro. Warren is the first installed pastor in the 
Grand Traverse Association, formed last winter. His 
examination was ably sustained, and he enters upon 
his new relation to his people with good promise of 
usefulness. SCRIBE, 


MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 


Asrort—Rev. J. J. Abbott has not been supplying 
at bockdale, Mass. His present post-office address 
is Whitinsville, Mass. 

Axnrort—Mr. Edward Abbott, late of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, has been appointed chaplain of the 
state institutions on Deer Island, Boston harbor 

Atirx—Rey. C. W. Allen, late of Hubbardston, 
has removed to East Jaffrey, and taken charge of the 
Congregational church in that place. 

Amusirr—Rev. E. OC. Ambler, chaplain of the 67th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, was captured at the battle 
of Winchester, and is now @ prisoner at Libby Prison 
in Biechmond. He says there are six chaplains there, 
and they have prayers every morning and evening, 
and preaching on the Sabbath. 

‘Axnprrson—Rev. Dr. Anderson, of the American 
Board of Missions, has reached San Francisco, on his 
way home from the Sandwich Islands 

Axprrson—Rev. William C. Anderson, D.D., pas- 
jor of the First Presbyterian church, San Francisco, 
Cal., has received a unanimous call to the Fifth Pres- 
byterian church, Cincinnati, Ohio. , 

Bacorn—Rey. Wm. N. Bacon was dismissed from 
his pastorate in Pomfret, Vt., July 21, and recom- 
mended to the church. 

Bapnerr—Rey. Henry C. Badger, lately a professor 
in Antioch College, was ordained pastor of the Unit- 
arian church in East Cambridge on Thursday evening. 

Barxes—Rey. N. H. Barnes has accepted a call 
| the First Congregational church of Kiantone, 


‘Barrs—Rev. J. P. Bates of Thompson has resigned 
a lieutenancy in the lith Conn. Regiment, and ac- 
eepted a call to the pastorate of the Baptist church 
in East Marion, Long Island. 

Wit iialanad pastes ot tan Windy bao nae 
pastor o R c 
— ndale, 28d of June. P ee Perea 
INNEY—Mrs. J.G. Binney of the Rangoon mission 
returned home last walk and is sow with ‘her 
brother, Dr. Pattison of Worcester, Mass. 
rowx—The church (0.-S.) at Portchester has 


extended a call to Rev. F. A. M. 
Theologiral Se A. M. Brown of the Union 


CarRzuraers—Th Holmae h ‘ 
e 
North Cambridge, have . ding sdtieed ae 





cept the retired resignation of their pastor, Rev. 
W. Carruthers. 

Orarxk—The appointment of Rey. Wiliam B. Olark 
of Barrington, Mass , to @ professorship in Yale Col- 
lege, makes him virtually pastor of the College 

ConrzicH—Rev. Dr Cobleigh, editor. cleet of Zion’s 
Herald, has accepted th: office tendere: him. 

Coeme-aer.. aoe Cooke, D.D, of Lv no be 
become acontributor to the columns of Tie New 
York Obdsercer. 

CorxzLL—The honorary degree of LL.D. has been 
conferred upon Wm. M. Cormell, M.D , Philadelphia, 
by the Western University of Pennsylvania. 

Cummixcs—The church in Newport, N. U., have 
refused the request of their pastor, Rev. H. Cum- 
wir ge, for a dis vission, by a vote of 17 to 5. 

Dimarzst—Rev. James Demarest, Jr., of Hacken- 
sack, has received and accepted a call from the North 
Reformed Dutch church of Newark, W. J. 

Dorxr—Rev. Geo. T. Dole of the Lanesboro’ Con- 


* gregational church preached his farewell discourse, 


having been acting pastor there precisely seven 
years. 

Draxe—Rev. A. J. Drake of Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, has accepted a call from the Congregational 
church in Atlanta, «Il. 

Derr—The celebrated missionary, Dr. Alexander 
Duff, is about to return to Scotland in debilitated 
health. with no prospect of ever being able to resame 
his labors in India. 

Dunsar—Rev. Duncan Dunbar, the veteran pastor 
of the McDougal-street Baptist church, New York, 
has gone to revisit his native Scotland. 

Epear—Rev. John Edgar has been settled over the 
Congregational church in Falls Village. 

Exuiorr-+Rev. Charles Elliott, D.D., of Miami 
University, has accepted the chair of Biolical Criti- 
cism and Oriental Literature in the Theological Sem- 
inary of the sorthwest. 

Fisx--Rev. Samuel Fisk (Dunn Browne) is to re- 
turn from the war within a few weeks to the pas- 
terate of his church at Madison. 

}EoRGE—Rev. Mr. George, late of Princeton Sem- 
inary, has commenced his labors with the Second 
Presbyterian church in Newburyport. 

Haecerty—Rev. T. H Haggerty is among the 
pumber off for Missouri. It is a grand field, and he 
is a worthy laborer. 2 

Haruiway—kev. Dr. Halliday of Peekskill left for 
Europe by the Great Eastern, for his health, and his 
congregation have kindly furnished him with the 
means to make the journey. . 

Harrison. —-Rev.Samuel Harrison, late of the Second 
Congregational church in Pittsfield, has been appoint- 
ed agent for the Freedmen’s National Relief Associa- 
tion. 

Hrapiry—Rev. P. C. Headley of Boston has closed 
his brief connection with the Tract Society. 

Henry--Rev. Alexander Henry, who for some 
months past has been supplying the pulpit of Mr. 
Hoyt, of the First church of Louisville, has been ap- 
pointed, together with his wife, missionaries to India. 

Ho.tiwway—Rev. Mr. Holliday has been elected 
Professor of Latin and Modern Languages in Hanover 
College, Ind. 

Hovrenpen—Rev. Robert Hovenden, late of Gar- 
rettsville. O., has taken charge of the Congregational 
church of Seville, Guilford P.-O., Medina co. 

JanEs—Telegraphic information has been received 
of Bishop Janes’s arrival at Saa Francisco in good 
health. 

Kziso—Rev. Mr. Kelso, a refugee from Missouri, 
formerly a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, now a member of the Michigan Con- 
ference, has written a book on his experience and 
observations in rebeldom. 

Kenprick—Archbishop Kendrick died suddeuly at 
Baltimore on July 8. He was a voluminous author, 
and was regarded as one of the most influential pre- 
lates and most learned theologians of the Romana 






Catholic Church in America. His age was 66. ’ 


Kixe—The honorary degree of D.D. was con- 
ferred on Rev. Joseph E. King, Principal of Fort 
Edward Institute, at the commencement of Union 
College. 

Lawrexce—Rev. Amos E. Lawrence has resigned 
the Congregational pastorate at Lancaster. 

Lirrte—Rev. Chas. Little has accepted a call to 
the Congregational church at Paterson, as successor 
of the late chaplain, Francis F. Butler. 

Lyons—Rev. J. L. Lyons, missionary of the A. B. 
C. F. M. at Sidon, Syria, arrived with liis family in 
the steamer City of New York, on the 25th inst. Mrs 
L. returns for the benefit of his health, and will reside 
at present at his father’s, in Montrose, Pa. 

Matrnrr—Rev. William L. Mather has been ap- 

ointed Post Chaplain to the General Hospital at 
uisville. 

McKrr—James Y. McKee, A.M., of Allegheny 
City, has been chosen to fill the chair vacated by Dr. 
Elliott, in the University at Oxford, Ohio. 

McLaren—Rev. W. E. McLaren, recently retarned 
from South America, has been engaged to supply the 
pulpit of the Second church, Pittsburg. 

Merririzitp—Rev. E. P. Merrifield, late pastor a 
South Windham, Vt , has engaged to labor under the 
direction of the United States Christian Commissioa 
at New Orleans, La. 

Mrrritt—An ecclesiastical council called by the 
Congregational church in Wiscasset, Maine, advised 
the dissolution of the pastoral relation of the Rev. 
Josiah Merrill with the church. 

Merriwan—Reyv. W. E. Merriman has resigned the 
charge of the Presbyterian church in Green Bay, 
Wis., and accepted the appointment of President of 
Brockway College at Ripon. 

Monreomery —-The Wniversity of Pennsylvania 

conferred the degrée of Doctor of Divinity upon Rev. 
Henry F. Montgomery, rector of the church of the 
Incarnation of this city. 
. Morrison—-Rev. Archibald Morrison has assumed 
the charge of The Western Episcopalian, and un- 
der his direction the paper will become a valuable 
auxiliary to the church in the West. 

Murpocx—At the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Baptist Missionary Union, held in 
Cleveland, June 30, Rev. John N. Murdock, D.D., 
was elected Assistant Secretary. 

Murray—Prof. David Muyray, A.M, Principal of 
the Albany Academy, has been unanimously elected 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
in Rutgers College, and has accepted the appoint- 
msnt. 

Nespirt—The First church of Fremont (N.-S.) has 
called Mr, Alexander Nesbitt of the Union ‘Theologica 
Seminary. ; 

Newsrrry—Rev. Edwin D. Newberry was in- 
stalled pastor over the church and congregation at 
lonia, Mich., on the 17th ult. Sermon by Rev. Wil- 
liam Hogarth, D D., of Detroit. 

Pankrr—Rev. © C. Parker of Waterbury, Vt., has 
been appointed Secretary of the Vt. Dom. Miss. 
Soc., and has tendered the resignation of his pastor- 
ate. 

Prenriztp—Rev. 8S. Penfield. from McLean, McLean 
co., has commenced laboring for the Congregational 
church at New Rutland, Ill. 

Prizst—Rev. Mr. Priest of Mont Clare, *7. J., has 
declined a call from the Congregational church in 
Claremont, N. B. . 

Quixt—Chaplain A. H. Quint is recovering from 
his late severe illness. He hopes soon to rejoin his 
regiment. 

Picr—The First church in Danvers, lately Dr. Bra- 
men, have extended a cell to Rev. C. B. Rice, lately 
of Saco, Me. ° 

Ricuarpson—Rev. M. L. Richardson, Woolwich, 
Me., was dismissed, June 23, for reasons satisfactory 
to the council, and was commended as a faithful, 
earnest, and loyal pastor. 

Rippte—Rutgers College has conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Laws on Rev. Dr. Riddle, President of 
Jefferson College. . 

Snarrcck—kKev. C. 8. Shattuck of Farmington, Pa , 
has accepted the charge of the Congregational church 
in Emerald Grove, Wis. 

Suira—Rev. Matson M. Smith of Bridgeport has 
received from his alma mater—Columbia College— 
the degree of D.D. 

Suira—Rev. Ralph Smith has recently been dis- 
missed from his pastorate at New Canaan. 

Suitz—Rev. Sanford H. Smith, late of Newark, 
N. J., has received and accepted a unanimous call 
from the First Presbyterian church, Red Wing, Min. 

Sreztz—Rev. R. H. Steele of Nassau has received 
a unanimous call from the Reformed Dutch ak of 
Ithaca. i 

Srinson— Rev. George W. Stinson, Dalton, N. H.y 
has accepted a call to the Congregational church of 
Windsor, Mass. 

Sronzs—Rev. H. M. Stone has been dismissed from 
the pastorate of the Central church in Middleboro’. 

Srroxc—Rev. Edward Strong. who has been sup- 
plying the Presbyterian church in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
while at the West, has declined its eall, and returned 
to New Haven, Conn., with improved health. 

Srroxe—Rev. E. E. Strong of South Natick has 
accepted a call from Auburndale, subject to the ad- 
vice of a council. 

Trevyenr—Mr Cyprian P. Trevyene was ordained 
at Fairfax, Vermoct, to become chaplain in the army. 

Trusvti—Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, chaplain of 
the 10th Connecticut, has been taken prisoner by the 
rebels on Morris Island, South Carolina. 

Tvock—Rev. J. W. Tuck is called to the pastorate 
of the church in Thorndike, and the society has raised 
a permanent fund of $4,000. 

an Prrren—Rev. J. B. Van Petten of Black 
River Conference, is now colonel of the 160th New 
York Regiment. This is one of the regiments that 
acted so conspicuous a part in the siege of Port 


M. Voorhees of White 


a unanimous call from the 

Reformed Duteh church a} Port Jackson, N. Y. 

Waixer—Rev. G. L. Walker of Po has de- 
clined a call from the Pearl-st, church in Hartford, 


: 





THE INDE 


Woopwarp—Rev. John H. Woodward, chaplain of 
the 1st Vermont cavalry, has resigned his post asd 
returned home. 

Warxzn—Hon. D. 8. Warner has been electe! as | 
third President of the Republic of Liberia. Ie is j 
said to be a man of abili‘y a: d integrity, and is known | 
= valued for his industry and basiness ca- | 
pacity. 








COLLEGE RECORD. 


Witi1aus.—Commencemert Aug. 6. The gradu- 
atirg class numbered fifty, but originally consisted 
of eighty-three, one having died, and twenty-nine 
having le!t duricg the course, mostly to engage {a 
the war. Franklin Carter of Waterbury, vt! 
who graduated in 1862, was appointed Professor 
of latin and French io place of I. N. Liacoln, 
deceased, and James T. Spaulding of Enfield, Ct., 
was appvuinted tutor. The salaries of the Profes- 
sors have been increased from $1.100 to $1,200 
peranrum. At the meeting ofthe alumni a poem 
was read from the pen of William ©. Bryant. who 
stucied with the class of 1813, but did not take his 
degree. The trustees have now gracefully awarded 
him jis degree as of that year, and restored his name 
to if$ place in the class. Two other members of the 
class were present to celebrate their semi-centennial, 
one of whom, Dr. P. V. Morris, has made a donation 
of $10,000 to the college. 

The honorary D. D., was bestowed upon Rev. John 
C. Holbrook of Dubuque, Jowa, and upon Rev. Phil- 
emon H. Fowler of Utica, N. Y.; LL.D. upon Hon 
Josiah G. Abbott of Boston. 

The College has just reccived from the state the 
balance of $25,000. appropriated by the state, from 
the saleof Back Bay lands. The trustees appropri- 
ated $10,000 to erect a building for gymnastic exer- 
cises and some other uses. 

Military drill has been intro‘uced as a physical 
exercise. Each class forms a eompany, and the 
four companies a brigade. They had a dress parade 
Tuesday evenirg, and were reviewed and addressed 
by Gov. Andrew. They drill very finely. 


Yare.—Several new appointments have been made 
during the present week. Rev. William B. Clark of 
the class of 1849, upon the unasimous recommenda- 
tion of the academic and the theologic faculty, and 
after examination by the clerical members of the 
Corporation, was unanimously chosen Professor of 
Divinity uoon the Chittenden foundation. Mr. Clark 
has been settled as pastor of the church at Cornwall, 
Ct., and more recently has been preachiog at Bar- 
rington in Messachusetts, and it is contideatly hoped 
that, as the college preacher, his lebors will be attend- 
ed with the divine blessing. 

Mr. Daniel C. Gilman, Librarian of the college, of 
the class of 1852, was elected professor of Physical 
and Political Geography in the department of Litera- 
ture and the Arts. 

The vacancy in the college occasioned by the death 
of Prof. Williem A. Larnod, was filled by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Cyrus Northrop, ef the class of 1857, 
now editor of The New Haven Palladium, to be Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Literatare. He is 
one of the younger graduates of the college, but was 
the valedictorian of his class, has seen something of 
political life, and is said to be a man who can himself 
speak well. Success to him in his new vocation. 

Dr. Leonard J. Sandford was appointed Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology in the medical department, 
in place of the late Dr. Charles Hooker. 

Mr. Lewis R. Packard of Philadelphia, who re- 
ceived a degree of Ph.D., was promoted from. the 
tutorship to be adjunct Professor of the Greek Lan- 
guége and Literature. He is a son of the well-known 
Mr. Frederick A. Packard, Secretary of the American 
Sundéay-&chool Union. 

The statements made this week concerning the 
finances of the college are very satisfactory. The 
legislaiure of the state has appropriated to the Shef- 
field Scientific School, which is one department of 
the University, the entire proceeds of the Congres- 
sional grant of lands, and from this it is expected that 
in a few years there will be realized not les than a 
hundred ibousand dollars. A sum of money whfch 
wes left to the Theological Department by Prof. 
Goodrich, has accumulated until it amounts to about 
fifteen thousand dollars, and this has been increased 
by private contributions to twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, the income of which is now available.— Corre- 
spondence of Congregationalist. ‘ 


JEFFERSON.—The 61st commencement was he'd 
Aug. 6. Sermon, on the Sabbath previous, before 
the religious societies of the college, by Rev. Charles 
A. Dickey of Allegheny City. Baccalaureate, in the 
evening, by President Riddle. Address before the 
literary societies, by Rev. Merrick Johnson of Pitts- 
burg. The degree of AB. was conferred on the 
class, numbering 29, which is the smallest class that 
has graduated at Jefferson for thirty years. A num- 
ber of the class have joined the army, and several 
have already sealed their devotion to their country 
with their blood. The commencement of the class of 
63 was an entire success, and reflects great credit 
on the professors and on the class. ALUMNUS. 


University or Vermont —Fifty-ninth commence- 
ment, Aug. 5. Baccalaureate sermon by President 
Torrey. Address before the Society for Religious fn- 
quiry by J. P. Thompson, D.D., of N. Y. The Phi 
Beta Kappa Society had no celebration this year, its 
orator, koswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., of Union Thev- 
logical Seminary, failing to appear. The oration and 
poem before the Associate Literary Societies was 
given by Dr J. G. Bolland and Rev. Mr. Stetson of 
Springfield, Mass. There was no consolation for 
Copperheads in any of the addresses or after-dinner 
speeches. . There were but eleven graduates, 2 large 
number of the studests being engaged in the war. 
The degree of M D. was conferred on twenty-three 
graduates of the Medical Department. This braqch 
of the University continues to enjoy a high degree of 
prosperity, and to deserve it. No honorary degrees 
conferred. 

It is understood that, before the beginning of the 
fall term (Sept. 3) the corporation will fill the profes- 
sorship of English Literature, made vacant -by Prof. 
Clark’s acceptance of a post in Union College. 

A uew library building, weil suited to its purpose, 
has been erected during the past year, and the rooms 
of the old South College entirely reconstructed an‘ 
refitted. G. 


Moymovutu.—Commencement, July 25 The anni- 
versary address was delivered by Rev James Duncan 
of New Concord, Ohio. His subject was, “ The 
Trials and Responsibilities of the Christian Scholar.” 
The graduating class corsisted of seven—two classi- 
cal and five scientific. This class was much reduced 
a year ago by volunteering—all the young gentlemen 
excepting two having entered the army. 

The degree of A.M in course was conferred on Rev. 
N.H. Brown, pastor near Freeport, Illinois ; Lieut. S. 
McClenahan of 17th Regt. IU. Vols., Vicksburg ; 
Major R. W. McClaughry, 18th Reg. Ill. Vols., Vicks- 
burg ; John S. Spear, student of theology, Cambridge, 
Obio ; Capt. Samuel J Wilson, 9th Regt. Il. Vols., 
Corinth, all of whom belooged to the class of 1859. 
No honorary degrees were conferred. 

Of the 191 students thot were in the college durixg 
the year ending June, 1862,. forty-four entered the 
army ; of these 4 were seniors, 8 jusiors, 10 sopho- 
mores, 4 freshmen. Three have been killed ia batile 
ard six have died of the diseases of the camp. 

John ©, Webber, Ph.D., has been elected Professor 
of Modern Lm guages. 

The ten acres which corstitute the College Campus, 
together with one-sixth of the remainder of the quar- 
ter .section, were donated by Messre. A. Y. & D. 
Graham, on condition that a building of a specified 
character be erected thereon within three years from 
Sept. 1, 1868. The lands thus donated have all been 
sold, excepting two lots, and have yielded to the Col- 
lege over $5,000, $3,000 of which was appropriated to 
the building fund, and the remainder to the endow- 
ment fund. The additional money necessary to erect 
the building was raised by subscription in Monmouth 
and the immediate neighborhood. 


Bowpory.—Commencement August 7. Baczalau- 
reate on Sunday by Pro*. E. C. Smyth, from 1 Cor. 
xiv. 20. Literary oration by Prof. Lewis of Cincia- 
nati, on Tuesday. Poem by J. C. Heywood, Ksq., of 
New York. The graduating class numbered 34. 
Medical graduates, 19. D.D.—Rev. Daniel McBride 
Graham of Portland; Prof. Wm. Smyth, Bowdoin 
College. A.M —Hon. Hugh MeOullock, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. ; Dr. Calvin Seavy, Bangor ; Isaac Adams, «sq., 
Boston, thh inventor of the Adauis printing press. 
The Board granted leave of absence to Prof. Chamw- 
ber’ain during the year, who has a command fp the 
army of the Potomac. The resigcation of Prof. 
Egbert ©. Smyth, Collins Professor, (wbp goes to 
Andover Theological Seminary,) was atcepted ; this 
chair will not be filled at present, Stephen J. Young 
was appoirted Instructor of Modé¢rm Languages in the 
absence of Prof. Chamberlain. Prof. Heary of the 
Smithsonien Institution has presented Bowdoin Col- 
lege a beautiful collection of shells, 305 in number, 
mede by Admiral Wilkes when in the exploring ex- 
peditior. 

Norwicn (Vt.) University.—Commencement Aug. 
12. This isa military school, and carries its students 
through courses of classical, scientifix, or military 
study, and many of its graduates, and undergraduates 
toc, have done good service during the war, in drill- 
ing and commanding Vermont regiments. The 
graduates this year are nine in number. Besides 
the orations of the agrees: there were infantry 
and skirmish drills, address on “Commonplace 
Books ” by Pro*. J. D. Butler, an impressive adiress 

President Bourns on con’ the , an 


readers of this paper, on “The Age of Deeds and 
” an address by Dr. F The 








PENDENT. 


General Wes. 


os 


EMANCIPATION. 


A neport dated July 10 from Superintesdent Nish- 
ols shows,that companies of freedmen have, siaxce 
May 18, been established 0 abandowed farms of reb- 
els in Virginia opposite Washington, according to 
the policy and orders of the War Department, as fol- 


lows: 

On Gen. Lee’s place of Arlington ; on Major North's 
farm near Falls Church, and on rebel Cooke's, rebel 
Means’, rebel MeVay’s, and rebel Jackson's farms, in 
other localities not far off. Oa Jgne 30. 885 souls 
were in these various “encampments,” drawing 
Goverment rations as far us 7-ecessary, going at once 
to work on the land with good-will and good result, 
and steadily improving in health. 

—Maryland slaveholders keep at work man-hunt- 
ing in Washington, and find too maay heartless brutes 
to help them. It is a comfort to know that they say 
it is “up-hill work” to catch souls in Washington 
now. 

—There isa Baptist church in Portsmouth, Va., 
partly of white and partly of colored’ members. The 
latter have during the last few years contributed 
about ee ae gottaining the church and other 
good objects. eretofore, color ple in -Virginia 
might not have either Sy-octiedl ‘Saaday vtec, 
or pastors. Now, these useful negro Christians are 
laboring to possess theraseives of these privilege:, 
but against great difficulties, as their white co-mem- 
bers hold fast to the mione y whi-h their black brethron 
contributed toward a new church, and fight against 
a fair partition. 

—“ ‘The Delaware Improvement Association ” is a 
society Organized and ofiicered by leading mea of 
that state, with Gov. Cannon for president. It is for 
promoting the immigration of Northern men into that 
state, one of the purposes of such immigration beinz 
avowedly to root out slavery from the state. There 
are only 1,706 slaves left in it. The circular of the 
Association is before us Copies can be procured by 
writirg, with two-cent stamp inclosed, to Eli Thayer 
& Co., 7 Wall st., New York city, or L. C. Lockwood, 
Agent Del. Asso., Boston, Mass. This circular ex- 
pains the agricultural and social attractions of Dela- 
ware, and sets forth a very pleasant story for ‘armers 
and laborers who can command a little money, will 
work, are intelligent and moral, and want a cheap 
and pleasent place to live in. 

—At a recent meetirg in Washington, Col Forney 
of The Philadelphia Press and Washington Chronicle, 
publicly acknowledged that he had been in error in 
many things which he had written to the disadvantage 
of the negro race, and expressed a strong and ma‘ly 
sympsthy with and admiration of their bravery and 
good conduct. 


-—® 
EDUCATIONAL . 


Ay cffect of the Rebellion, hitherto littlé discussed, 
has been the total extinction of education there. 
The South never had any common schools of any a>- 
count, so that the “ poor whites” are no worse off 
than before. But all their tutors and govern- 
esses, and almost every one of their seminary and 
academy teachers, and college or university profes- 
sors, were Northern men and women. All ot these 
who have rnot.been murdered or couscripted, have 
fled North. So there has been no education there. 
Bishop’s Polk’s great University s-heme has also 
éied. He said he had $400,000 subscribed for it. 
This is very likely ; for the Southern custom is geae- 
rally never to refuse to subscribe liberally, and never 
to pay up the ount. To refuse to subscribe mty 
be taken as an insult to the agent; to ask for the 
money is an insult to the subscriber. 

—The scheme of state military schools is more or 
less discussed, always with favor. In Massachusetts, 
commissioners are already drafting a plan of orgac- 
ization for one; and newspapers are from time to 
time urging tite importance of the scheme. 

—The National Teachers’ Association, at its recent 
annual meeting at Chicago, passed two very signifi- 
cant and seasonable resolutions ; one of them reco.o- 
mending the establishment of military schools, and 
the other the study by all pupils sufficiently advanced, 
of the rcdiments of the constitution and of law. 

—The teachivg of the eager and delighted contra-. 
bands to read and write will tenfold compensate for 
the loss of schooling which the rebellion causes to 
the whites. 


POLITICAL. 


A Srate Cofivention of the im mediate emancipa- 
tionists of Missouri has been called by leading loyal 
men in that state, with Hon. B. Gratz Brown at their 
head. As slavery has a contract to die there in ten 
years, it will naturally be ready to “buy its own 
paper” on pretty much any terms. The pro-slavery 
party in Missouri is really only kept alive for the 
political advantage of its former leaders, now mostly 
“ Conservative Union ” men. 

—The National Democratic Committee is to meet 
in New York city, Sept. 7, to pull the strings for the 
Presidential Nominating Convention. A Jew, we be- 
lieve pot naturalized, agent of the Rothschilds, is 
chairman. His name, originally’ Schomberg, he has 
translated into Belmont. 

—The Dial, “a campaign paper devoted to the in- 
terests of the National Union party,” is to appear 
daily at Philadelphia, and this is a sign of the times. 

—Recent news from Missouri indizates that Lind- 
say, Union and Radical Emancipationist, is chosen to 
Congress, to succeed the laie Mr. Noell. It was 
pretty much given up that Scott, pro-slavery Demo- 
crat. was elected. The matter is, however, not yet 
entirely certain. 

—Fernando Wood is spoken of as Copperhead can- 
didate for Speaker in the next Congress. 

—Mr. Fisher, Copperhead candidate for governor 
in Iowa, docs rot wish to be beaten, and declines. 
There is a state committee of 448 members. This met 
to fill the vacant candidacy. Five of itmet. They did 
not feel namerous enough to nominate, and adjoura- 
ed. : 4 
—The New York Union State Convention meets at 
Syracuse, Sept. 2. It was never more urgently the 
duty of all loyal voters to attend the primary meet!- 
ing; send good and brave and intelligent men as 
delegates to this convention ; and thus provide for 
the nomination of such men for a state ticket. 

—Union men have been elected to the Senate of 
Kentucky from eleven districts ; and to the House of 
Representatives, 52 Union men, 2 “no men or mon- 
ey,” aud 2 with no politics given. 

—aAll the plans and offers ioward reconstruction 
that come from the slave states, specify the preserva 
tion of slavery as one condition of peace. Thus: 

THe American Itisp. 


(Not by Thomas Cariyle.) 
Paul, of the South (attacking Peter, of the North, 
from behind with a long knife)—Go to —— destrac- 


tion! 

Pxrer (detecting him just in time, dodging the blow, 
and knocking him down with his fist)—No, thank you ! 
There ; will you be quiet? 

Pavi—Yes, if you'll set me up straight again, and 
put my hat on for me, and give me my knife and let 
me alone! 


PERSONAL. 

Tue “ Count Joannes,” as he calls himself, formerly 
Mr. George Jones, has been from time to time suing 
people in Boston who made fun of his title ; just as 
it enrages a dog to pull him by the tail, although it 
may be a very ridiculous tail indeed. He has done 
this so often that the grand jury has at last indicted 
him as @ common nuisance, for stirring up strifes 
among quiet citizens. He may perhaps be snuffed 
out by this proceeding. 

—Ex-Senator Wall of New Jersey, an eminent dig- 
nitary amorgst the glorious army of Copperhead mar- 
tyrs, was martyred again the other day at the Dela- 
ware Water Gap, where he was summoertig. He 
interrupted in a :ude mantef & gentleman who was 
rejoicing over some Union Victories ; was reproved, 
and struck the rejoicer in reply with his cane. 
Upon this the gentieman—a Philadelphian—turned 
to and gave Wall such a beating that he had to be 
put to bed, and next day he changed his base. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cuicaco has been tormented by impure water; the 
city supply having been drawn from sources abomin- 
ably defiled by sewerage, and all the filth of a great 
city. “fhe city council and board of works have se: 
about curing the evil, by carrying a tunnel under the 
bottom of Lake Michigan, two miles out, by which 
water is to be brought into the town from a pure part 
of the lake. This is to be five feet in diameter, and 
sixty-five feet from the surface. It is to be built by 
sivking three cribs in the lake, sinking iron cylin- 
ders inside of them, sucking out the earth by atmos- 
pheric pressure through the cylinders, and when they 
are thus sunk far enough, tumneling each way at 
the bottom. At the outermost end a light-house 
will be built. . 

—A Cincinnati company has 7.000 acres of Tennes- 
see cotton in successful cultivation in Southern Il- 


linois, by the hands of refagees from East Tennessee 
and Georgie. 





along the 
and New York. enabling swifter and safer and infin- 


itely more eommodious passage, and without change 
of ears. 


Enz le 
reccncile himself to ary future state of existence 
from which the earthly institution of dinner shall be 
excluded. “Among the Eo ” he says, “ 
has a kind of sanctity bug independent of the dishes 
that may be set upon the table.” 





THE “POCKET” OF INDIANA. 


Orrice or Ass’t Provost-MarsHaL GENERAL, 
InpiaxaPouis, Accust 7, 1863. 

To THE Epirors or Tae InDePENDENT : 
GENTLEMEN: In your issue of the 30th ultimo, 
a report is republished from The London Daily News 
of remarks said to have been made by Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher in the city of London relative to 
American affairs. In that report the following 
passage oceurs > 


“ The resistance to the conscription in Indiana 
and the alleged apathy in Pennsylvania are alto- 
gether exceptional. He denies the apathy in 
Pennsylvania, he is sure that that state will do 
its duty, although from local causes the people of a 
paiticnlar district may fail. He knows Indiana 
wel], having lived there, and states that the miscon- 
duct is Jimited to a part known as the ‘ Pocket,’ 
inhabited chiefly, by a degraded ‘population derived 
from the neighboring slave states, so ignorant that 
not one in twenty can read,” 
The object of this note is to say : 
ist. That not a single act of resistance to the 
execution of the Conscription Act has occurred in 
that part of Indiana known as the Pocket. 
2d. That the character given in the above extract 
to the people of that region is not now and never 
was descriptive of the inhabitants of a single town- 
ship in “the Pocket” or any other portion of Indi- 
ana. 
I do not believe that Mr. Beecher made the re- 
marks as they are reported. 

Conran Baker, 
Act. As’ Provost Marshal General for Indiana. 
VaLuaBLe InrormaTion —This, according to 
the English Government, would seem to bs state- 
ments framed to prove what it wants to be be- 
lieved ; not statements of truth. Thus, Dr. Sand- 
with, so well known for his connection with the 
defense of Kars, @lates, in agletter to a daily 
paper, an anecdote which illustrates this state of 
things. He says: 


“ When I was in Turkey, about two years ago, 
an English consul regaled me with stories of 
Turkish barbarities that made my flesh creep. 
* At least,’ I remarked, ‘ you have the satisfaction 
of reporting these horrors to your Government.’ 
‘By no means,’ he answered ; ‘I dare not report 
too unfaverably of the Turks. We consuls have 
been given to un¢erstand that unfavorable reports 
of the Turks are not agreeable at headquarters. 
You know my career depends entirely on giving 
tatisfaction to my superiors, and I cannot sacrifice 
myself for the sake of truth.’ You may imagine 
my f-elii gs when I heard this, and on careful 
inqu ry I found that such was everywhere the 
impression.” 





Brooxiyn anv Kincgs County War Funp Com- 
mITTEE.—We gladly announce, at the request of 
this patriotic body, its existence and place of busi- 
ness. It acts under the sanction of Gov. Sey- 
meur, of the Supervisors of Kings county, and 
of a great public meeting of Brooklyn citizens. 
Its objects are to aid in recruiting, to assist the 
Sanitary Commission, and to help in all ways 
sick and wounded or discharged soldiers, and the 
families of these, or of those deceased. 

Their headquarters are in Hamilton Buildings, 
r No. 15 Court street, Brooklyn, 2d floor, over the 
Dime Savings-Bark, where all manner of infor- 
mation about the Committee and the soldiers it 
works for is furnished, when possible. Money 
to help this useful body may be sent to its Treas- 
urer, Isaac H. Frethingham, President of the 
Nassau Bank of Brooklyn. 

A Farm For a Susstitute.—The Richnond 
Whig contains an advertisement in which “a 
farm of two hundred and thirty acres, in Hanover, 
Va., or the highest price in Confederate money,” 
is offered for a substitute. 

After thie offer is accepted, we expect by-and- 
by to hear that Gen. Meade has taken both the 
farm and tke substitute. 





i 


gpA* i? Ww. LEWIS & CO., 
Ne. 62 PEARL ST., NEW YORK, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT. 


Particular attention to the sale of Butter? Cheese, 
Eg Hops, Beans, Grass Seeds, etc. Consignm:. 
eolicited, reasonable cash advances made, end prompt 
account, sales, and remittance assured. 

REFER TO 
R, H. LOWRY, Eae.. Pres’t Bank of the mbifc. 
EDWARD MOTT ROBINSON, Esq., of the firm of W. T. Cole- 
man & Co., No. 70 Wall st. 
Orders for purchase of goods well attended to. Inclose 
funds or satisfactory reference, 2nd directions how to ship. 
Parties buying for the army are liberally treated with 


QO” DR. TOWNSEND'S 





CELEBRATED 
MAGIC STOMACH BITTERS, 


THE GREAT RENOVATOR OF THE GASTRIC JUICES 


A sure remedy for weak, sour, and irritable Stomachs, 
Liver Complaint, Incipient Consumption, Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchial affections, Pains in the Side and Stom- 
ach, and Weakness of the Bowels, General Debility, Diar- 
rhea, Jaundice, Eruptions of the Skin, etc. It cleanses the 
Stomach and Bowels, purifies the stream of life, correcting 
the secretions, and expelling all morbid and virulent matter 
from the body, and checks the tendency to disease. THFSE 
BITTERS meet with universal success in all parts of the 
work, ana are a pleasant tonic for family use. 

Fort Gastron, NewBery, N. C., May 8, 1863. 

To Messrs. Ralph Pomeroy § Co, No. 41 Jay street, New 
York City : This is to certify that I have used old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s * Magic Stomach Bitters,” and with sigaal suc- 
cess. I have found it to relieve immediately Cramps in the 
Stemach, engendered by exposure to the heavy dew of a 
Southern clime, and also a corrective to the effects (billoug- 
ness) of water in our locale (or locality.) I think if it was 
introcuced copicusly into the army camps, it would greatly 
lessen the bills of mortality. 

Carr. Auex. Wa Sutra, 
Com’d’g Fort Gaston. 

Sold by all Druggists and Family Grocers. 

Proprietors, RALPH POMEROY & CO., 


No, 41 Jay street, New York. 


OLD BR. JACOB TOWNSEND’S 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF 


SARSAPARILLA 


This ma be considered the best eral medicine now 
before the. public. As a PURIFIES OF THE BLOOD, in 


PILES, OOBTIVENESS, snd. all 
SCALD HEAD. SPINAL COMPLAINTS, and el | oly 
eases aririn oe — ~ also WEAK. 


ERA hole Dba Ww 
SUR. re IRRITABLE STOMACHS, DYSPEPSIA, etc. = 


most in existence. 
wih ow te LIVER COMPLAINT, IN CIPTONY. SCONSUMP- 
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TION, and all affections of tht a gg 
= Gn ouale pay OO , COLDS, ASTHMA TIC and 
BRONCHIAL A¥F£CT!ONS,80 and eaaily, be 
it astonishes and delighis any person — 
diseases of ‘children, and as a general NURSERY - 
E, it with unqualified success, andsaves the lives 
GE it ae it is particularty to female com- 
plaints bence its e to as well as unmarried 
oe where PIMPLES, 
diseases of the skin, BLOTCHES, 


seems to be a perfect antidote. M 


es with age, and when a hundrea 
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aa OR SEYMOUR, AND 
HIS HONOR GOVERN rR SE 


Ir shea mefacedness belongs to Governors, it ought 
to sit in crimson on the cheeks of Gov. Seymour. 
That functionary, having kept up a riot under 
pretense of putting it down, has since tried to 
break down the Government under guise of 
holding it up. But he struck so hard that, failing 
to hit, be himself has fallen down. In his game 
at letter-writing with the President, he was beat- 
en worse than with a quarter-staff. W,here is 
Governor Seymour now? He is sitting in the 
dust at Abraham Lincoln’s feet. The President 
makes his enemy his footstool. Too heavy armor 
on a knight, when he miscarries and gets unhorsed, 
keeps him down until some one lifts him up. So 
these heavy Letters with which the Governgr 
mailed himself for an onset against the Govern- 
. ment, now lie on him like, cruel weights, and, to 
add to his griefs, his “ friends” are of a charac- 
ter who dare not now come forward to his rescue. 

They are restrained by Gen Dix, now in mili- 
tary command of this Department. The General 
is an old Democrat, like the Governor, but having 
served two years in the field, his honor as a sol- 
dier and his patriotism as a loyalist uaite to 
double his desire that the rebellion may be smit- 
ten into defeat, instead of helped into victory. 

His address to the People of the State is an un- 
intended sarcasm on the Governor. “For the 
* honor of New York,” says he, “let us take care 
“that the history of this rebellion, more vast than 
“any which has ever convulsed a nation, shall 
“eontain nothing to make our children blush for 
“ the patriotism of their fathers.” Now we would 
like *to know, if only for curiosity’s sake, what 
were the emotions of the Governor on reading 
these words! “Those who, in the history of 
“ political societies,” says Gen. Dix, “have been 
“the first to set themselves up against the law, 
“have been the surest victims of the disorder which 
“ they have created.” Is that not as bad as men- 
tioning the Governor by name? “While the car 
“of victory is moving on,” adds the General, 
“and treason is flying before it, God forbid 
“that the state, or its constituted authorities, 
“ should attempt to stay its progress.” Did the 
Governor here cry cut, with the guiltiness of Mac- 
beth, “I could not say Amen when they did 
“say God bless us?” “No good citizen,” adds 
Gen. Dix, “ will array himself, either by word or 
“deed, against the draft.’ Does this not arraign 
the Chief Citizen as not a good citizen? “ When 
“the existence of the Government is in peril,” 
continues the indictment, “he who resists its 
“authority commits a crime of the deepest turpi- 
“tude.” Is there any escape for the Governor 
from this condemnation? “He is,” adds the 
prosecutor, “the voluntary instrument of those 
“who are seeking to overthrow it, and becomes 
“himself a public enemy.” Is that anything less 
than the impeachment of Horatio Seymoar? 
True, there is a single mitigating circumstance : 
that as the Governor’s “ friends” are public ene- 
mies, how could the Governor honorably be any- 
thing but a public enemy himself? If this covers 
him with the scorn and indignation of loyal men, 
whose fault is it but his own ? 

These columns have spoken plain speech of 

Gov. Seymour from the beginning. Does any one 
ask why we have thus singled him out, and held 
him up to disagreeable conspicuity? We will 
answer. On the second day of the Riot, after he had 
concluded his speech to the rioters, and while the 
applause was vanishing into the air like a miasma, 
one of those bloody-handed men, well identified 
by witnesses as a leader of the mob, ran up 
the City Hall steps, and nodding and smiling 
in approval of the Governor’s speech, public- 
ly patted the Governor's shoulder! And the 
Governor still stands on as bad an eminence 
as on that bloody day--the central and lead- 
ing figure of all the Northern opponents of 
the cause of the Union, the patted favorite 
of the enemies of the country. His name is 
now the rallying-word of all the opposers of the 
Government, not only in this state, but, as he 
hopes, in all the North—gathering, from far and 
near, all that class of spirits who have lately been 
canonized as neither “rioters” nor “ gentlemen ” 
but “men.” He is the commander-in-chief of the 
malcontents: the programme-maker of the fac- 
tionists : the present hope of the friends of our 
enemies. Whatever evil thing is now to be done 
against the Government is expected to be done 
by Gov. Seymour. Other complotters are not to 
move until Gov. Seymour has first moved. Bion 
Bradbury, Copperhead candidate for the Gover- 
norship of Maine, is publicly pledged to withdraw 
the troops of that state from the battle-fields, if 
Governor Seymour withdraws the troops of New 
York—though it does not seem to have occurred to 
either of these politicians that the President of the 
United States is the only man who can withdraw 
the troops of Maine or of New York from the 
battle-fields of the Union. Our enemies south of 
Washington are marshaled by Gen. Lee; our 
enemies north of it, by Gov. Seymour. This is 
ithe reason why we arraign the Governor of New 
York. Though the truth sting like a wasp, yet 
‘we must speak it. 

The draft goes on once more. But why was it 
stopped? A measure so needful to the country 
in the hour of its emergency—a measure which 
loyal men of all parties united in demanding—a 
measure which Gov. Seymour himself asked for in 
his inaugural address—ought, in its execution, to 


have met with nothing but help, instead of hin-: 


drance. Nor, except that Gov. Seymour tripped 
it, Would it have stumbled. But what has been 
the conzequence? A millstone upon the Govern- 
orsownhead. He has crushed his hopes with his 
own hand. Sitting in a high chair at Albany, 
his ambition is to sit in a higher one at Washing- 
ton. If the Governor had asked advice from 
the loyal masses of the North, they would have 
told him that the only road to the next 
Presidency lies over the broken ruins of the Re- 
bellion. But the man who said at Tweddle Hall 
that the South canhot be conquered, and who then 
tried to break the draft-wheel to bring his prophesy 
to pass, is just the man td lose the next nomina- 
tion. The man who said that the 
Constitution is better than the one which our fath- 
ers made, and that the true policy for New York 
was to follow South Carolina out of the Union, 
is am excellent fossil to put upon the shelf. 
These are brave times for shelving men! As 
geologic convulsions upheave rocks and moun- 
tains, so the loyal Northern’ masses will next 










summer, after the rebellion is ended, make a grim 
sport of upheaving Presidential candidates. Did 
it seem to the Governor that an arrest of the draft | 
would prove a popular stroke of policy, and argue | 
@ cunning hand, and lay up claim toa reward | 
next year? It wasa mistaken judgment. The | 
people mean that the country shall be saved, not 
lost. Fathers whose sons are in the regiments 
which the July victories decimated know that 
their brave boys need new comrades, and the 
loyal voice of the country cries out, “Turn the 
“wheel!” When Gov. Seymour stretched out his 
hand to stop it, he stopped the wheel of his own 
fortune. Constitutionally a feeble hand for a helm, 
he has always been haunted with a fear that he 
would one day commit political suicide: he need 
fear no longer—he has already committed it. He 
is now one of the souls described by Swedenborg, 
who are dead a good while before they know it! 
Does any one say that the Governor’s procla- 
mation of yesterday morning sounds unobjection- 
able? The Governor had too little life left ia 
him to make objections. A conquered man, he 
could no longer fight. An enemy to the Adminis- 
tration, he could only bend his knees to it. Furious 
against a draft, he could do nothing but execute 
it. It is thus that God causes the wrath of man to 
praise Him, while the ‘remainder of wrath He 
restrains! The Governor’s proclamation puts 
grave-clothes on the. Governor’s rebelliousness. 
Wrapping the tame rag round him like a wind- 
ing-sheet, he shows the world how a dead man 
may bury the dead! Inquest shall be held, and 
verdict shall be rendered : 
“Horatio Seymour—died from a blow by the 
“ hand of Abraham Lincoln.” 





PAPAL INTERVENTION. 


Tue sword of civil war, that has pierced 
through our own soul, has revealed the thaughts 
of many hearts at home and abroad. Rulers and 
peoples of all nations have shown what manner 
of spirit they are of. The British Government 
and the British people, Napoleon and the French, 
have well-nigh split upon this rock. Should 
their intervention advance beyond its present 
moral stage to material expression, the gent would 
be instant and ftcurable. Last in the train of 
seeming mourners over our disrupted state comes 
the Pope. Forgetful for the moment of the polit- 
ical prisoners crowding the cells of the Roman 
Inquisition, forgetful of the prayers of eleven 
thousand Italian priests and as many millions of 
Italian people, that he would cease to intervene 
against the unity and liberty of their country, he 
casts his longing eyes on our domains, and dreams 
that the hour has come for his public assumption 
of authority over us. He writes a letter to the 
Archbishops of New York and New Orleans on 
our affairs, concerning which three things ara 
noticeable : first, that such a letter should have 
been sent at all ; second, the manner of the epistle 
extraordinary ; and third, the matter of it. 

The fact of such an appeal is a novelty in our 

history. Never before has the Papal See pre- 
sumed to address the American Nation. It seemed 
too thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Protest- 
antism to admit of such an intrusion. But the 
leaven of iniquity has been at work. It has 
ejected the Word of God from our schools ; it has 
in some cases forced the states to support schools 
which it has established and controls. It has 
meddled constantly in politics, compelling one 
dominant party to accept its priests as patrons, in 
return for their giftof their people for its sup- 
porters. It has even constrained the party 
which it earnestly strove to defeat to accept its 
leaders for their foreign representatives, and to 
send abroad archbishops and bishops to use their 
influence in favor of a Government they neither 
loved, nor feared, nor reverenced, nor wished to 
prosper. 
Having been so frequently recognized by us 
through our parties and administrations, the Pope 
might well incline to recognize us. He could 
plausibly say, ‘‘ Now is the time to take the first 
“step. They are ina condition when my words 
“may seem fitly spoken. They afford me a chance 
“to assume the sovereignty therealso. If I let this 
“opportunity slip, its like may not occur again for 
“ generations ; if I seize upon it, I gain a foothold 
“that may be followed up as fast as events may de- 
“ ternfine, and which will result in its real, perhaps 
“its confessed subjection to my sway.” No more 
cunning artifice has marked any foreign act toward 
us during this struggle. It looks further than 
Napoleonic invasions or British neutrality and 
belligerency. 

But the manner of the intervention is note- 
worthy. The pious professions with which it 
opens and abounds are familiar to the student of 
Papal literature. Shakespeare imitates them pro- 
fusely in his priestly characters. They are new 
and hence impressive to our untutored eyes, but 
every power in Europe has known them for ages. 
Amid their long-drawn sighs and persuasive pro- 
testations, ‘wo sentences reveal the two steps the 
Pope takes. The first excuses himself for speaking 
because of his general interest in the affairs of all 
nations ; the second goes further, and more than 
claims authority to demand that we pursue the 
path he marks out. Listen: 

“-Sicce we, by virtue of the office of our apostolic 
ministry, embrace, with the deepest sentiments of 
charity, all the nations of the Christian world, and, 
though unworthy, administer here on earth the vice- 
gerent work of him who is the Author of peace and 
the Lover of charity, we cannot refrain from incul- 
cating, again and again, on the minds of the people 
themselves, and their chief rulers, mutual charity and 
peace.” 

His apostolic and Messianic assumptions are 
only used to “inculcate” here. But he waxes 
bolder, and proceeds not many lines below to 
“admonish” us to “embrace peace ;” professing 
to speak as a parent: 

“Neither omit to admonish and exhort the people 
and their supreme rulers, even in our name, that with 
conciliated minds they would embrace peace, and 
love each other with uninterrupted charity. For we 
are confident that they would comply with our pater- 
nal admonitions and hearken to our words the more 
willingly, as of themselves they plainly and clearly 
understand that we are influenced by no political 
reasons, no earthly considerations, but impelled 
solely by paternal charity, to exhort them to charity 
and peace.” 

This is @ new position for the Pope to presume 
to occupy toward this country. And this paren- 
tal relation is most significantly connected with 
the remark that he is impelled by-no “ political 
“and earthly considerations.” As if aught but 
such considerations affected the enemy of Italian 
unity, the protector of the expelled Bomba, the 
nurse of brigandism in the kingdom of Naples, 
who rejoiced over the fall of Mexico more than 
any other potentate in Europe, firing salvos of 
artillery from the castle of St. Angelo in honor of 
the event; who is the craftiest and busiest inter- 
meddler in the politics of Europe, except the fa- 
vorite son of the Church, Napoleon Third. He 
assumes the parental relation toward us for 
precisely the same reason that the very venerable 
and apostolic wolf told Little Red Ridinghood that 
it was “ impelled solely by ‘ grand’-parental char- 
“ity” to make a meal of her tender flesh and 
bones. 

Lastly,{note the matter of this letter. It is a cry 
for peace ; a demand on our leaders to become 
reconciled to each other. It never hints as to the 
wrongfulness of the rebellion, or the awful sin 
which underlies it. It never rejoices in that 











the combatants. Not a word of sympathy or 
encouragement to the nation in its fearful struggle 
with a hideous crime; and this, too, by one who 
boasts that he speaks with “ no earthly considera- 
“tions,” and only as the vicegerent of Christ. 
Sent to the Archbishops of New York and New 
Orleans, it is constructed for both latitudes, and 


sentatives and guides of the Republic, of liberty, 
of humanity, and of Christ. From it we can 
easily trace the reasons for the course pursued by 
the Papal Church in this country. We see why 
they have been 80 little patriotic, and are yet so 
intense in their antipathy to the war and its ideas. 
If their apostle and vicegerent is so silenton the 
sins of slavery and rebellion, and so careful to 
treat their friends and foes precisely alike, his 
reverent subjects may well express the same sen- 
timents in the more outspoken forms of hostile 
speech, and vote, and riotous action. 

The letter inaugurates a new era in the rela- 
tions of Papacy to this nation. It is a cloud no 
bigger than a man’s hand, but it is black with 
omens. Especially is it to be feared at this mo- 
ment, when our successes may tempt us to a com- 
promising peace. Itgives the Catholics aground 
for pressing compromises and retractations that 
shall give the rebellion in its dying gasp a renewed 
and mightier life. The Papacy may thus bind the 
fetters afresh upon us, and at the same time take 
to itself the glory of such a peace, and employ the 
influence thus secured for its own further and 
baser ends—if aught can be baser than such a sub- 
jugation. But we believe that the Pope’s projects 
and undertakings will miserably fail, and that 
piety and patriotiem will preserve us from Papal 
and all kindred interventions. 

ce —— / 
THE SLAVE—THE FREEMAN. 

‘As there are stout ships which will weather the 
toughest storms, but rack their frame-work and 
roll their masts overboard in the succeeding calm, 
so our stanch ship, the Union, may ride ‘out the 
tempest of Rebellion, and stand up bravely against 
thé wild waves Of treason, and yet find, at last, 
her greatest danger in thejhour‘of peace, when the 
elements of a new social system are to be recon- 
ciled to each other, reduced to order and cohesion, 
and put into their true relations. Hitherto one 
great interest has ruled the nation—standing 
with its feet upon the neck of one prostrate race, 
and holding another in its hand with the firm 
clutch of an unyielding despot. Slavery has re- 
duced the blacks to the lowest point of ignorance 
and humiliation of which humanity, when sur- 
rounded by the blessings and amenities of modern 
civilization, is capable; as a dominant politi- 
cal force, and an overwhelming #6cial influence, 
it has ruledin the state and the church, in the 
pulpit and on the rostrum, at the ballot-box and 
in the counting-room, in the schools and the 
newspaper. It is a mighty revolution that in 
two or three years shall lead a nation of twenty 
millions of people to shake off a system of such 
gigantic proportions, however powerful the un- 
recognized but irresistible impetus that for thirty 
years has been at work to bring about that result. 
No other government but ours, no other form of 
government but that of a republic with its uni- 
versal diffusion of popular intelligence, of civic 
virtue, and of true conservatism, could stand the 
rack and tear of so tremendous a change. It 
shakes society te its very base in one-half the 
country, upheaving it like one of thos convulsions 
of nature such as geological] st:ata show, where 
the surface of the earth has been rent and lifted, 
and the bed of the ocean piled into mountains. 
We shall, ere the war is over, pass through this 
trying transition-period of our national history, 
suppress rebellion, crush treason both North and 
South, restore the Union, and abolish slavery. 
The work of destruction will be felt through the 
whole body politic and social from its center 
to the very extremities of its most attenuated 
nerves, but it will stand firm and strong, its feet 
planted upon the Everlasting Rock of justice and 
of truth. But the work of destruction over the 
work of construction begins. 

The work of construction begins, and wherein we 
may find our greatest difficulties. To new politi- 
cal relations a people so facile as ours, so ready 
for novelty, so apt to fall upon its feet, so unfram- 
meled by hoary traditions, and so habituated to 
do its own thinking, each man for himself, will 


they are to be sustained by the same people who, 
endowed with the same intelligence, governed by 
the same patriotism, aiming at the same purpose, 
striving for and gaining the same self-government, 
will soon give to them shape and fitness, and har- 
mony and order will follow with unerring cer- 
tainty. But there are other elements besides those 
of a merely political character. 
industry is to supplant another; the labor of the 
slave is to give way to the labor of the freeman ; 
civilization is to open wide its portals and bid four 
million human creatures enter among the people 
whom hitherto it has counted as only so many 
human machines, fitted only to do the world’s 
rudest work with the spade and the hoe; the 
State and the Church and the School are to wel- 
come these new pupils, untutored and rude ; to be 
affiliated and taught, and raised to equality and 
brotherhood. The shock of abolishing slavery, 
though it cost us much, as repentance of a great 
sin ought, we shall encounter and probably stand 
firm. To establish Freedom is a still mightier 


work, and needs the more strength and the greater 
wisdom. 


We do not mean to underrate our present diffi- 
culties, or those which threaten us in the near 
future. How slavery is to be abolished ; by what 
machinery the returning states, with slavery elim- 
inated from their social and political constitutions 
—the Hamlet left out—are to be readjusted in 
their place in the Union, are not merely questions 
of great moment, but in meeting aft a settling them 
we may have to encounter obstacles to a lasting 
and genuine peace quite as great and as difficult to 
surmount as any that we have yet been called 
upon to overcome. But that we shall surmount 
them we do not permit ourselves to doubt. On @ 
clear issue between Slavery and Freedom, the 
people who have carried on this war, and who for 
years before have contended for the principles 
that have animated its prosecution on our part, 
can neither be cheated nor defeated. The pledge 


‘and will be sustained, however much of Northern 
before it shall finally triumph. Bat then comes 


the country in nearly all the states south of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line, and if the nation fajls here in fore- 
thought and wisdom, neither this generation nor 
the next will see the end of the trouble that will 


follow. The work is one to be done, and not to 
be left to do itself. 


A commission, as our readers kaow, was some 
time since appointed by Government in relation to 
this subject. It consists of Messrs. Owen, 
McKaye, and Howe, and they have recently made 


some months’ inquiry and observation, which are 


full of interest and importance. They regard the 
emancipated negroes as in many respects like chil- 


eyes that such an assertion as this should be 





grandest word of this , of eman- 
ciation. Not the leet difredee is made between 


thought necessary or proper. How the indigna- 


puts the rebel chiefs on a level with the repre- 


soon accustom itself. The relations are new, but 


One system of 


of the Proclamation to a race and to the age must 
treason there may be to be trampled imthe dust 


the work of reconstructing society, and resettling 


& preliminary report, containing the results of 


dren, but possessing all the attributes of character 
requisite for free and civilized society. It is a 
curious proof of how slavery has blinded our 






tion of the Democratic press would be aroused 

should any commission undertake to inqaire into 

the fitness for citizenship of the poor whites of 
the South or of the Irish immigration of the last 

ten years! And yet there can be no serious ques- 

tion that the great mass of the black population 

of the slave states is superior to either of these 

Nelasses. It is nevertheless true that there are 

peculiar of characteristics belonging to the 

Southern negro which need to be carefully ob- 

‘served and considered. Man is, to a certain ex- 

tent, the creature of circumstances, and two cen- 

turies of slavery must needs have molded the 

character of the slave. We are inclined to think 

that no other race could have been so long sub- 

jected to such oppression with so*little injury 

but be this as it may, we have to deal with the 

facts of the case as they are. The faults of the 

slave, as they come of training, rather than of 
natural endowment, so they need to be corrected 

by education. The blacks are children, in a great 

measure, and must be treated accordingly. They 

| will need wise government, but it must be the 

governing wisdom of parents to children. It is 

‘the missionary and the schoolmaster, quite as 

much as the magistrate, who will be needed at 
the South, so far as the black is concerred. Strong 

hands will be necessary to reduce that chaotic 

society, composed of blacks and whites alike in 

need of guardianship, to order and discipline, but 
there must be wisdom as well as strength. The 
mistake of the British Government, when slavery 
was abolished in the West Indies, was that it 
provided for the civil control only of the 
people, leaving them with only such little 
aid as a few rot very enlightened missionaries 
could give, to fit thenfselves for their new condi- 
+ tion of freedom. The result has been that in 
Jamaica—whose circumstances were most like 
those of our Southern states—it has taken a quarter 
of a century to produce those beneficial results of 
emancipation which ought to be apparent the 
moment the slave is made a freeman. We ought 
to profit, and profit largely, by the knowledge of 
other experiments. The most successful transi- 
tion from slavery to freedom was that effected by 
Toussaint l’Ouverture, who made of his people 
not only happy and good citizens, but productive 
workmen. The prosperity of Hayti under his 
wise and beneficent rule far exceeded that it had 
ever reached under the palmiest days of slavery. 
It was the prosperity of a free people, wisely and 
kindly, but firmly governed. But Toussaint’s first 
step of preparation for freedom was to make the 
slaves soldiers, and in the discipline and rigor of 
the camp he substituted self-control and self- 
respect, industry and vigor, for the servility and 
abasement, the laxity and indolence, of the planta- 
tion. Toussaint had the most rigid regard for the 
rights of the blacks ; for as an emancipated slave 
he knew what it was to be deprived of and to 
recover them ; but as a wise ruler he understood 
the faults and the weaknesses of his people, and 
his laws were framed to meet these. Whether 
‘opr own Government will be as wise as this black 
man, and wiser than that of Great Britain, remains 
to be seen. At least we trust that it is awake to 
the fact that the future of the whole Southern 
section of the Union for many years to come, its 
productive prosperity, the character of its whole 
people, white and black, and the reflex of that 
condition, whatever it may be, upon the North, 
depend upon its method of handling this great 
auestion. It must neither leave it to take care of 
itself; nor must it govern the blacks to death, 
but find safety in that happy medium that will 
unite the parent with the governor, the Christian 
teacher with the magistrate. 

CONSCRIPTION. 

Tue first conscription bill ever proposed to the 
Congress of the United States was framed by 
George Washington himself in 1790. This bill 
was more severe than the later one prepared by 
Monroe, or even the present law. He pro- 
posed to make all free male inhabitants, between 
the ages of eighteen and sixty, liable to service, 
except actual mariners, and those exempted by 
the laws of the respective states. All who were 
liable to service were to be divided into three 
classes, Viz. : 

- (1.) All between eighteen and twenty-one ; 

(2.) All between twenty-onevand forty-five ; 

(3.) All between forty-five and sixty. 

They were to be divided into legions, regiments, 
companies, and sections, the latter to consist of 
twelve persons each. When it became necessary to 

| raise men for an army, they were to be furnished 
by the classes from eighteen to forty-five. Drafted 
persons were to serve three years as regulars, and 
the liberty of procuting substitutes was guarded 
against abuse by stringent regulations. Persons 
belonging to the third class were to be called into 
active service only in cases of actual invasion or 
rebellion. 

In addition to these regulations, Washington, 
on whose patriotism the shadow of a doubt never 
rested, recommended the adoption of a “ perma- 
“ nent rule that those who in youth decline or re- 
“ fuse to subject themselves to the course of milita- 
“ry education established by the laws, should be 
“ considered as unworthy of public trust or public 
“ honors, and be excluded therefrom accordingly.” 
He also believed and taught that the Government 
possessed the right to compel the citizens of the 
several states to bear arms’ in its defense, and 
“the right to regulate the service on principles of 
“ equity for the general defenses.” 

The conscription bill prepared by Mr. Monroe 
in 1814, differed in many respects from Washing- 
ton’s. Its principal feature was the proposition 
to divide the entire free male population between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five into classes of 
one hundred persons each. Each class, in the 
event of hostilities, was to furnish one man for 
the war within thirty days after the classification, 
and to replace him in the event of casualty. In 
case of failure to comply with the law, a draft 
was to take place in the delinquent class. The 
men thus drafted were to serve as regulars, as 
was the case in Washington’s plan, and as such 
were no longer to be considered as subordinate to 
state authority. : 

A substitute for Mr. Monroe’s bill was proposed 
in Congress by Mr. Giles. It was made a test 
question in 1814, and received the hearty support 
of the Democratic party, both in Congress and in 
the country at large. But for the conclusion of 
peace it would have been passed by Congress, 
with an amendment, which the Democratic mem- 
bers insisted on engrafting upon the original bill, 
“authorizing the President, in case of neglect or 
“ refusal of the governors of the states to execute 
“the provisions of the law, to call directly on the 
“ militia-officers of the state to carry them into 
“ effect.” The Democratic idea of state sover- 
eignty, under the administration of Madison, was 
hardly up to the standard of the present day. 

The same questions of constitutionality which 
are now the subject of controversy between the 
general Government and the governors of some of 
the states, were fiercely agitated during the war of 
1812, 1t was held by the Governor of Connecticut 
that the militia could not be called out upon the 
requisition of the general Government except :in 
case of actual invasion, and that when called into 
the field, they could not be taken from under the 
command of officers appointed by the states, or 
placed under the immediate orders of an officer of 
the United States army. This will be recognized 











Copperheads of to-day, who, in their zeal i” 
weaken the arm of the Government, and thus 
insure the success of the rebellien, are not 
ashamed to procure their weapons by breaking 
into ‘the armory of the old Hartford Convention. 
It was also held by the Governor of Connecticut 
that the private’ soldiers could not be legally 
detached from the bodies to which they belonged 
when called into the service. These absurd 
claims, which, if allowed, would have destroyed 
the military power of the country, received the 
sanction of the council and legislature of the 
state. In Massachusetts, the judges of the Su- 
preme Court declared that the power of deciding 
whether the exigency existed which would justify 
the Government in calling out the militia belonged 
exclusively to the states. 

The President, in his message to Congress of 
Nov. 4, 1812, strongly dissented from these de- 
cisions, and declared that if sustained they would 
effectually cripple the United States as a military 
power. The question was finally decided in 1827 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
held that it belonged exclusively to the President 
to judge when the exigency exists which would 
justify calling out the militia. And this, down to 
the present war, was also the opinion of the Dem- 
ocratic party, which as late as last summer was 
nearly unanimous in urging the authorities at 
Washington to a draft, and in denouncing the sys- 
tem of volunteering as too expensive, and too slow 
for the exigency of the time. They followed the 
lead of Washington, Madison, Monroe, and all the 
most distinguished statesmen of their party in up- 
holding the constitutionality and the expediency 
of a draft. If it'was constitutional last summer, 
how can it be unconstitutional now? If it was 
expedient then, why is it not a thousandfold more 
expedient now, at a time when the Union ranks 
are being thinned by the return home of so many 
regiments whose term of service has expired ? It 
requires but little observation to see that the op- 
position to the draft does not arise from principle, 
but that it is instigated by sympathy with the re- 
bellion, and a fixed purpose to render the war un- 
popular among the people. 





Tue RevoLtvutTion 1n Mapagascar.—News by 
the late arrivals puts a better aspect upon the re- 
cent revolution in this important African island. 
It appears that the dethronement and death of the 
infatuated young King, whose accession to the 
throne occasioned so much joy, had become a 
matter of imperative necessity, as much as that 
of Charles I. or Louis XVI. Mr. Ellis, the vet- 
eran missionary who has so long watched for the 
welfare of Madagascar, has written to the London 
Missionary Society a detailed account of the affair. 
The principal points are stated in the following 
extract from an editorial article in The London 
Nonecnformist, July 8 : 


“King Radama II. was the sole author of his own ruin, 
His inherent weakness of character, never really rectified 
by Christian principle, made him the tool of dissipated and 
designing companions, the slave of debasing vices, and fin- 
ally the victim of a monomania which hurried him nto ex- 
traordinary acts of despotism, folly, fanaticism, and cruelty. 
We can only account for the wild and murderous projects 
to which this pre-eminently amiable but weak-minded sov- 
ereign lent himself, even to the extent of a plot against the 
life of Mr. Ellis, by adopting the conclusion of that devoted 
missionary, that ‘from meny combining causes’ Radama 
*had become bewildered and alarmed, and that he finally 
logt his reason.’ 

“The revolution in Madagascar was an act of pure self- 
defense—the deposition of the King a measure of urgent 
necessity. The country was fast lapsing into anarchy, and 
the Government monopoiized by young men as inexperi- 
enced as but more depraved and designing than, their sov- 
ereign. Discontent became universal, till at last the proc- 
lemation authorizing duels, mortal combats - in fact, civil 
war—brought matters to a crisis. His Ministers remon- 
strated, and at length reluctantly resisted the decree. A 
revolution broke out, the King’s illicit advisers were all 
slain, and himself continuing obdurate he was put to death 
in his palace, notwithstanding the earnest entreaties of his 
consort, who was subsequently proclaimed Rasoaherena, 
Queen of Madagascar, to the general satisfaction. 

“Only in one important respect has this revolution 
brought about a change. The sovereign of Madagascar is no 
longer absolute, but has freely accepted terms which, says 
Mr. Ellis, ‘may be regarded as the germs of constitutional 
government.’ The nobles and heads of the people are to 
share in the making of the laws, perfect liberty and protec- 
tion are again conceded to all foreigners, liberty of worship 
guaranteed to Christians and all others, and the treaties with 
European nations are to be faithfully carried out. Mr. Ellis 
concludes his letter with the assuring statement: ‘ Our mis- 
sionary prospects seem torest on a better foundation than 
ever.’” ‘ 


By an oversight in the proof-reading, a para- 
graph in a late issue was credited to The Lon- 
don Pgtriot, which should have been credited to 
Tie Record, an Episcopalian newspaper in Lon- 
don, which took a gloomy view of the revolution, 
because it upsets the sectarian project of con- 
verting Madagascar into a diocesan bishopric. 
The Christian missions are all hopeful. Mr. Ellis 
is not the bishop at all, but exercises the personal 
functions due to his character and services, more 
analogous to the incommunicable prerogatives of 
an apostle than to an episcopate of the Anglican 
organization by Act of Parliament. 





Tue Case or Rav. Cuartes Beecuer.—The 
Congregational church at Georgetown has refused 
to accept the doings of the late ecclesiastical coun- 
cil, which advised the dismissal of their pastor. 
On the question of acceptance, the votes were 21 
in favor and 27 against. A series of resolutions 
were then adopted, by a like vote of 27 to 21, in 
which the doings of the council are objected to, 
on the ground that the council was not called to 
try Mr. Beecher, but to look into the state of 
things in the church and give Christian - counsel 
calculated to heal their difficulties ; that the prop- 
er steps had not been taken as a case of disci- 
pline ; that the sentiments condemned are not the 
sentiments of their pastor, in respect to atone- 
ment and eternal punishment, and that the other 
points of doctrine condemned are allowed to be 
held by others without reproach. So Mr. Beech- 
er remains pastor at Georgetown, and the discus- 
gion is transferred to the arena of pamphlets and 
newspapers, as far and as long as the public in- 
terest in it shall remain. 





Benevotent Funps ror Newsparers.—We 
have more than once had occasion to express 
regret or disapproval when we have found funds 
which were given for benevolent purposes mis- 
applied in paying the expenses of publishing 
newspapers devoted to the same objects. The 
result in almost every such case has been a sad 
absorption of funds, without any corresponding 
advantage to the cause. We might name several 
striking instances, but it might be invidious, and 
reopen some old sores. We only repeat the ad- 
vice to all concerned, that no faithful agents or 
committees should allow themselves to devote 
moneys from the general fund for paying the ex- 
penses of publishing a newspaper. If such a 
publication is deemed important, the requisite 
funds should be raised specially for that purpose. 
Christian honesty requires this. Wé will not 
make the suggestion more specific at this time. 





Preservation or Frax Straw.—A deal 
of flax has been raised for the seed, ie thées 
ent high price of cotton has drawn the attention 
of farmers to the pessibility of some arrange- 
ment by which the fiber may be made available 
without costing more-than it is worth. There 
are several processes for cottonizing flax that are 
more or less profitable when the raw flax can be 
procured near at hand ; but flax straw is such a 
bulky article that it will not pay for transporting 
apy considerable distance, and the establishments 
where flax is dressed for the mill are few and far 
between. But yet they are inereasing in num- 


ber, and new inventions are being brought into 





use. Under these circumstances, it is recom- 


at once as precisely the position occupied by , the mended for farmers, after threshing out the seed, 
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to stack the straw carefully, protect the stacks 

with boards or a good thatch, and await the com- 

“ng of customers, who will appear some time. If 
we, |! stacked and covered, and kept up from the 
grom “4s the straw might keep for years. 





Tue », '8T Kinn or Liquor.—At the late Tem- 
perance G, mvention in Saratoga, a gentleman took 
occasion to v ‘ter @ word of caution as to the'cir- 
culation of et! reports concerning the loss of 
battles by the in, “™perance of commanding gen- 
erals. He said tha, * Shortly before Vicksburg was 
taken, an anxious par, “t went to the President to 
urge that Gen. Grant should be removed from 
command, becausé “he drinks.” Mr. Lincoln 
calmly inquired of his visito.” if he could tell what 
liquor Gen. Grant drinks. ‘.b¢ man could not 
tell what it was. “Iam sorry ) °¥ can’t inform 
“me,” said Mr. L., “for I should ,'ke to recom- 
“ mend some of the same kind of liq.4°F to some 
“ other generals.” 


Muusters anp THE ReturNnep Soxpier.3-—In 
view of the immense evils to which the morals ox the 
country must be exposed from the return of thon'- 
sands of soldiers from camp life, the late Army 
Temperance Convention at Saratoga Springs -pase- 
ed the following resolution, inviting ministers of 
the Gospel everywhere to make them a special 
object of attention, a resolution which we eara- 
estly commend to their special notice : 

Resolved, That in view of the return of several 
thousands from the army to their homes direct from 
the temptations and vices of camp life, and with no 
particular employment before them, the ministers of 
the Gospel are earnestly invited to take a special in- 
terest in them, to prepare the community for their 
reception, and to address them in private and from 
the pulpit on the temptations to which they will be 
exposed, and thus save them from becoming, in a 
drunkard’s course, a burden on the community and a 
hopeless ruin. 








OUR PARIS CORRESPON. DENCE. 


Paris, Aug. 4, 1863. 
To THE Epitors or THe INDEPENDENT : 

There is scarcely a day that we do not find in the 
Sitcle and the other two or three liberal journals of 
Paris, allusions to the miserable deficiency of public 
instruction’ “We have universal suffrage, and we 
cannot read and write,” says one. “For the same 
population America spends a hundred millions, while 
we do not spend ten,” says another. 

But though the appeal is incessant, it falls upon 
deaf ears, and hearts of stane. It is more glorious 
to send a conquering army to enter the halls of the 
Montezumas than to civilize France. 

A few years ago twenty-five millions were appro- 
priated to improve the public roads, and they have 
been greatly improved. Millions more have been ap- 
propriated for war, and the wars are succcessful, 
and the people expect nothing but war while a 
Napoleon reigns. 

The great army he must always have at his com- 
mand, and a portion of it must be employed. We 
may rest thankful that our troubled land has not been 
its field, as would certainly have been the case, if 
Mexico had proved an easy victory. New railroads 
and telegiaphs must be built in the new colony, though 
nothing is said about schools, as this is not among 
the Napoleonic means of civilization. Yet France 
spends more than England, and more of her “ peas- 
antry” can read than of the “common people” across 
the Channel. 

France is divided into 86 departments, and these 
departments into 368 arrondissements, these into 2,850 
cantons or counties, and these into 86,826 communes 
or villages. At the head of each department is a pre- 
fect, at the head of each arrondissement a sub-prefect, 
and at the head of each commune a mayor, each 
assisted by a council. 

The municipal council is chosen by the people, but 
may be dissolved by the mayor and another appointed 
to please himself, and ten thousand have been thus 
dissolved since 1851. 

This is another cause of constant complaint, that 
municipal aflairs are not left to the people entirely, 
that the minutest arrangements of the most insig- 
nificant village are ruléd at Paris. Since the elec- 
tions, the Emperor has professed a willingness to 
grant a litile more liberty in this respect, while he 
bas deprived of office more than fifty mayors, for not 
meddling enough in political matters, where their 
people had shown sufficient intelligence to give a fear- 
ful proportion of votes against his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

In the colonies of the West India Islands the cen- 
sorship has been removed from the press, but it re- 
mains in all its rigor at Paris. The Siécle has just 
received a second advertisement, though it was for 
no offense defined as such by the law, and the slight- 
est pretext will be improved to give it a third, which 
will finish its career, all trom pure revenge. These 
instances of petty spite and malice have been mani- 
fested upon all occasions, and seem too contemptible 
for a village pettifogger. 

The Siecle remarks this morning that “it is hu- 
miliating to think that France does not enjoy as much 
liberty. as England, Belgium, or even Italy,” and 
does not hesitate to express its disapprobation of the 
whole Mexican campaign. If the Mexican officers 
who have been sent to France exhibit a specimen of 
the submission of their people, and their willingness 
to become French subjects, it will not be so easy to 
keep them conquered as it has been even to conquer 
them. They are evidently burning with shame and 
the spirit of revenge. One is said tohave covered 
his face to avoid a gaze by which he felt insulted. 

General Forey promises that in five years peace 
and prosperity will prevail, but they have been twenty 
years in Algiers, and the conquest is not yet finished. 

It is sixty-three years since Napoleon I. organized 
France, end thought to see order rise immediately 
out of confusion. He founded universities and high 
schools, but during all his reign only $850 were ap- 
propriated for primary schools! He did not begin at 
the foundation. In 1808 not half the villages in 
France had any species of primary school. 

At the Restoration in 1816, $10,000 were decreed, 
and something done toward organizing committees, 
age te pe of public instruction was appointed. 

n é sum was increased to i 
1880 to $60,000. de 

At this time, just before the Revolution, something 
pretending to be a school was established in nearly 
two-thirds of the communes, but with no provision 
for a There was no school-house and no 
land upon which to build one. The children assem- 
bled in a barn or stable, or in some hovel where the 
teacher's family cooked, slept, and others were born. 
Or if some place was reserved for this purpose, it 
was.cold, damp, and dark, without window or fire or 
seats, and the teacher sold rum and tobacco in the 
next room, and was often intoxicated. 

This was the importance attached to primary in- 
struction only thirty years ago! It is not strange 
that France had no solid foundation, and that she is 
ever tottering. During the eight years previous to 
1861, there was no report concerni public instruc- 
tion, because the Government could not afford it! 
Such affairs cannot be intrusted to the people them- 
selves in the different departments, as they are ignor- 
ant and inefficient as children, never vue teen 
trained to any intellectual labor. 

In 1838 a system was organized, and two hundred 
thousand dollars appropriated to establish permanent 
schools, and teachers’ salaries fixed at forty dollars 
ayear. Since then the appropriation has been in- 
creased to a little mbre than eight millions and a half 
which includes the sum devoted to normal schools, 
rent and repairs of school-houses, salaries of inspec. 
tors, delegates, paper upon which reports are made 
and every possible item of expense. Of this sum 
five hundred thousand is spent for Paris, which has 
a population of nearly two millions! 

Schools for girls were not considered important, 
and not established for several years after those for 
boys, and even now, no law requires the communes 
to sustain them. Where they exist they are taught 
by nuns, an¢ all the influence of the clergy is given 
to retain them under their supervision. 

In a public school of four hundred boys in Paris, 
there will be seen one teacher and one assistant. 
How thoroughly they must be taught! When they 
come to enter the army, @ good deal more pains is 
taken to teach them to murder and destroy. 


- They have no 
knowledge of geography, even of France. or history, 
except a few sentences about the 
kings, courts, ests, and 


schools of ev tion, four millio regis- 
tered as attending, not two-thirds of is Gieter 
=e ag large proportion only attend 
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Bg the Pew Nand 3h I 
1 . Major ‘ ' 
eovond son of Rev. James and ie 
wna Jate of the 24th Mich. Voluntee 
Derbyshire, En Gis pare 
‘when he was quite young, and fin 
dence in Detroit, he dint 
the beginning of the war his sterlir 
to offer his services in the defense | 
on her aitar has he poured out hi 
career among the soidiers of his ac 
he joined the 7th Regiment of Mich 
as First Lieutenant of Co. F 
small share of the glorious recor: 
At the battles of kdward’s Ferry ar 
ed great skill and pepeee through h 
‘was promoted to the captaincy of tl 
orable seven days’ battle before | 
a the alert, and at Fair Oaks, P. 
on he was conspicucus for his 
rallying his own and other regimer 
ter rout. Amid the terrible slau 
Oak Swamp, aad Malvern Hill he 
dall through his coat. 
ent joined Pope 


Just as his re; 
to the 24th Mich. as its major, hav 
Governor for otion to this res 


services and from his well-known! 
regiment he went into the battle 
incessant services serious 4 + 
was with great reluctance that he : 
hometorecruit, But his disease—c 
deep-seated to be cured, and while 
he stopped at the N ational Hotel 
when he telegraphed for his friend: 
soon left him, and he passed quiet); 


"Oh! for 
Wherein to meet love's ferven 
Some breast to pillow hife’s la 
Some voice to speak Of hope 
Beyond the pass of shadows.’ 


** Mother! I may not hear thy v 
Father, ye watch to greet my : 

Dear brothers, fare ye well - « 

‘ Blessing and love a thousandf 
My soul’s last earthly breathir 


As an officer he was cool and co! 
was universally beloved by all unde 
superiors he was always respectful, : 
to Be strictly enforced. Asa Christi 
andexemplary. He early in life un 
tional church of Detrvit, and amid a 
city he universally maintained a ch: 

irit ¥ as true Christian principle. 
of a dear wife and infant child some 
dial resignation to the will of God, 
be reunited with them in those blis 
rows anc bereavements never interr 
of the blessed. 


Woonpstbar—aAt New Orleans, J 
Woodbridge, D.D., pastor of theSecon 
that city, at an advanced age. He wi 
ton, Mass., and a younger brother of 
of Hadley. He wasa member of \ 
not take his Sa. He was firs 
Mass., and after laboring in several 
agent for Bible and Tract Societies. 
setiled in New Orleans. He was an 

preacher, and very interesting in 
Northern birth and connections, he 
of Southern opinions. is eulogi: 
that “* he took no decided part in the 
country,” meaning by this the war 
cient liberties and institutions of th 


Pratt—In Milton, N. Y., Jul 
Luther Pratt, in the 62d year of hi 
and peace, of firm principle and 
gone. He was the son of Deacon E 
and light in the church of East H 
father he held his office to the hon 
organizetion of a church here, for 2: 
elder beloved, supporting and build 
was near his heart, and his death is 
church Not a moment’s warning \ 
word could be uttered, but to his b 
child and friends there is an assurar 
life, is peace and joy. 


Milton, N. Y. 
Lzavitr—At Hudson, N. Y., Augu 
of Rev. W. 8. Leavitt, and daughte 


Grover of Newark, N. J. Her rema 


wood Cemetery. 
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Just as ent joined Pope he received orders to 
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services and his well-knownfitness. While with this 
r he went into the battle of Fredericksburg. His 
incessant services Sey bey oye his health, und yet it 
was with great reluctance ed a furlough to go 


accept 
hometorecruit, But his disease—diabetes—had become too 
deep-seated to be cured, and while traveling for his health 
he stopped at the National Hotel. Here he rapidly sank, 
when he telegraphed for his friends, but too late, his reason 
soon left him, and he passed quietly away among strangers, 


**Oh! for some dear eye, 
Wherein to meet love’s fervent farewell gaze ; 
Some breast to pillow life’s last agony ; 
Some voice to speak 6f hope and hter days, , 
Beyond the pass of shadows.” ° 


“* Mother! I ane A not hear thy voice again ; 
Father, ye watch to greet my step in vain ; 
Dear brothers, fare ye well— on each dear head 
‘ Blessing and love a thousandfold be shed— 
My soul’s last earthly breathings.” 


As an officer he was cool and collected and daring, and 
was universally beloved by all under his command. To his 
superiors he was always respectful, and required their orders 
to Be strictly enforced. Asa Christian he was conscieatious 
andexemplary. He early in life united with the Congrega- 
tional church of Detroit, and amid all the temptations of the 
city he universally maintained a character whose moving 
spit was true Christian principle. He bore the severe loss 
ot a dear wife and infant child some five years ago with cor- 
dial resignation to the will of God, and he has now gone to 
be reunited with them in those blissful climes where sor- 
rows anc bereavements never interrupt the happy moments 
of the blessed. 


Woons At New Orleans, June 30, Rev. Srhvectes 
Woodbridge, D.D., pastor of theSecond Presbyterian church in 
that city, at an advanced age. He was a native of Southamop- 
ton, Mass., and a younger brother of John Woodbridge, D.D. 
of Hadley. He wasa member of Williams enw = but did 
not take his degree. He was first settled at Greenfield, 
Mass., and after ring in several other places, and as an 
agent for Bible and Tract Societies. has been many years 
settled in New Orleans. He was an earnest and attractive 

reacher, and very interesting in prayer. Although of 
Northern birth and connections, he was a zealous champion 
of Southern opinions. His —— in The Observer says 
that “‘ he took no decided part in the sectional quarrels of our 
country,” meaning by »his the war for the defense of the an- 
cient liberties and institutions of the land. 


Pratr—In Milton, N. Y., July °28, of paralysis, Mr. 
Luther Pratt, in the 62d year of his age. Aman of purity 
and peace, of firm principle and _ elevating influence, has 
gone. He was the son of Deacon Eliah Pratt, long an officer 
and light in the church of East Hartford, Ct., and like his 
father he held his office tothe honor of Christ. From the 
organization of a church here, for 22 years, he has been an 
older beloved, supporting and building up the cause which 
was near his heart, and his death is a severe stroke to our 
church. Not a moment’s warning was given, nor a parti 
word could be uttered, but to his bereaved companion an 
child and friends there is an assurance that his end, like his 
life, is peace and joy. 

Milton, N. Y. 


Lzavirr—At Hudson, N. Y., ey 17, Mary Louisa, wife 
of Rev. W. 8. Leavitt, and daughter of the late Hon. 8S. R. 
Grover of Newark, N. J. Her remains are buried in Green- 
‘wood Cemetery. 


‘o BUSINESS NOTICES. 


‘© From THIS LITTLE BOOK, PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY, AND TRUE 
TO THE MINUTEST PARTICULAR, THOUGH ASTONISHING AND ATTRAOT- 
IVE BEYOND BELIEF, WE LEARN THAT FLORENCE NIGHTINGALES 
AND GRACE DARLINGS ARE NOW THE SPONTANEOUS GROWTH OF OUR 
counTry.”—Press, Portland, Me. ° 

















_ TICKNOR & FIELDS 
Have now ready the SECOND THOUSAND of 
HOSPITAL TRANSPORTS : 


A MEMOIR OF THE EMBARKATION OF THE SICK AND 
WOUNDED FROM THE PENINSULA OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE SUMMER OF 1862, 

Compiled and published at the request of the Sanitary Com- 


mission. 1 vol. 16mo. 75 cts. 





“This intensely interesting volume has been prepared 
unger the auspices of the Sanitary Commission. Most of the 
letters composing the volume were written by Frederick 
Law Olmsted, Esq.» Secretary of the Commission, the Rev. 
Mr. Knapp, Chief Relief Agent, and several ladies who are 
co-workers in the enterprise.”—Chronicle, Washington, 


“ A continuous narrative of wonderful interest to every 
loyal mind.”—Register, Salem, Mass. 


“It is more absorbing than a novel, is written in a very 
aphic and animated style, and has the great merit of tell- 
ng facts. We need but name Frederick Law Olmsted as 
one of the writers to insure attention to its statements.” — 
Gazette, Salem, Mass. 


B&H Sent post-paid on receipt of advertised price by the 
Publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
No. 135 WASHINGION STREET, 
Boston. 





L. D. OLMSTED & OO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Francis Brapiex 


AGENCY. 


Leman Baap. 
LOAN AND OOLLECTION 


(NVESTMENTS MADE, 
AMPLY S£CURED BY MORTGAGE 

ON PROPERTY IN CHICAGO, 
MOTES aND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD CLAIMS 

ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 

References to torrespondents at different points East will 

be furnished, with circulars, giving details of business, to any 
one applying by letter. s 


Wiseram H. MARSTON, 





BANKER AND BROKER, 


No, 36 Watt Sraezx, New York, 


Deals in GOVERNMENT SECURITIES ot all kinds; 
Buys and sells STOCKS, BONDS, and GOLD at th 
BOARD OF BROKERS, EXCLUSIVELY ON COMMIS 
SION; Collects MATURING ‘‘CERTIFICATES OF IN- 
DEBTEDNESS,” and remits the interest in GOLD, or ac- 


counts for the same at the market rate in currency. 


All business intrusted to him will receive his PERSONAL 
ATTENTION. 


&@ INTEREST allowed on SPECIAL DEPOSITS. 
j= & HATCH, 


BANKERS 
AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECULITIES, 
AGENTS FOR THE U. 8S. FIVE TWENTY LOAN, 
are prepared to furnish the U. 8, FIVE TWENTY-YEAR SIX 
PER CENT. BONDS, direct from the Government, at PAR 
and ACCRUED INTEREST, as heretofore. 

It having been determined to extend the time for the issue 
of FIVE-TWENTY BONDS, we shall continue to act as 
agents and furnish the bonds as heretofore at par, witn in- 
terest commencing from date of subscription. 

We also keep on hand a constant supply of all classes of 
Government Securities, for sale at the lowest market rates, 

U. 8. 7-30 TREASURY NOTES. 

U. 8S. SIX PER CENT. BONDS of 1861. 

BU. 8. ONE-YEAR CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS, 
etc., etc, 

Maturing Certificates of Indebtedness collected promptly 
on favorable terms. The Gold received for the interest will 
be forwarded to the owner, or sold in New York at the best 
market rate, and returns made in current funds. 


FISK & HATCH, 
No. 38 WALL STREBT, N. Y, 


YY SSMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 44 WALL STREET, 
WILL CONTINUE TO FURNISH 
U. S&S. FIVE-TWENTY BONDS 


AS LONG AS ISSUED BY GOVERNMEN T, AT 
PAR AND INTEREST. 
CHECKS ON CITY BANKS received in payment. 
INTEREST on BONDS to commence on day of deposit. 


Constantly on hand, for sale at market rate— 

U. 8. 6 PER CENT. COUPON BONDS, of 1881. 

U. 8. CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS—Interest pay 
‘able in Gold. 

U. 8. CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTED: 
ona ; NESS—Interest pay 


SEVEN-THIRTY TREASURY NOTES. 
VERMILYE & CO. 
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DISEASES OF THE BYE, EAR, 


AND AIR-PASSAGES. 


Da. LIGHTHTLL can be consulted daily until 3 p.m. at his 
residence, No. 34 ST. MARK’S PLACE. 


Patients will net be received except during the regular 
Office hours, unless im cases of emergency or by special ar 
rangement. Parties residing at @ distance are hereby in- 
formed that a personal examination is requisite in every case 
setore appropriate treatment can be instituted. 


Letters ot consultation must contain five dollars, other 
wise they will remain unnoticed. 


De. LIGHTHILL’S recent work, ‘‘ A Popular Treatise on 
Deafness—Its Causes and Prevention,” may be obtained ot 
Carleton, Publisher, No. 413 Broadway, or of any respectable 
oookseller. Price, $1. 


NEW TESTIMONIALS. f 


New Yoar, April 18; 1863; 
A little daughter of mine has been affected with.a trouble: |} 
some discharge from both ears, the resuit of scarlet fever. | 
Dr. Lighthill, under whose care I placed her, has removed 
the discharge completely, and improved her hearing. 
W. H, RAYNOR, No. 6 Pine street. 


No. 12 Contianpt stazet, New York, Jan. 2, 1863. 

Dr. B. B. Iaghthill—Dear Sir : It is with the kindest feel- 
(ngs toward you, and hoping to do service to some one who 
\s afflicted, that I forward the inclosed document to you: 

To whom it may concern : I am personally acquainted with 
the success which attended Dr. Lighthill’s treatment in a 
ease of discharge from the ear and chronic inflammation. of 
the throat, and would be pleasec to give further information 
om application. 

V. De W. WEEKES, 


1 placed my wife under the care of Dr. LighthiH for deaf 
aess in one ear of nearly three years’ standing, accompanied 
by constant noises. I am happy to state that her hearing is 
now entirely restored and the noises removed. Those re- 
siding in New York, who are desirous of further information, 
may apply to my brother-in-law, Captain William Edwards, 
at No. 96 East Thirty-fourth street, who is acquainted with 
the elroumstances of the case. 

FRANCIS GOULDY. 

Newburg, No. 7° Grand street, Dec. 23, 1862. 


{ have been suffering for some time with noise in my head 
and deafness. Having applied to Dr. Lighthill, I have grea 
pleasure in saying that he has completely relieved me, so 
that now I can hear as well as ever, and am not troubled 
with the noise in my head, 

I may also mention that a young man named Henry 
Laws, steying With me, was also afflicted in a similar 
manner, and Dr. Lighthill was equally successful in his 
case. 

JOHN MURDOCK, No, 197 Fulton street. 
Brooklyn, Jan. 2, 1863. 


This may certify that having been afflicted during the yea? 
1856 with severe and almost total deafness, and having tried 
the ordinary medical and surgical aid, under the care of 
those esteemed as eminent practitioners, I was induced at 
last to put myself under the care of Dr. E. B. Lighthill. His 
treatment was brief and successful. I was completely re- 
stored, and the cure is apparently permanent. I have all 
confidence in Dr. L.’s skill and integrity in the diseases he 
wakes specialties. 

JAMES CRUIKSHANK, LL.D., 
Editor N. ¥. Teacher. 
Albany, Oct. 1, 1862. 


42 Firrn stazzt, New York, June 25, 1862. 

Dr. Lighthill—Dear Sir : I take pleasurein testifying to the 
remarkable skill and judgment you displayed in the case of 
my daughter, who had been partially deaf, accompanied by 
discharge from the ears, since early infancy, and is now, 
thanks to your treatment, able to hear as well as any one, 
while her ears are free from the discharge. Although itis 
nearly two years since she hag Been under your care, her 
nearing remains as good and her ears as sound as the 
lay she left you. 


. 0. S. HOLLY. 


CATARRH CURED. 
from Rev. P. R. Russell, Lynn, Mass, 

{ save been much troubled with catarrh of the worst type 
or some twenty years. It gradually grew worse, producing. 
cough and hoarseness, destroying the sense of smell, and 
oreaking down my general health tosuch adegree as to com- 
gel me to resign my pastorate and suspend public speaking. 
I made diligent use of the usual remedies, such as snuffs of 
different kinds, nitrate of silver, tar- , Olive-tar, and in- 
balations, but without any very salutary effects. Last sum- 
ner I heard of Dr. Lighthill’s successful mode of treating 
Catarrh, visited him and put myself under his treatment. I 
vegan immediately to improve, and this improvement has 
sone on tothe presenttime. My Catarrh has gradually melted 
away, my cough has disappeared, my voice has become 
aatural, and I am once more able to preach the blessed Gos- 
pel. Let me advise all troubled with catarrhal difficulties to 

wply to Dr. Lighthill. 


Lynn, Mass., Feb. 1, 1862 


P. R. RUSSELL. 


No, 740 Warze st bw 

Nuw Yok, June 5, 1862. 
Or. Lighthill has succeeded in completely restoring my 
searing, which was seriously impaire“, although previous to 
applying to him I was treated by several physicians without 
the least benefit. Any further information I should be pleased 
o render, on application to me, at my residence, 173 Second 
street, Brooklyn, E.D., or at my place ot business, 740 Water 

‘treet. WM. H. WATERBURY. 


Naw York, July 28, 1862. 
thereby certify that I have suffered during many years fsom 
wouble in hearing ; one ear at last became entirely deaf, and 
the other so bad as to render conversation very difficult. I 
applied to Dr. Lighthill of No. 34 St. Mark’s place, who in a 
short time and without pain restored to me the use of my 
vers, so that I can now hear perfectir well. 
J. BISCO, No. 158 East Twenty-third street. 


Mzrrorotrran Horst, 
New Yor, April 1, 1862. 
Dear Sir: I take much pleasure in testifying to the pro- 
esstonal skill exhibited by you in your treatment of a case 
of severe inflammation of the throat and ear, with which I 
have lately been afflicted. Upon coming muader your charge, 
I was immediately relieved and speedily cured of a most ag- 
gravated complaint, which several physicians had previously 
wought in vain to mitigate. 
As I am somewhat of a stranger in the city, I would state 
that you are at liberty to substantiate my statements, if 
, By reference to my relatives, Mr. A. V. Stout, 
Presidént of the Shoe and Leather Bank of New York, and 
to Mr. Everett Clapp of the Western Transportation Company, 
Wo, 1 Coenties Slip. 
With much esteem, F am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
FRED. M, HANKS. 
fo Dr. Lieararit, No, 34 St. Mark’s Place, N. Y. 


MBErRoPoLrtan Horst, 
New Yorg, Aug. 20, 1802. 

Dr, Lighthill has succeeded in restoring my hearing, which 
was considerably impaired, and has also removed the noises 
tn my head, which had incessantly anneyed me. 

As Iam 2 resident of New Orleans, and a stranger in the 
sity, intending to stay but a short time longer, I make refer- 
ence to Messrs. Sturges, Bennet & Co., No. 125 Front street, 
and to Mr. J. E. Fisher, No. 29 Park row, to whom I am well 
known, aid whe are familiar with the circumstances of my 
1280, G. DE CASTRO, 


Further references to parties of the highest respeotability 





Medicines, 
remedies, A word to 





OTHERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHINRS !1 


DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE MRS. WINSLOW'S SO'OTH- 
ING SYRUP FOR CHILDREN. 

This valuable preparation is the prescription of one of the 
most and skillful Nurses in New and has 
peen used with never-fatling success in THOUSANDS OF 
CASES. 

It not only relieves the child trom Pain, but invigorates 
the stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives tone and 
energy to the whole system. It will almost instantly relieve 

GRIPING IN THE BOWELS AND WIND COLIC, 
and overcome Convulsions, which, if not speedily remedied, 
end in death. . We believe it the Best and Surest Remedy in the 
World, in all cases of DYSENTERY and DIARRHEA in 
CHILDREN, whether arising from Teething or from any 
other cause. 

Full directions for using wilt accompany each bottle. 

Mene genuine unless the fae-simile of CURTIS & PER- 
KINS, New York, is on the outside wrapper. 

Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 

Priacipal Office, No. 48 Dey street, New York. 

PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


ARTIN’S LIFE CORDIAL. 
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Horace James of Worcester, Mass., now chaplain of the |) 


25th Massachusetts, and Superintendent of Blacks, Newbern, 
N. C.; officers in the army, and others. 
eg 9 article is os even in the eaees —— 
casee, and Agents are cularly requested to pa @ 
money where calisteclory evidence is given that the medi- 
ctne has proved ineffectaal. 
Agents in New York City: 
F. C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin street. 
H. C. OAKLEY, No. 11 Park row. 
RUSHTON & CO., No 10 Astor House. 
CASWELL, MACK & CO., Fifth-avenue Hotel. 
WM. GREY, No. 301 Broadway. 
MARTIN & OO., Proprietors, Providence, R: I. 


» ioe AND CORDAGE, 
CARPET WARP, 
Fisnine Lings AND WICKING, 
WeapPing AND W3ITING. Papznrs, 





ENVELOPS AND Papge Baas. 
H. A. HARVEY, 
No. 84 Marpsn: Lang, 
> New York. 
| apaemmers & LYON SEWING-MACHINE CoO. 


Produce the best Family Sewing-Machine in use—simple in 
construction—durable in all its parts—readily understood 
without instruction—certain of stitch on every kind of: fabric 
—adapted to wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment—needle straight—tension positive—and no taking apart 
machine to clean or oil. 


These are peculiar facts, and will determine the choice of 
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TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
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es. 
Prepared and witatis 
TARRANT & CO en toG Gn dich sts, N. Ye 
y. ‘gman WATCHES 
FOR SOLDIERS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 





AMERICAN WATCHES FOR AMERICANS ! 


Tax Auimtv.\" Warton Company give notice that they have 
lately issuch # new style of Watch, expressty designed for 
soldiers and others who desire a good watch at a moderate 
price. These Watches are intended to displace the worthless 
cheap watches ef British and Swiss manufacture with which 
the country is flooded, and which were never expected to 
keep time when they wese made, being refuse maaufactures 


sent to this countzy becatee unsalable at home, and used 


here onty for jockeying and swindling purposes. 

We offer to sell ows Watch, which is of raz most supsTAN- 
TIAL MANUPAOTUBS, AN ACCURATE AND DURABLE TIME-KEEPEB, and 
in Sterling Silver cases, Hurting Pattern, at as low s price 
asis asked for the trashy Azcres and Lepines of foreign 
make already meferred to. 

We have Samed the new series of Watches, Wa. Etuzer: 
Boston, Mass., which name wil? be found on the plate of 
every watch of this manufacture, and is one of, our trade 
marks. . 


Sold by all respectable watch dealers in the loyal s 
Wholesale orders should be addressed to 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
AGENTS OF THE AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY, 


No. 182 Broapwar, N. Y. 
LEASON’S KEROSENE CRATER, 


FOR HEATING PURPOSES: ON COAL OIL 
LAMPS, 


With which Drinks, Food, Medicat' Compounds, etc., are 
quickly warmed. With it you can Boil, Fry, and Stew. 
Used on any lamp without obscuring: the light. Price 25 
cents ; by mail, postage paid, 50 cents. 

Also, 4 PATENT LAMP-LIGHTER for lighting lamps 
without taking off the chimney, Price 1@ cents by mail, 

E. P. GLEASON, Manufacturer, 
No. 135 Mercer street, N. Y. 


Ge: M. TRACY, AGT., 











GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
In Great Varietr, 
No. 101 Witt Sreeer, 


New York. 
S@ Shirts Made to Order. and Warranted to Fit.“@a 





every purchaser having the opportunity of knowing them. 


Please call and examine, or send for acircular. Agents 


wanted. 
OFFICE, No, 538 Broadway, N. Y. 


Ga & BAKER’S 





OBLEBRATED 
FIRST PREMIUM 
SEWING-MACHINES, 


No. 49% BROADWAY,.N, Y. 





HE SALE OF THE PLANTATION BATTERS 

is without precedentin the history of the world. There 
is no secret inthe matter. They areat.once the most speedy, 
strengthening health-restorer ever discovered. It requires 
but a single trial to understand this. Their purity can al- 
ways berelied upon, They are composed of the celebrated 
Calisaya Bark, Cascarilla Bark, Dandelion, Chamomile 
Flowers, Lavender Flowers, Wintergreen, Anise, Clover- 
buds, Orange-peel, Snake-root, Caraway, Coriander, Bur- 


dock, 
8.—T.—1860—X.,' Erc. 

They are fally recc ded to clergymen, public 
speakers, and persons of literary habits and sedentary life, 
who require free digestion, a relish for food, and clear men- 
tal faculties. 

Delicate females and weak persons are certain to find in 
these Bitters what they have so long looked for. 

They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 

They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 

They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 

They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 

They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 

They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 

They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache, 

They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the 
weak man strong, and are exhausted nature’s great restorer. 





The following startling and emphatic statements can be 
seen at our office. 

Letter of Rev. E. F. Cranz, Chaplain of the 107th New 
York Regiment : 

Near Aoguta Crzzx, March 4, 1863. 

Owing to the great exposure and terrible decomposition 
after the battle of Antietam, I was utterly prostrated and 
very sick. My stomach would not retain medicine, An ar- 
ticle ecajled Plantation Bitters, prepared by Dr. Drake of 
New York, was prescribed to give me strength and an appe- 
tite. To my great surprise they gave me immediate relief. 
Two bottles almost allowed me to join myregiment. * * * * 
Ihave since seen them used in many cases, and am free to 
say, for hospital or private purposes, I know of nothing like 
them. Rev. E. F. Cranz, Chaplain, 





Letter from the Rev. N. E. Grips, St. Clairsville, Pa. : 

GrnTLEMEN: You were kind enough, on a former occa- 
sion, to send me a half dozen bottles of Plantation Bitters for 
$3 50, My wife having derived so much benefit from the 
use of these Bitters, I desire her to continue them, and you 
will please send us six bottles more forthe money inclosed. 

I am, very truly, yours, 
N. E. Grips, Pastor Ger. Ref. Church. 





Souprges’ Home, SuPERIntTENDENT’s OFFICE, { 
Cincinnati, Onto, Jan. 15, 1863, 
. * * am * * * 
Ihave given your Plantation Bitters to hundreds of ou 
noble soldiers who stop here, more or less disabled from 
various causes, and the effect is marvelous and gratifying. 
Such a preparation as this is I heartily wish in every fam- 
ily, in every hospital, and at hand on every battle-fiel 
G. W. D. anprews, Superintendent. 





Dr. W. A. Cutips, Surgeon of the 10th Vermont Regiment, 
writes : ‘‘I wish every soldier had a bottle of Plantation Bit- 
ters. They are the most effective, perfect, and harmless 
tonic I ever used.” 


WItiarp’s Horst, 
Wasntneron, D. C,, May 22,1603 | 
Grntizmzy: We require another supply of your Plantation 
Bitters, the popularity of which dally imcreases with the 
guests of our house. 
Respectfully, ; 
Syraus, Caapwick & Co. 
Etc., etc., etc., ete., etc, 

Be sure that every bottle bears the fac-simileOf our signa- 


ture on a steel-plate label, with our private stamp over the 


cork. 
P. H. DRAKE & CO., 
No. 202 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Sold by all respectable Druggists, Physicians, Grocers, 
Hotels, Seloons, and country dealers. 


4 








ae” KATHAIRON. 


seaiiicrn erect fe ean eo 
o wor! t 
cleanses the scalp of scurf and dandruff, py the pod | 
wth, and prevents it from turning 
. These are considerations worth The Kua- 
on has been tested for over twelve years, and is war- 
rented as Gesertoed. — iny lady be a bani head 
hair will use thairon. perfume 
at ee It is sold by all respectable dealers through’ 
wor 





OMMUNION FURNITURE. 
We have constantly on hand, a ful! assortment of articles for 
COMMUNION SERVICE, 


BOTH SILVER-PLATED AND BRITANNIA—consisting 
of TANKARDS, GOBLETS, PLATES, and BAPTISMAL 
FONTS. Also, COLLECTION PLATES, lined with cloth 
For sale at Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip, by : : 





yesiding here and elsewhere on application. 


LUCIUS HART & CO, 


| 
) 








URNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF, 
for Sore Eyes, Deafness, Pain in the head, the worst 
forms of Catarrh and Bronchitis, When not tobehad of your 
—- r ~7 4 = be sent ged by mail, for thirty-one 
or Four e ar, e Proprietor, 
’ 3 DUBRO, No. 214 Greenwich st. N. ¥, 


IHE PITCHERS ARE READY!! 


We mean the new, seasonable, patent double silver-plated 
ICE PITCHERS; a little higher in price than last year, but 
much more beautiful patterns, and of the quality of “‘ SHEF- 





FIELD PLATE.” The style and quality of our TEA SETS, 


URNS, CASTORS, WAITERS, FORKS, SI'0ONS, etc., etc., 
are equal to any in the city, and our wholesale and retail 
patrons will find it to their interest o purchase of 
LUCIUS HART & CO., 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip. 


73 HAIR DYE, 50 CENTS.—BLACK OR 
BROWN. 


a 4 = use for —> Durability, oto. | Warranted. 
pot, o. 1 Barclay street, N. Y., 80 ‘all Druggists 
an af oll taney goede shares. 


OLUNTEERS, ATTENTION !—FOR THE DE- 

rangements of the system incidental to the change of 

diet, Wounds, Eruptions, and exposures which every Volun- 

teer is liable to, there are no remedies so -safe, convenient, 

and reliable as HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 25 
cents per box. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE YEAR 1845 


Mr. Mathews first pocpases the VENETIAN AAIR DYE; 
since that time it has been used by thousands, and in no 
instance has it failed to give perfect satisfaction. 

THE VENETIAN DYE is the cheapest in the world. Its 
price is only Fifty Cents, and each bottle contains double the 
quantity of pre ensennes in those usually sold for $1. 

THE VEN N DYE is the safest composition of its 
class. It is warranted not to injure the hair or the scalp in 
the slightest degree. 

THE VENETIAN DYE works with rapidity and certainty, 
the hair reg no preparation whatever. 

THE VE ND produces ww | shade that may be 
desired—one that will not fade, crock, nor wash out ; one 
that is as permanent as the hair itself. Pri For 
sale by all druggists. Prepared only by 

° A. 1, MATHEWS, 


Sole Agent, No. 12 Gold st., N. Y. 





ce, 50 cents, 





EsTABLiIsHED 1809, 


| MORGAN’S SONS, 


SOAP AND CANDLE MANUFACTURERS. 


The celebrated Pzart Morriep Soap,*being tree from rosin 
or any deleterious substance, is the cheapest and most 
economical soap for laundry or family use. 

Other qualities of FAMILY SOAPS constantly on hand. 

Fine TOILET SOAPS, several different varieties. Etc., 


etc. 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS, 


Store, No. 211 Washington st., 
Factory, No. 440 West:st., 


New York. 
Joun W. Morgan, 


Wu. H. Monegan. 


O MOTHERS. 
A MOTHER’S REMEDY. 


Mrs. HASTINGS’ 
NURSING CORDIAL, 
For Curtpren Derine Tereruinea. 





A Boy in childhood almost always accompanied 
DIARRHEA and DYSENTERY diseases, attended wi 
FRETFULNESS and WANT of SLEEP, are so austing to 


infants that thousands die every year from these causes 


alone. The 
NURSING CORDIAL 
Is free from Morphine and all narcotic dru 


want long 
felt by the public, who for years have had forced upon them 
various narcoti ps, which have added largely to the 


c syru 
mortality of children in the United 8 


tates. 
cts of Morphine are slow and insidious, and by con- 


The 
stant use produce on and dri of the brain, a prom- 
inent forehead, the eyes start from their sockets. No pod 
ae becomes dark, the extremities wither, anda general 


eari months of Teething, will completely secure your 
teri from attacks of Conveisions, Sete, td all other 


or r eit, your little c: may die before re 
comes, and we se 
urd 7 MOTHERS 


and nurses to have the remedy where, b t or: 
without a moment’s loss, you on, by a boy oe Am 2 


your ch and set your mind a 
rest that it is free from danger. / 


MOTHER, do not let your prejudices or the prejudices of 
8 ent you from the 
others Prevent You ORSING’ CORDIA 


as by using it you will secure health and happiness to yow 


offspring. 

MRS. HASTINGS’ CORDIAL 
is a MILD, SAFE, and CERTAIN cure for all diseases t& 
which children are meget 


HING, 

and from long experience we know that so reliable a remed 
pena bp a ed a ay 7 will 
that this very simple remedy ve her and her infant a 
refreshing s it’s rest when either of trem are suffering from 
that NERVOUS WAKEFULNESS which is so hard to over- 


come, and we have never known of a single case in which it 
has failea to give the most on. 

Mrs. Hastines’ Nursing Corprat is p: expressly for 
children, and the trade mark is secured e Government 


sons counterfei or pomp bet po 
tation will be met by the law. All ¥ng are signed on 


words, Nursing CorpiaL, biown in the 


. 


ass. 
otek for Mas. HASTINGS’ NURSING CORDIAL, and take 


no other. 
Id generally. Price 25 cents. Depot 4 
oufairest, SY ane ” 





RTANT. 


Send all Money and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDEN’S 
Express, No. 74 Broadway, as they have U.S. Government 
permission to forward to the army at Fortress Monroe, 

WASHINGTON, 
Falmouth, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Newbern, Harper’s Ferry 
New Orleans, Port Royal, and other points, for half rates. 
Their Express is the oldest in the United States, , 
- Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as 
ormerly. ; t 


VAN AWNDEN’S ONE DO 
PORTaBLE Aa tied yp! ‘ 





Seaste ae ee 


No. 104 John street, N. ¥. 





gy OME 188s. 
DRY GOODS. , 
8. B. CHITTENDEN & 00. 


OFFER FOR SALE AT MODERATE PRICES TWO THOV- 
SAND PACKAGES OF AMERICAN DRY GOODS, IN PER- 
FECT ORDER, TO WHOLESALE BUYERS, DELASNES, 
PRINTS, GINGHAMS, SHEETINGS, SHIRTINGS, TICKDNGS, 
DENIMS, INDIS0 CHECKS, JEANS, DRILLINGS, CANTON 
FLANNELS, KENTUCHY JEANS, COTTONADES, SAT- 
INETS, CASSIMERES, NEGRO KERSEYS, TWEEDS. ALS) 
A COMPLETE AS8ORTMENT OF ALL KINDS OF FOREIGN 
AND AMERICAN DRY GOODS AND CARPETINGS, AD- 
APTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF RETAIL DEALERS. 
No. 350 BROADWAY. 
OCKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


NYACK ON THE HUDSON. 
The Fall Term of this institution, delightfully located on 





the west shore of the Hudson, and only two hours from' 


New York city, will commence om the 17th of September. 
For admisston or circulars address" 
L. D. & & F. MANSFIELD, 
. Principals. 


ROM THE LAFAYETTE (IND.) DAILY 
COURIER: “lt rarely happens that in: our editoria! 
capacity our readers find us premeditatedly; and with malice 
aforethought, engaged in puffing any patent medicine, but 
during our late visit to Pittsburg Landing there was one 
medicine which we found in the hands of nearly every sol- 
dier, giving relief witerever applied, whether internally or 
externally. We refer to Panay Davis’s Vecsrasix Pars- 
Kmuze. All spoke loud in its favor, and the kind-hearted 
Surgeon of one of our Indiana regiments informed us that 
he believed it was the only thing that saved at least half of 
his regiment from dying of dysentery during a long march, 
and we cannot help suggesting to our friends among the 
army sutlers that it is one of the remedies they never should 





: be out of.” 





OME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE, No, 1% BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL................ 
ASSETS, Ist July, 1863 





ABSTRACT OF THE 
TWENTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
Showing the condition of the Company on the lst day of 


Se: T38. 


a $ 77,063 34 
Bonds ari Mortgages, being first lien on Real 

MNT \ao08 ten shed chaser ainasecactes-+ ie beee 813,002 50 
Loanson Stocks, payable on demand............. 247,617 00 
United States Stocks, (market value,)............ 446,783 78 
State and Municipal Stocks and Bonds, (market 





138,609 00 


1863, (of whieh $25,605 96 
since been received,) aah dh arabes ee 


27,367 51 
din o! 

mission from Agents on Ist » (of which 

$21,426 13 has since been received enatinates 


59,833: 27 

Bilis Receivable, (for Premiums on Risks) 47,030 17 

Government 8 SINS, £6 055s -ndeder salcdee 314 29 

ther Property, Miscellaneous items............. 18,027 86 
Premiums due and uncollected on Poltetes iagued 

ESS, WF 2,724 44 

DOB ice'ce é 0 a ieee ema een eeoaes $2,007,530 94 


LIABILITIES, 

Ciaims for Losses Outstanding on Ist July, 1963...$68,911 25 
oes ~~ pepe on account 17th and 18th divi- 
FEEL DIE LT TEE 


This eee insures against loss or damage by Fiez, and 


pe ya of Inzanp N. oquitenty and Sagueveanaaes on favor- 
eterms. Losses prom: paid, 
“CHAS. J. RTIN, President. 
A. F. TH, Vice-President. 


JOHN MoGEE, Secretary. 
New York, July 21, 1863. 


PEENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





IncosPoratep 1853. 


= 


CASH CAPITAL, 
TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
Wirs a Larex Surpsus, 


Insures aguinet Loss 
tories, Warehouses, Mer: 


No. 1 Co 
Opposi' 
Broo 


Atreet No, 62 Wall street, 
‘City Hall, 
B.. 


Maw York..- 


on and rtation Risks, through their various agen- 
sade e line of the inland waters and tr: rta- 


tion routes of the country, or at their office In New York. 


DIRECTORS. 
eam Crowell, Alvin C. , Jeremiah V. Spader, 
A. V. Stout, Gustave Sch’ William M. Vail, 
J. D. Ingersoll, Moses F. Odell, Edward A. Low, 
Henry Collins, Bare Baldwin, "” Leonard G, Dewing 
s " 
1H, Prothingham, Nathan T. Beers, Edwin T. Rice, 
—_ F, Wardwell, Clement 8. Parsons, Edgar W. Crowell, 
el F. Fernald, William A. Budd, Daniel Ayres, 
Jotham Weeks, Gilbert Sayres, Isaac erhoff, 
> W. Bergen, Samuel Booth, Harold Doliner, 
Alexis Bragg, Samuel Halsted, William P. Beale, 
Charles C. Betts, Loring Andrews, Thomas H. Rodman, 


James 8, Rockwell, Augustus Studwell ,Benj. F. Breeden, 


Joshua Atkins .»F 
PHILANDER SHAW STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres. 
EDGAR W. CROWELL Vice-Pi sident. 


({ONTINENTAL INSURANCE Co. 





OFFICE, No. 102 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


This Company possesses a paid-up Cash Capi- 
GS tal of......-- QUT et eet eee ee eweeeeeeenes $500,000 
A Scrip Accumulation of... .............-seeeeeceee 
And Assets from other sources, including Premiums 

received but not earned.............0.-ce sees 


Making the total Assets of the Company.......... $1,278 772 


The Continental insures Buildings, Merchandise, House- 
hold Furniture, Rents, Leases, and all other insurable prop- 
ertp, and adjusts its losses with promptness and fairness. 

This Company takes risks on the “‘ Participating Plan” at 
the lowest rational rates of premium, and returns to its cus- 
tomers three-quarters of the profits of the business, but 
imposes no liability whatever on the Policy-Holder ;—the 
object bring to secure unquestionable insurance at the 
lowest cost attainable with a condition of constant safety. 

The returns made to their customers since the adoption of 
the “ Participating System,” have been as follows: 


1OBF wiv secces 33%; ® cent SBS 5.5 0..... 50 ® cent. 

1859... 50 " 1860.......... 4 

3861. ..35 . 1068... sic. soe o * 
BEB. 0600 vie 80% 50 ® cent 


DIRECTORS. 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. , 
....eA. A. Low & Brothers. 


JOHN D, MAIRS,......- oo oiwawene David Dows & Co. 
8S. B. CHITTENDEN,..... "  ....8. B. Chittenden & Co, 
THOMAS FRASER,...... " Thomas Fraser & Brother. 
T. TILESTON, (Pres’t of Phenix B’k,) Spofford, Tileston & Co. 
WM. T. COLEMAN, .. ..Firmof....Wm. T. Colemanj& Co. 
WILLIAM H. SWAN,.... " .. Grinnell, Minturn & Co. 
WILLIAM SCOTT,....... OrtitS, Lee William Scott & Son. 
JAMES A. EDGAR,...... O.. VALS A Booth. & Edgar. 
THOMAS SMULI,....... 3 ....sThomas Smull & Sons. 


CHAS. M.CONNOLLY,.. " 
WILLIAM V. BRADY, 


...Chas. M, Connolly & Co. 


GEORGE W. LANE,..... 4 asuaid Geo. W. Lane & Co. 

J. H. RANSOM,.......... " Late J. H. Ransom. & Co, 

SAMUEL D, BABCOGK,.. " ..Babcock, Brothers & Co. 
" 


HENRY C, BOWEN,..... 
AURELIUS B. HULL,.... " 


oad Bowen, Holmes & Co. 
.. -Fahnestock, Hull & Co. 


A. STUDWELL,.......... "Le seeeee As Studwell & Co. 
WE  CAecsztarsss  * 
HIRAM BARNEY,....... "Barney, Butler & Parsons. 
LAWRENCE TURNURE,. "_....... Moses Taylor & Co. 
SHEPPARD GANDY,..... "%  ...... -Robert & Williams. 
GEORGE GRISWOLD,.... "  ....N.L. & G, Griswold. 
SAMUEL A.SAWYER,... "  ....Sawyer,’Wallace & Co. 
HORACE B. CLAFLEIN,.. "~ ...... Claflin, Mellen & Co. 
EDMUND M. YOUNG,... " Young, Schultz & Co. 
D. H. ARNOLD,.......... * Pres of Mercantile Bank. 
CHARLES LAMSON,..... % = .... C. H. Marshall & Co. 
L. H. BRIGHAM,......... 8 ni od Brigham & Parsons 
WELLINGTON CLAPP,.. "  -cecteeerees Clapp & Kent. 
BRADISH JOHNSON,.... "% ----+*° Johnson & Lazarus. 
JOHN CASWELL,........ . ane ..John Caswell & Co. 
DANIEL W.TELLER,.... * Galwey, Cassado & Teller 
JOHN PAINE,....-. 
ROBT. H. H AWTHORNE, we” oéses Adams & Hawthorne, 
JOSEPHBATTELL,....- "  ---Bggleston, Battell & Ca. 
ROBT. H. McCURDY, Late " McCurdy, Aldych & Spencer. 
GEORG S STEPHENSON, " George 8. Stephenson & Co. 
or Labi E. Pavenstedt & Co. 


WM. M. RICHARDS,.... " ...Wm. M, Bichards & Co. 
JOHN H. EARLE, Pres’t New York Mutual (Marine) ins. Co. 
CHARLES 8. BOOTH, Firm of.........----Booth & Tuttle. 
EDWARD MARTIN.... “ sececeeeseeeeesOFagin & Co 
H, H. LAMPORT, Secretary, 


CYRUS PECK, Assistant Secretary. 


ae 
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(First Published August 1, 1868.) 
Tors GREAT COUNTY MAP 
OF THE 
WHOLE UNITED STATES, 
INCLUDING 


CALIFORNIA, OREGON, WASHINGTON, 


IDAHO, UTAH, COLORADO, 
WITH ALL THE OTHER TERRITORIES, 


AND SHOWING THE 


NEW STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 


“ 


LARGEST, LAYEST, AND CHEAPEST 
MAP OF THE UNITED &TATES 
Ever issued to Hlustrate 


OU%’ WHOLE COUNTRY AND THE WAR. 
IT IS COLORED BY COUNT?ES. 


It is supertyr (0 all other Maps because it has just beer 
engraved, azd' con tains all the Towns, Rivers, Mountains, 
etc., made neted by the war ; ideate its t@pography is 
accurate; because, while it has an immense number of 
names, £t does zot confuse the eye with a gréat mass of un- 


importa matter; becnuse it exhibits our whoie-country, 


including West Viraimia, and all the Pacific Statesand Ter- 


ritories. 


AGENTS MUSTY SEE FOR THEMSERVES: 


t OUR NEW AGENTS’ LIST IS READY 


Price, in Sheets, 50 conts, postage free, 
Heavy bound, Pastebsard Biition, $1 25. bev. | 
We have Ten kinds of WAR MAPS end: CHARTS, Teecee 

kinds of SCRIPTURE CHARTS, and @ variety of misceliaae 

ous works. 
Address . 
H. H.. LLOYD “& OO., 


Ne $1 Joux sz., New Yore. 
Dp YSPEPSIA, 





OUR NATIONAL DISEASE, 


ITS CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, AND THE. CERTAIN MEANS OF 
CURE.. 


Were the question to be asked, ‘‘ What disease is most 
prevalent among mankiod ?” a countless multitude of hag- 
gard, pallid, and melancholy faces would answer, “‘ Dyspep- 
sia.” In all lands to which civilization has extended, this 
disease exists, but in this country the number of -dyspeptics 
is larger, in proportion to the-population,than in any other 
on the face of the earth. It is unquestionably one of the 
greatest of humap afflictions, inasmuch as it not only breaks 
down the physical system, but) depresses the mental and 
moral faculties to the verge, immany instances, of positive 
imbecility. 

The complaint takes many shapes, ranging from a tempo- 
rary ailment to protracted, exhaustive disease, unfitting the 
sufferer alike for the business and the pleasures of life, and 
rendering existence a burdens In fact, nat a few of the 
suicides committed in this country and in Europe are due to 
the mental depression caused by Dyspepsia.. One of the 
most unpleasant circumstances connected with the malady 
is the want of consideration shown by the healthy. for those 
who suffer under its agonies. The patient is too often 
thought to be the victim of many fancies, which the exer- 
tion of a little energy would speedily dispel. But it should 
be remembered that the energy supposed to be required has 
been in most cases literally crushed out by the disease. 

The causes of Dyspepsia are varieus. Want of exercise in 
the open air, rapid eating, overeating, privation and expo- 
sure, exhaustive manual or mental labor, the excessive use 
of tobacco, and extremes of heat and cold, are among the 
most prominent, Grief and anziety may also be mentioned 
as tending strongly to aggravate the complaint. 

Its symptoms are almost as varied as its causes. The 
dyspeptic has serious physical evils to contend with—such 
as pain in the chest and other parts of the body, especially 
in the left side, the pit of tae stomach, and across the sternum 
or breast-bone. The muscles of the body become soft and 
flabby, manifesting soreness onthe feast unusual exertion. 
There is tenderness in the touch.in the region of the stomach 
and hips. Thé feet and hands are sometimes cold and rigid, 
sometimes hot and burning. The skin is dry, rough, and 
pale, Night does not bring repose to the patient. Broken 
sleep and unpleasant dreams render the hours when nature 
should recruit her energies more unendurable than the day. 
These symptoms, however, are continually changing, old 
ones vanishing, and new ones equally distressing make their 
appearance. Palpitation of the heart, dizziness, faintness, 
ringing and other sounds in the ears, cough, and nervous 
tremors, are among the unpleasant visitations of the unfor- 
tunate invalid. $ 

But the mind suffers even more acutely than the body. 
Everything is seen through a gloomy atmosphere. 
Imaginary misfortunes cast their shadows over the future. 
Hope is almost extinguished, and an irritability sometimes. 
bordering on insanity renders the dyspetic inconsiderate. 
and unkind to all with whom he has todo. Uponthe whole, 
it must be admitted that the disease in its confirmed and 
chronic form is physically, mentally, and morally one of 
the most afflictive in the long eed oe rea 

But happily Dyspepsia is @ curab e. source isa 
onan of the organs of digestion. The stomach has 
become unable to perform its functions, and all the organs 
dependent upon it are consequently disordered. It is upon 
the stomach, therefore, that the remedy must act, The 
object is to restore its lost powers, to renew its vigor,. aud 
to keep the whole digestive machinery in healthy activity. 
There is one simple, direct, and certain way ot attaining-the 
end, and that is by administering a remedy which combines 
with the properties of a pure tonic those of a gentle altera- 
tive end aperient. These in a supereminent degree are the — 
special peculiarities of Hosrarren’s Sromace Brrraas, Ordt- 
nary alcoholic exhilarants, containing (as they all domore or 
less) a corrosive and fiery principle which acte disastrously 
upon the nerves, can at the best give but @ flicker of relief, 
to be succeeded by déeper gloom and depression, and an 
aggravation of all the symptoms that have been.moment- 
arily reiieved. But the great herbalized stimulant—pure in 
its basis, and medicated with tonic, alterative, and other 
vegetable ingredients combined in no other preparation—is . 
more permanent in its operation. It does nok give a false 
and fleeting vigor to the digestion, to be followed by para- 
lyzing reaction ; nor does it elevate and cheer the animal 
spirits to leave the mind eventually in deeper despondency 
than ever. On the contrary, it gently re-enforees instead of 
overspurring exhausted nature, and soothes and regulates 
the system while it awakes its dormant vitality. 

With due attention to diet and exercise, the worst case of 
dyspepsia mvy be entirely cured in two or three months at 
the furthest, by the regular use of Hos:mrrsn’s Sromaon Brr- 
ves, in pursuance of the directions. The patient, after hav~ 
ing taken the preparation for a single week, will feel assured 
of aneventualcure. The change wrought in every feeling, 
mental and bodily, within that time, will bea sufficient 
guaranty that the period of compiete and permanent relief 
isat hend. ‘ 


DEPOT, Mo. 428 BROADWAY, N. ¥, 

















ON WEARING LACE 

BY MRS. H. C. CONANT. 

To the utilitarian eye, what so flimsy or worth- 
less among the various materials and appliances 
ef female dress as lace? It does not cover, it does 
pot warm, it has not, like gems or ornaments of 
the precious metals, the merit of durability. Even 
ribbons may claim a higher rank by their capaci- 
ty for service in the form of strings. The frail- 
est, most perishable of fabrics, worn simply for 
show, it seems the very symbol of triviality and 
personal vanity. Such being its character, one 
would think it should at least have the virtue of 
cheapness. But no, it is among the costliest of 
ornaments ; and husbands and fathers, the fash- 
jonable world over, are in a state of chronic as- 
tonishment, if not of despair, over the senseless 
mania of the fair sex for a thing at once so useless 
and so expensive. The imports of lace into the 
United States in the year 1859 amounted to four 
million two hundred thousand dollars! Fright- 
ful extravagance! Horrible waste of the means 
of usefulness! What a grand moral movement it 
would be which should unite the ladie’ of any 
Ohristian country in a transfer of this enormous 
expenditure to the support of institutions for the 
relief and education of the poor! 

Let us look a little into the matter. To him 
whose sole question is cui bono? it is not enough 
to suggest the exquisite beauty of the fabric, for 
he does not admit the poet’s axiom that “ beauty 
is its own excuse for being,” and can see no apol- 
ogy for its existence in any shape not immediately 
subservient to a practical end. It would be time 
‘wasted to let him observe the delicate finish and 
elegance it imparts to feminine attire, or how, in 
the portraits of Vandyke and other old masters, it 
softens and refines without belittling the stately 
apparel of the highest dignitaries. We say then 
to our utilitarian friend, that even on his own 
ground he has not a peg'to stand on. Lace does 
eover, it does warm, and that too tens and hund- 
reds of thousands of human beings. To the 
buyers it is indeed ornament merely; to the 
makers it is clothes, food, shelter, fuel, education, 
vintuE. In many civilized countries its thin 
web is the sole barrier between large classes of 
women and a life of hopeless wretchedness and 
infamy. In France it gives employment to two 
hundred thousand females, in Great Britain prob- 
ably to an equal number, in Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, and Germany to as many'more. Taking 
imte account the families dependent on it for sup- 
port, it can hardly be too much to claim that it 
gives bread and bed to two millions of the hu- 

man family. Ispeak here only of the costlier kinds 
of lace, manufactured by hand. The cheaper sorts, 
made by machinery, aleo furnish the means of 
living to large classes who would not otherwise 
know the meaning of a home. 

The first invention of lace is claimed to be of 
great antiquity, from which, as well as from the 
fact that after the art was lest with so much else 
that was precious in the Dark Ages, it was rein- 
vegted in the dawn of modern times, may be in- 
ferred that it is the utterance of an original 
esthetic want in human nature. If, according to 
Hugh Miller’s beautiful deduction from his 

atudies in nature, the mind of man is an image in 
miniature of the mind ofshis Creator, so that 
every expression of his taste in works of high art, 
and in all curious and rich and delicate orna- 
mentation, is but an unconscious copy of a pre- ; 
existing pattern in the Infinite thought, why may 
‘we not suppose that the same trait in tho ene, 
which finishes the blue garment of ocean with an 
exquisite edge of foam, and over the green robe of 
morning casts the dew-besprinkled gossamer, 
finds in the other one of its modes of utterance in 
this lovely fabric of lace-work? The cathedral 
architects of the Middle Ages, those inspired poets 
im stono, while they builded so grandly in response 
to the highest and largest aspirations of man, yet 
felt the stir of the same delicate sensibility, and 
wrought out, over the surface of their vast 
structures, their sweet and loving thoughts of 
beauty, in details so fine and exquisite as to be 
aptly compared to lace. 

I met, the other day, with so pretty a legend of 
the modern invention of lace, that, in the absence 
ef all other specific information on the subject, I 
have adopted it as the true one. It gives a kind 
of censecration to the favorite ornament of women, 
baptizing its infancy m the gracious font of 
‘womanly kindness. In the middle of the XVIth 
eentury there lived in the Saxon Erzgebirge a 
noble lady, Barbara Uttmann by name, the wife 
of arich mine-owner of the district. By birth 
she belonged to the distinguished Elterlein family 
ef Nuremberg. The heart of this good woman 
was devoted to the interests of the poor of the 
rough, barren, mountain region where lay her 
husband’s property, who were reduced at this 
time to great straits by the decline of the mining 
business, which had furnished the'r chief support. 
‘The culture of their sterile soil was wasted labor ; 

and utter, hopeless poverty was creeping over the 
once comparatively thriving community. In this 
state of things, the kind soul of Barbara Uttmann 
‘was incessantly revolving plans for the relief of 
these wretched people. One day, accidentally 
entering an old shaft which had been recently 
reopened, her eye was caught by a long stretch of 
ancient spider-webs, of fantastic and complex pat- 
terns, glimmering against the moist wall in the 
early sunlight which fell into the aperture. An 
inventive thought fell, at the same instant, like 
an inward ray, into the brain of this daughter 
of Nuremberg. With “the prophetic eye of 
taste,” and with the woman’s eye, we may 
add, she saw in the delicate produet of the 
imsect-weaver the suggestion of a charming 
addition to the cumbrous richness of medieval 
attire, and already beheld in fancy the airy web 
Relieving the gorgeous brocades and damasks in 
which the patrician families of her native city 
delighted to array their goodly persons.. “ Why. 
eannot human hands,” thought she, “ do what the 
spider’s hands have done?” She mused and 
mused. Day after day she returned to the old 
shaft to study the work of her little teacher, and 
then experimented at home. The result, in due 
time, was the pillow and bone, the simple but ef- 
fective implements, not yet supplanted by modern 
improvements, for the fabrication of lace by hand. 
’ She tamght the art to the village-maidens, speci- 
mens of their work were carried to the fairs, the 
beautiful novelty at once caught the public taste, 
and the disheartened peasantry ef the Erzgebirge 
found themselves in possession of aprofitable and 

Permanent branch of industry. From them, it 

apread inte other countries; and hand or thread 

or bone lace, as it is variously called, became 

thenceforth one of the chief birthrights of the 

industriou: poor. It is pleasant to kaow that 

from the dato of its invention it has not ceased to 

wen ee — the place of its birth, 
esen it gi 

in that li tle Aistelet abe int it gives employment, 

ty thousan people. Some ears si 

grateful inhabitants erected wy Hy naeep 

Annaberg where Barbara Uttmann was buried, a 

monument to her memory, It represents her as 

sitting, the cushion in her lap, while an angel 
erowns her with a garland, and bears the inscrip- 
tion : “Tn the year 1561 she became, through the 
invention of thread lace, the benefactress of the 
Erzgebirge.” : 

The use of lace eannot, then, even when viewed 
simply from the ecq@homical stand-point, be con- 
demned as purposeless extravagence. When the 


young Queen, Victoria, ordered her bridal robe 







to not less than twen- 
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from the poor gre. Ay get starving at 
that time for lack of a market their manufac- 
tures, she performed a of broader charity 
than if she ‘had built a hundred alms-houses, or 
expended her whole income in supplying them 
-with food. By this well-timed outlay on her per- 
sonal decoration, she created a demand for their 
laber which for more than twenty years has stim- 
ulated the ingenuity and secured the honest inile- 
pendence of thousands of her subjects. 

But it may be said that as the manufacture of 
lace is not a branch of American industry, its use 
by us is equivalent to so much loss of capital from 
the country, and is therefore a sin against patriot- 
ism and against our own laboring classes.. This 
conclusion may be correct, under certain circum- 
stances, but not as a general rule. This outlay, 
on a single article of decoration, may be excessive ; 
and that is always bad policy and bad morality 
in an individual or a nation. But in ordinary 
times, a moderate expenditure on foreign articles 
of luxury and ornament is justifiable both on 
grounds of economy and benevolence. What if 
it merely aid the working-classes of other lands, 
struggling up through honest toil to political ex- 
istence and the rights of freemen, is it not a wise 
and praiseworthy investment? They whom we 
thus help are the guardians of the precious germ 
of liberty in the Old World, and brethren in the 
unrecognized world-republic of producers. The 
millions yearly sent from this country te Europe 
for lace, distributed among its industrial popula- 
tions, is life-blood in the veins of freedom. Be- 
sides, the mighty Gulf Stream of commerce, wind- 
ing around the earth, though it brings back on its ' 
returning tide nothing but lace for those specific 
millions, brings also new demands on our own 
peculiar industries, the indirect result of the cir- 
culation of our money among the working-classes, 
and in its due measure and proportion of our trade 
in lace. 


Che Children’s Column. 


OUR BABY. 











4 SONG FOR BELLE. { 
In the cradle, here by me, 
Something fair reposes, 
Whiter than the lilies be, 
Sweeter than the roses. 


On the pillow soft is laid 
Something young and tender, 
Stainless brow and shining head, 

gingers white and slender. 


Lids like snow-flakes, dropped above 
Eyes like summer blossom, 

Lips a rosebud, made for love, 
Bimpled cheek and bosom. 


Fairest flowers from forest dell, 
Dearer for their fleetness, 
Waxen bud and lily bell, 
Best befit his sweetness. 


Much we wonder, when he sleeps, 

, What his eyes are seeing, 

Knowing well that angels keep 
Watch about his being. 


For a moment round his eyes 
Radiant smiles are beaming, 

Then he starts with grieving cries ; 
Is the baby dreaming ? 


Gentle Shepherd ! who dost hold 
In thy tender keeping 

All the lambs within thy fold, 
Waking or in sleeping, 


We are weak who fold the child 
In our fond earessing ; 
Grant, to crown our undefiled, 
Thy divinest blessing. 
Emity Hountincron Minusr. 
PLAINFIELD, Itt. 





‘ THE NEW BABY. 


A LETTER FOR FLORENCE. 


I wisn that every one loved children as well as 
Ido! For then people would be happier. There 
are plenty of children al! about us—swarms of 
them in some places—and if they were loved as 
they should be, and cared for as the Lord wishes, 
there would be much less sin and misery in the 
world. 

There are so mahy ways in Which they do us 
good if we only willletthem. Their affectionate 
manners, when encouraged and allowed to be 
affectionate ; their perfect, unreasoning faish ; their 
unquestioning acceptance of whatever their pa- 
rents choose to give them; in short, the whole 
influence of children cannot but make our hearts 
better if we will open ourselves freely to it. 

I could not spare my little friends ; and one—the 
dearest of them all—ah! his eyes, his kisses, his 
arms about my neck, have saved me from the 
greatest peril, and will again, I know, if ever I 
should be sorely tried! 

Two of my dearest little friends are Herbert 
and Florence. They may net know how much I 
think of them, how not a day passes that I do not 
breathe a prayer for them—imagining them in 
their home, protected, cared for, loved, as few 
dear children in this world arg loved. Not much 
more than a year since, Flora was alone. Her 
little brother “ Ellie” had gone away with the 
angels, and Florence sadly missed him. Then 
“ Bertie” came—the precious cherub fresh from 
heaven—and I remember well how Florence’s eyes 
beamed as she told me that she had a little brother, 
a “new baby”—and together we looked at him. 

Yes, a new baby—fresh from the hand of God. 
You could see that he had not been long in this 
world, for there was yet no taint of earth upon 
him—that tiny form, so perfectly modeled—those 
dainty little fingers and toes, which seemed to 
please Flerence so much—and, above all, the won- 
drous softness of his downy skin. Oh, was there 
ever anything in the world which could equal 
the goftness and delicacy of a baoy’s cheek ? 

O thou omnipotent and eternal Father! how is 
it possible that we can see this miracle of life, 
this wondrous work of thine, daily repeated before 
our eyés,and yet remain the cleds we are—unpen- 
etrated by thy wisdom, unwarmed by thy love ? 

Ithas been very interesting tome to watch 
Baby “Bertie’s” development; he has always 
been lovely, always charming, and as he grows 
more intelligent he wins all hearts. To-day is 
his birthday ; just one year ago since this new im- 
mortal came to the care of his earthly father and 
mother ; one year since they assumed the res pon- 
sibility of guiding his steps to heaven. Already 
he can walk; his little feet go tottering round the 
room ; and he is obliged to stand very straight and 
step carefully, for he is so plump that if he loses 
his balance he falls instantly. Florence tells me, 
too, that he can say, “Ah—do—da—do,” which 
probably means “How do you do,” (I translate 
for the benefit of those unhappy #iagle people 
who are unlearned in baby-talk). 

The dear, dear baby! how precious he is! | 
would like to write a book about him ; and anoth- 
er darling child who was not long since a baby ; 
but if Leommenced, I would never know where 
or when to stop, and the book would grow into 
several volumes, for every day of my life I would 
think of something [ wished to say about the 
babies, and so my work would never be done. Ah 
well! perhaps some day the Lord will admit me 
into heaven, and then I may live among the dear 





children forever! I think that Florence looks 












brighter and happier and sweeter every day as 
her brother grows older ; he loves her dearly, and 
“if his sweet kisses and caresses do not warm her 
| heart, I know not what will. And when she 
plays with her dear brother, or watches his slum- 
bers, I wonder if she ever thinks of that other 
‘ baby—that divine, holy child, who was 2 “new 
baby” on the earth more than eighteen hundred 
"Th oo in the B 
e story in the Bible is so briefi simp! 

teld that few realize it in all its ote. How 
many mothers remember as they sit engaged in 
the delightful task of making tiny, beautiful gar- 
ments for the first-born child, that just so Mary 
sat and worked for the wonderful One who 
was the Son of God? It must have been so, for 
the Jewesses did quantities of beautiful embroid- 
ery, they delighted in rich clothing, and indeed 
their religion commanded it. I love to think of 
Mary and her Babe—how supremely happy she 
must have beens for to every true mother her 
child is a divine objéct, and how much more 


God himself was its Father ! 

Happy, happy Mary! 

When your little brother was born, dear Flor- 
ence, you may remember that a friend sent him a 
beautiful present—a plate and cup and spoon of 
silver lined with gold. The baby Jegus received 
presents ‘too, and very costly ones; for the wise 
men came inquiring for him, and saying, “ We 
have seen Ris star in the east, and are come to 
worship him.” ' 

Think how wonderful that was. A star ap- 
peared in the sky, which moved and led the wise 
men to a place where lay adittle infant—a tiny, 
tender new-born baby—the destined Savior of all 
mankind! Then when they had found the Child 
and worshiped him, “they presented qnio him 
gifts—gold, frankincense, and myrrh.” 

The dear Baby! how much he was like all 
other babies, after all! His mother washed and 
dressed and undressed him daily ; she tended him; 
she carried him in her arms; she sang him to 
sleep—and oh, best of all, she nursed him at the 
full-flowing fountain of her breast! What an ex- 
quisite happiness that must have been! Truly 
did she sing, in her triumphant pean before his 
birth, “ From henceforth all generations shall call 
me blessed!” Blessed, indeed ! 

You remember, do you not, dear Florence, how 
every one in the house rejoiced when little Her- 
bert was born ? 

Father, mother, grandma, and yourself—all 
were so happy; and dear friends came to the 
house to see the baby, and all praised and admired 
and loved him. Just so it was, bat far more in- 
teresting, when baby Jesus came to earth. The 
stery is very sweetly told of the shepherds who 
were watching their flock at night in the field. 
The angel of the Lord came to them, and so bright 
a glory shone round them that they were afraid. 
But the angel told them to fear not, for he brought 
good news; and, when he had finished speaking, 
suddenly a multitude of angels were with him, 
praising God and singing. 

Think of it, dear Florence ; must it not have 
been beautiful to see a bright light shining from 
the sky, and a great number of beautiful angels in 
the midst of it, singing with their sweet voices? 

And all the while the dear baby Jesus was ly- 
ing in the manger with his happy mother watch- 
ing him! ‘ 

I saw you, one night not long since, undress 
your dear baby brother and put on his little 
white nightgown. Would it not have pleased 
you could you have lived when baby Jesus did ? 
to have undressed him at night, to have stroked 
and patted his delicate limbs, his beautiful body, 
to have curled his soft shining hair, to have kissed 
his loving, lovely mouth ? 

Well, you could not do so for the little child 
Jesus, but when you are playing with and taking 
esre of and watehing over your dear little broth- 
er, you can remember that he is one of the Lord’s 
little children, and he himself said, What we do 
for one of these little ones, We do for him. Good 
night, darling; may you grow wiser and happier 
every day, is the wish and prayer of your friend, 


E. D. 





THE KITTEN AND FALLING LEAVES. 


Srr the Kitten on the wall, 

Sporting with the leaves that fall, 
Withered leaves—one—itwo—and three— 
From the lofty elder tree! 

Through the calm and frosty air 

Of this morning bright and fair, ° 
Edéying round aad round they sink 
Softly, slowly : one might think 
From the motions that are made, 
Every litile leaf conveyed 

Sylph or Fairy hither tending, 

To this lower world descending, 
Each invisible and mute, 

In his wavering parachute. 

—But the Kitten, how she starts, 
Crouches, stretches, paws, and darts! 
First at one, and then its fellow, 
Just as light, and just as yellow ; 
There are many now—now one— 
Now they stop and there are none: 
What intenseness of desire 

In her upward eye of fire! 

With a tiger-leap hal way 

Now she-meets the coming prey, 
Lets it go as fast, and then, 


' Has it in her power again : 


Now she works with three or four, 

Like an Indian conjuror ; 

Quick as he in feats of art, 

Far beyond in joy of heart. 

Were her antics played in the eye 

Of a thousand standers-by, 

Clapping hands with shouts and stare, 

What would little Tabby care 

For the plaudits of the crowd, 

Over happy to be proud, 

Over wealthy in the treasure 

Of her own exceeding pleasure ! 
—William Wordsworth. 





An Exrraorpinary Sprctacie.—On Sunday. 
July 9, at the close of a sermon in the principal 
colored church of Newbern, N. C., by Rev. W. 
C. Whi'comb, hospital chaplain, one hundred and 
Jive children were christened and baptized by 
him and Rev. J. N. Mars, chaplain Ist N. C. 
Col. Reg., Chaplain Mars stating that it was the 
first instance of a colored minister ever being al- 
lowed toofficiate in the ordinance of infant bap’ism 
in North Carglina. The scene was an unusually 
impressive and affecting one, as the thronging 
multitude present could testify; and Chaplain 
Whitcomb informs us that “none of the numer- 
“ous little ones whom he took into his arms for 
“baptizing that day made any disturbance by 
“crying. One of the children was named Stan- 
“ley,—not for the late governor, however, as the 
“mother earnestly protested,—and one of them 
“ Abraham, for our worthy President, whom all 
“the colored people warmly love.” 





4 MOTHER'S PRAYER. 


——_ 


Dear Savior, hear a Mother's Prayer, 
And wanderers to thy fold restore ; 
Oh seek them with thy tender care, 
That they may never wander more. 
In thy kind arms thay they be blest, 
And in thy bosom may they rest, 
And in thy fold their place may be 
In time and through Eternity. 
ees 


Tse American Temperance Union held @ 
successful army meeting at Saratoga Springs on the 
4thinst. Rev. W. W. Newell, D. D., of this city pre- 
sided. Dr. Marsh made an interesting statement 
of what had been done to counteract intemperance 
in the army by the circulation of # million tracts 
through the aid of 800 Sabbath-schools. Three in- 
teresting sessions were held; several important 
resolutions were diseussed and edopted, and spirited 





addresses were made. 





THE INDEPENDENT; 


would it be so did she knowthat the Almighty 








THE STAGE AND THE PULPFIT. 

Fancy the thrilling ‘effect of the Seripturss, if 
read as Kean reads Shakespeare or recites Macam- 
lay! And why should we not have it so? Is it 
right and proper that every book for public read- 
ing shoula have justice done to it, except the 
Bible? and that while every other subject is 
allowed the advantage of a natural and impres- 
sive delivery, religion (which is the most im- 
portant subject of all) should bedenied it? The 
monstrous fallacy with which well-meaning but 
obtuse people have been beguiled or have be- 
guiled themselves, is, that such reading and reci- 
tation would be “theatrical,” and that theatrical 
exhibitions are not becoming in the house of God. 
To this hollow and ridiculous fallacy may be 
traced most of the execrable pulpit reading and 
delivery that rob the Scriptures of half their 
power, and have often made the dullness of a ser- 
mon proverbial. A 

Set Kean to read the song of Miriam er the 
fight between David and Goliah, or the story of 
the Prodigal Son, or of Christ’s denunciation of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, or to recite one of 
Chalmers’s sermons, and you will see the people 
who had begun to adjust themselves in the cor- 
ners of their seats for their accustomed snooze, sit 
up and listen to the very close with eager eye 
and bated breath. And all this, simply because 
Kean would do the piece justice—-that is, read it 
naturally, and as it claims to be read. On what 
possible ground, either of common sense or good 
taste, can objection be taken to the natural deliv- 
ery of at least the sermon ? 

If Garrick could set even the grim soldier who 
was on duty at the corner of the street blubbering 


. like a child; and if Mra. Siddons could so over- 


power the eminent tragedian, Young, that he 
could not refrain from sobbing aloud, though he 
was himself on the stage acting the villain of the 
piece at the time—and all this while merely ut- 
tering the words of a fictitious character—what 
overwhelming effects in the way of awakening 
sinners and pressing home the message of the 
Gospel might not be introduced by men who are 
giving utterance, in their own character, to the 
ee and soul-stirring truths.— Glasgow 
erata. 





PRESENTIMENTS. 


Napoteon I. had faith in presentiments. “ Paul,’ 
he observed to Count Montholon, in a conversa- 
tion on the death of that Russian emperor, “ was 
aman who had a soul, and was accessible to 
noble reselutions, but all his moral faults were 
concentrated by the restless forebodings of that 
animal instinct which I have so often observed 
in some of my bravest soldiers. Lascelles, for 
exemple, who in the middle of the night wrote 
to me from bivouac on the battle-field of Wagram, 
to ask me to sign immediately the decree for the 
transmission of his title ar.d his majorat of count 
to his wife’s son, because he felt that he was 
stout to fall in the battle on the ensuing day ; and 
the unfortunate maa was right. Cervoni, who 
stood near me at Eckmuhl, and now faced cannon 
for the first time since the war in Italy, said to 
me, ‘Sire, you forced me to quit Marseilles, which 
I loved, by writing to me that the cross of the 
legion of honor was only to be won by soldiers 
in the presence of the enemy. Here lam; but 
this is my last day.’ A quarter of an hour af- 
terwards a ball carried away his head. Paul 
was constantly dreaming of conspiracies and 
assassinations. He had brought a skillful mechan- 
ic from abroad, in order to make him a number of 
secret passages, by which he might escape from 
the different chambers which he most frequently 
used in his palace. There was one man alone 
who had his entire cenfidence, and that was 
Count Pahlen, Governor of St. Petersburg, and 
chief director of the police. He was at supper 
with the general the night before his assassination, 
when he received a letter revealing to him the 
most minute details, the whole scheme of the 
conspiracy, and warning him that the plot was 
completely ripe for execution. Some fatality pre- 
vented him from breaking the seal, and he thought 
no more of it when he retired to his private apart- 
ments. Had he opened the letter, he would have 
been saved. 





JOHN WOOLMAN. 


WE presume that his name is not wholly strange 
to many of our readers, and that some will recall 
him as an eminently gifted and useful minister of 
Jesus Christ, who lived and labored in the middle 
of the last century amongst the “ people called 
Quakers,” and more properly styled “ Friends ;” 
born in Northampton, West Jersey, in the eighth 
month of 1720, called home on the seventh of the 
tenth month, 1772, from York ia England, whither he 
had goue upon his great reiigious errand. His life 
and testimonies derive an especial interest just now 
from the frequent contact into which he was brought 
with American slavery at a time when the agi- 
tation of the subject had not begun. A thoroughly 
Christian mar, if ever there was one, with only just 
enough in him that was of the earth to keep his feet 
upon the planet at all, he early saw the miseries, 
mischiefs, and sins that are bound up with the in- 
stitution which has wrought the larger part of our 
national woe, and his voice concerning it is like that 
of a prophet in the wilderness. The downright hon- 
esty and entire simplicity of his dealing with it are 
singularly refreshing, and it is worth observing that, 
without striving or crying or lifting up his voice in 
the street, he managed to keep his own skirts clein. 
We see how surély things alter for the worse unless 
we alter them for the better, and that it will not 
answer to confide lazily in general notions about the 
final prevalence of the truth. Truth is very often 
almest utterly crushed out for the time, whilst 
darkness settles down upon the minds and hearts of 
a people. “He that hath a servant, and knows 
him to be made so wrongfully, and treats him other- 
wise than a freeman, in reaping the benefit of his !a- 
bor, without paying him such wages as are reason- 
ably due to freemen, such things, though done in 
calmness, without any show of disorder, do yet de- 
prave the mind with as great certainty as prevailing 
cold congeals water... . . Fromone age to another 
the gloom grows thicker and darker, till error gets 
established by general opinion... . . He seeth their 
affliction, and looketh upon the spreading, in- 
creasing exaltation of the oppressor. He turns the 
channels of power, humbles the most haughty peo- 
ple, and gives deliverance to the oppressed at such 
periods as are consistent with his infinite justice 
and mercy.” Woelman had that power of seeing 
the end in the beginning which goes along with 
exceeding fidelity to conscience. As little as 
any man that ever lived did he take counsel of 
flesh and blood. He believed in righteousness, 
and not only in aspiring after it and longing for 
it, but in doing it. He lived to serve God, not 
in any ascetic way, but by serving God’s children. 
His heart was with the afflicted. One cause of 
the continpance of an evil in the world he found to 
be his own silence or inactivity with reference to 
it. That cause he set about removing with the ut- 
most energy and promptness, yet without any arro- 
gance or undue self-assertion. Had there been ten like 
him. perhaps our national disasters might have been 
averted. There were not ten. The work which 
such men do infinitely transcends that of the ablest 
siatesmen. They appeal to the highest and build 
upen the deepest things in man’s nature. We de- 
sire them when they are gone, more, alas! than 
we love them whilst they are still with us.—Relic- 
ious Magazine. 





ON SICKNESS. 


At the first address and presence of sickness, 
stand still and arrest thy spirit, that it may, with- 
out amazement or affright, consider that this was 
that thou lookedst for, and wert always certain 
should happen, and that now thou art to enter into 
the actions of a new religion, the agony of a strange 
constitution: but at no hend suffer thy spirits to 
be diepersed with fear or wildness of thought, but 
stay their looseness and dispersion by @ serious con- 
sideration of the present and future emp! t. 
For so doth the Libyan lion, spying the fierce hunts- 
man ; he first beats himself with the strokes of his 
tail, and curls up his sptrits, Making them strong 
with union and recollection ; till, being struck with 
a Mauritanian spear, he rashes forth into his defense 
and noblest contention, and either eseapes into the 
secrets of his own dwelling, or else dies the bravest 
of the forest. 











appetite. Next to this, the soul by the help of sick- 
ners, knocks off the fetters of pride and vainer com- 
placencies, Then she draws the curtains, and 
stops the light from coming in, and takes the pic- 
tures down—those fantastic images, self-love, and 
gay remembrances of vain opionion, and popular 
noises. Then the spirit stoops into the sobrieties 
of humble thoughts, and feels corruption chid- 
ing the forwardness of fancy, and allaying the 
vapors of conceit and factious opinions. Next to 
these, as the soul is still undressing, she shakes off 
the roughness of her great and little angers and an- 
imosities, and receives the oil of mercies, and 
smooth forgiveness, fair interpretations and gentle 
answers, designs of reconcilement and Christian 
atonement, in their places. 

The temptations of this state—such, I mean, 
which are proper to it—are little arid inconsiderable. 
The man is apt to chide a servant too bitterly, and 
to be discontented with his nurse, or not satisfied 
with his physician; and he rests uneasily, and 
(poor man !) nothing can please him ; and, indeed 
these little undecencies must bé cured and stopped, 
lest they run into an inconvenience. But sickness 
is, in this particular, a little image of the state of 
blessed souls, or of Adam’s early morning in para- 
dise, free from the troubles of lust and violence of 
anger, and the intricacies of ambition, or the rest- 
lessness of covetousness. For though a man may 
carry al] thesé along with him into his sickness, 
yet there he will not find them ; and in despite of 
all his own malice, his soul shall find some rest 
from laboring in the galleys and baser captivity of 
sin.—Jeremy Taylor. 


A DUTY FOR EVERY SITUATION. 


HE situation that has not its duty, its ideal, was 
never yet occupied by man. Yes, here, in this 
poor, miserable, hampered, despicable Actual, 
wherein thou even now standest, here or nowhere is 
thy Ideal ; work it out therefrom: and working, 
believe, live, be free. Fool! the Ideal is in thy- 
self, the impediment, too, is in thyself; thy condi- 
tion is but the stuff thou art to shapo that same 
Ideal out of ; what matters whether such stuff be 
of this sort or of that ; so the form thou give it be 
heroic, be poetic? Oh, thou that pinest in the im- 
prisonment of the Actual, and criest bitterly to the 
gods for a kingdom, wherein to rule and create, 
know this of a truth: the thing thou seekest is al- 
ready with thee, “ here or nowhere,’’ couldst thou 
only see ! 

Let him who gropes painfully in darkness or 
uncertain light, and prays vehemently that the 
dawn may ripen into day, Jay this precept well to 
heart: “Do the duty which lies nearest thee,” 
which thou knowest to be a duty! Thy second 
duty will already have become clearer.—Carlyle. 











Wuar are called the duties of society are strange 
enough. They may be defined as the mutual ob- 
ligation of civilized beings to tease each other. 
Who has. not one hundred times gone to sce a 
person who wearied you, and whom you wearied, 
for the purpose of obliging him to come to weary 
you and himself at your house? Is not this a 
picture of the world, with the exception of the 
chosen few whom one cannot meet too often ?— 
De Tocqueville, Letters. 
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SERIES OF COMPENDIUMS 
or 
ENGLISH, AMERICAN, AND CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


E. C. & J. BIDDLE, 
+ No, 508 Minor st., PEILADELPHIA, 


Publish a series of Compendiums of English, American, and 
Classical Literature, by Prof. Caas. D. CLEVELAND, compris- 
ing the following volumes : 


1, A COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATORE, from 
the XIVth to the close of the XVIIItli century ; consisting of 
Biographical Sketches of the Authors, and Selections from 
their Works, together with Illustrative and Explanatory 
Notes. Large 12mo, pp. 762. 


2, ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY, on the same plan as the Author’s ‘‘ Compendium ef 
English Literature,” and designed as a Sequel toit. Its list 
of authors comprises distinguished English authors now 
living, and those who have died in the present century ; this 
latter class embracing many who flourished in the XVIIth 
century. Large 12mo, pp. 778. 


3. A COMPENDIUM OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, on 
the same plan as the Author’s “Compendium of English 
Literature.” Large 12mo, pp, 784. 


4. A COMPENDIUM OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE, com- 
prising choice extracts, translated from the best Greek and 
Roman writers, with biographical sketches, accounts of their 
works, and notes directing to the best editions and transla- 
tions. PartI—from Homer to Longivius. Part Il—from 
Plautus to Boethius. Large 12mo, pp. 622. 


All the above are uniform in size and in style of binding. 
The sale of these volumes has steadily increased from the 
date of publication, and they are now io use in a large num- 
ber of first-class educational institutions throughout our 
country, embracing Normal and High Schools, Female In- 
stitutes, etc. 


The following, selected from a large number of letters re- 
ceived by the Fublishers of similar import, will give an idea 
of the high estimation in which the volumes are held by 
practical educators and by the public generally : 


From A. P. Sroxz, Principal of Plymouth High Schoo] and 
President of Mass: chusetts Teachers’ Association. 

“It is some time since I received from you a copy of 
‘ Cleveland’s American Literature’ Itseems to be just what 
is wanted for classes in Rhetoric and in Language and Gen- 
eral Literature. * * * 

“T have used all the series. They are most certainly a 
complete set of text-books for that department. I know of 
no other books to take the place of them.” 


From D. P. Gattourz, Principal of Varnum School, Lowell, 
and formerly President of Mass. Teachers’ Association, 
“No better works of the kind can be found. They would 

be invaluable as books of reference, and should be included 

in every school-library.” 


From Gro. B, Emerson, Esq. 


“‘T have examined the Compendium of English Literature 
with great care. The biographical notices are judicious; 
the extracts are made with taste and discrimination, and 
present most attractive specimens of the treasures of our 
incomparable English language.” 


From Taz Msraoprst QuaRTz2Ly Review. 

“ A fine collection of American literature. No parent who 
would introduce his child to a knowledge ef our country’s 
literature, and at the same time indoctrinate his heart in 
the purest principles, need fear to put this manual in his 
youthful hand. 

“We commend Mr. Cleveland, that while in his selections 
he has presented the well-filled constellation of American 
ideas in their complete circle, he has not allowed w hat was 
the noblest and most central idea of all in the better days of 
our republic—Frespom—to be, like a lost pleiad,’missed,” 


From a Soxprer of the Ist Pennsylvenia Artillery Regiment, 

dated Camp Cadwallader, near Washington, May 24, 1861. 

“ Food for the mind being scarce here, I searche1 through 
all the camp for something to'read. I was rewarded by find- 
ing your latest and, permit an ignorant soldier to say, your 
best work, the ‘Compendium of Classical Literature.’ With 
a candle in the socket of my bayonet, and the bayonet stuek 
into the earth, seated on the floor of my tent, I devoured the 
productions of the master minds of antiquity. Hunger, 
4hirst, and fatigue I forgot, when after the arduous duties of 
the day, I plunge into the ‘Compendium.’ The notes and 
biographical sketches are a rich mine of knowledge to me, 
and I wish to thank you for this work of yours, that’ean 
soothe and alleviate even the privations of the tented field. 

“If you bear in mind, sir, that the Classics have been 
sealed books to all save the learned, and that we, the great 
unlearned, know as little where to find the translations as 
we know of the language of the originals, you will thus see 
what a great desideratum ycu have supplied.” 

Hy ®torr OF ENGLAND, 
From the reign of Geosge the Third to the 
Foe ae Gasrzy, Esq., dly Ginstened wits meeand 
ortraits, and a series of fine Maps. Imp. 8vo, 4 vols. ; half 
mor., $31 ; Cloth, $28 ; Paper ) $21. , 
4@ MUTINY IN INDIA. -@a 
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J O8EPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


8a For sale by all Stationers throughout the United States, 
and to the Trade, at the 


MANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE, 
No, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
H, ESTEE & ©O, 


STATIONERS AND BLANE-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
No, 3-Bark place, two doors from Broadway, 
New York, 
Particular attention given to orders. 
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Late Deputy Commissioner of 
Nzw Youx, Ten 26, 1863. 
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ENVELOP MANUFACTURER, 
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ONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 











Revenue. 














Organized 1846. 
yeep widows and orphans, to Feb , 186 seeeenee: 
Amount 8 ans, to Feb , 1863.$3,093,491 77 
Amount bald to the insured in dividends... .... tT 00 
Receipts last year...... 26... ...-+.esseeeweceees 1,345,477 14 


Or over $3,600 per day. 

& This Company furnishes Insurance im all the varied 
forms for which Life Insurance is desirable. 

&@ Reasons why this Company should be Preferred : “@e 

The aciual cost of Insurznce in this Company to the insured 
is less than in any other Life Company known to us. 

It ts ly mutual, the policy-holders get all the surplus 
over the exact cost ofinsurance. | 
There are no Side Stockholders to take a part of the profits, 
Every Policy-holder is a member, and sharesin all the profits, 
without incurring any —T 

It offers abundant security, In a large accumulated Fund, 
derived from Fremiums, amounting to over $5,000,000. 

Its Economy in the management of business, permits large 
dividends to policy-holders, which have averaged 50 per 
cent. per annam. 

Its Bividends are Annual, ani are paid during the life of 
the assured, in cash to those who pay thei: premiumsin cash, 
or applied in canceling the notes of those who pay their pre» 
miums partly by note. More than $200,000 have been 
refunded to policy-hoiders during the past year. 

It is prompt in Payment of Losses. 

It accommodates the assured in the settlement of their 
premiums on Life policies, by receiving a note for one-half, 
when the premium amounts to $50 or more, thus rm: | 
Insurance for double the amount, for nearly the same cas 
payment as is required in an “ All-Cash Company.” 

Pamphlets containing all the required particulars, 
with rates of premium, etc., etc., sent gratis, on application 


to the Agencies of the Compser. 
JAMES GOODWIN, President, 
GUY R. PHELPS, Secretary. 


E. K. HUNT, M.D., Physician. 
Applications for Agencies should be made to 
PECK & HILLMAN, General Agents for the states of New 
York and Vermont, General Office, Troy,N YY. __ 
S TATEMENT 
or 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 
N THE CITYOF NEW YORK, 








No. 40 Wart Srrezr, 
FOR THE YEAR 1863, 


Assets, Ist January, 1862.............. $804,858 09 
RECEIPTS, 
fremiums and Charge for Policies... $207,044 19 
interest, Rents, Annuities, etc....... 50,085 30 
——— = 257,079 40 
$1,061,937 56 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Paid Olaims by Death................ $04,500 00 
Endowments and other Policies Pur- 
dna Abn i604. 6404.5904.¢00008% 18,696 37 
Dividends and Profits Paid with 
Cb 6isds 280s 0000eess cers cngedes 31,540 85 
Reinsurance, Taxes, Commissions, 
Fhysician’s Fees, Annuities........ 460 23 
Office Expenses, Advertising, Print- 
ing, EEE cascccnccnes cece 20,672 28 
. ———__ 185,86073 
ASSETS 
eT ee eee. Sane $24,658 73 8 
Bonds and Mortgages................ 74,250 00 
United States es ($162,000), 
Gia B00 Fosses webuSs oss Neledcee 153,327 50 
New York City Bonds.,.............. 20,000 00 
Brooklyn City Bonds................. 24,000 00 
Real Estate in New York and Brook- 
isn n.45 ohnetn soe peeees dpaesuns cons 18,268 95 
DUO Dy AMER. . «0056 50s Boiss. cove 22,968 26 
Loans On Pollcles ..........cccece sees 79,022 37 
Deferred Premiums.................. 49,419 94 
Interest Accrued or Due............. 10,152 10 
Assets, Ist January, 3863... 876,067 85 
: ntehiinipeatanlimeslly 
$1,061,937 58 
There are no losses due and unpaid; no claims in dispute, 
DIRECTORS. 
foseph B. Collins, B. F. Wheelwright, Clinton Gilbert 
{utherBradish, | WilsonG. Hunt, ' William B, Bolles, 


James Suydam, 
James Marsh, 
John J. Cisco, 
{saac A. Storm, 
John A. Luqueer, 
Josiah Rich, Isaac N. Phelps, 
Ch’s M. Connolly, Charles E. Bill, Charles P, Leverich, 
Thos. C. Doremus, John J. Phelps, Wm. M. Halsted, Jr. 
JOSEPH B, COLLINS, President. 
JOHN EADIE, Secretary. 
N. G. DE GROOT, Actuary. 


JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, ¥.D., Medical Examiner, (Resi- 
p= ney Amity street ;) at the Office daily from 12 to 1% 
o’clock P.M. 


Dan H. Arnold, 
W. R. Vermilye, 
— Tucker, 
nepherd Kn '. 
Edward § Clark, 


Hanson K. Corning, 
John C. Baldwin, 
Edward Minturn, 
Augustus H. Ward, 
James Gallatin, 
Jere. P. Robinson, 





J. B. Gates, General Agent ; Jawzs Stewart, Henur Perey, 
Atzent 0. WitLcgx, and A. Wartrney, Local Agents in the 
sity of New Yorkwnd vicinity. 
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LIFE INSURANCE ©€0.,, 





MUTUAL BENEFIT? 


No. 261 BROAD ST., NEWARK, N, J. 


‘ 
TIycorPoraTED 1845, 





“Itis a strange anomaly that men should be careful te 
insure their houses, thetr furniture, their ehips, their mer 
chandise, and yet neglect to insure their lives, surely the 
most important of all to their families, and far more subject 
to loss.”— Benjamin Franklin. 





Among the many advantages which this Company offer 
to its members are the following, viz. : 

It possesses over $4,400,000, securely invested. 

The assured get all the profits.” 

The business of the Company is confined exclusively te 
he insurance of Lives, 

It is economical in the management of its business. 

It accommodates the insured in the settlement of premi 
ams, 

It returns awnuaLty to the insured, of the premiums paid 
‘by them, the surplus existing after reserving a fun sufficl- 
ent to meet all its liabilities. 


Total Accumulations to Jan. 1,.1863............ $4,439,231 77 
Return Premiums paid to the assured to Jan, 1, 

Sins) rants thasend tp ete eckres otedanaie 1,919,071 12 
Claims by death paid to Jan. 1, 1863............ 2,926,383 80 


&@ Dividend, Jan. 1, 1863, Frery per cent. 


DIRECTORS, 


Joun R. Weeks, 
Neuemian Pray, 
Epwarp A. Srrone, ‘ 
Jostan 0, Low, 

Joszen A. Hauszy, 
Baxsamin ©, Mriizs. 


Lewis C. Grovua, 
Hurry MoFaauanx, 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Vice-President. 
Janes Srawam, MD, 
Joszrn B. Jackeon. M.D, } Medical Advisers, 
Gasnist Gaanr, M.D., 


Agents in New York City :—Jos. L. and J. P. Loan, No 
1 Wall street. 


NSURE YOUR LIFE IW THE SEOURITY LIFZ 
INSURANCE AND ANNUITY COMPANY ’ 
No. 31 Pine street, New York. 





This Company offers peculiar advantages to persons in- 
tending to insure their livés. 

One-half the Premium can be paid in Notes, if desired by 
the insured, every year. R 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits to the Policy-Bolders eveTy 
third year. ; 

From five to twelve cents pertlay will secure the payment 
of One Thousand Dollars to s man’s wife or children, on his 

War Risks frem $100 to $1,000 taken on favorable terms. 

ROBERT L. GASB, President- 





THEODORE R. WETMORE, Vice, Pres. 
| JBAAC H, ALLEN, Secretar). 
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SIANHATTAN LIFE INSUR 
No. $1 Nassav STREET, 


Opposite the Post- 
CASH CAPITAL AND ACCU) 
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J. L. HALSEY, Assistant Secreta! 

S. N. STEBBIN, Actuary. 
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This Company is prepared to tra 
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Physicians in attendance at the, | 

Office No. 63 William streei, Chaunb 


HN. D. MORGAN, Pres’t J.1 
DIRECTORS 

N. D. MORGAN, LJ. 
J. LAWRENCE, 6. Hi 
T. T. MERWIN, JA8. 
WM. H. FOGG, JAS. 
J. NELSON TAPPAN 8YD 
RICHARD BROWN, 8.B 
SAMUEL F. B, MORSE x, B 


<. T. MERWIN, Secretary. 
J. H. HENRY, Phvsician. @. HILT 
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Nos. 57 AND 59 WILI 
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The Trustees, {n confor mity to tl 
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of June, 1863 : 
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Premiums received during the y 
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The Assets of the Company ¢ 
were as follows: 
Cash in Banks.........0.0sseees 
New York State, City and B 
Stocks, United States and « 
Stocks, and Loans on Stocks.. 


Premium Notes and Bills Receiv: 
Insurance Scrip, Sundry Notes, 
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taken on favorable terms. 
JASE, President. Og 
R. WETMORE, Vice, Pres. 
LEN, Secretar), 





. 
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Li? INSURANCE. 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 Nassau strezt, New Yor, 
Opposite the Post-Office. 
CASH CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION OVER 
$1,400,000. 


The losses paid during three years past, were... .$380,299 74 
Of which was paid to Widows and Orphans..... .. 280,561 24 
Dividends have been made for the same time. ..., 250,000 90 
The triennial dividend of profits of this Company has re- 
eieeeeS beams ereteiies to ee policy of more than 50 
cent. on the whole premium . 
Pine dividends are a in the ffetime of the assured, thus 
ture premiums. 
‘paid annually, semi-annually, or quar- 
terly, when the alley is for life, and the anneal um 
amounts to $40 or over. From 40 to 50 per cent. may be 
paid by notes. 
Ann ted on favorable terms, 
a oe may = aw Sa vessels, 
thout extra charge, . 
- = " HENRY STOKES, President. 
©. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
J. L. HALSEY, Assistant Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBIN, Actuary. 
Pr 


~_, 


nece inf men may 
at the pg any of the Ages os m4 the B Fac 
and towns. 
_ AMERICA LIFE INS. COMPANY. 





This Company is prepared to transact business in every 
branch of J.ife Insurance. 

The sum of $100,000 in United States Stocks has been 
deposited with the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York, according to law. The 
terms of payment of the Premium are made more easy than 
heretofore. 

All policies issued by this Company ase indisputable after 
geven years, for most causes heretofore deemed valid. 

Suicide, dueling, or change of residence or occupation, 
error on preliminary application regarding family history or 
eondition of the health of the applicant, do not work any for- 
feiture of the policy after seven years. 


Thirty days’ grace is allowed in payment of the premium, 
and the pelicy held good during that time. 

Policy-holders are members of the corporation, and are 
entitled to vote for Directors, and are eligible for Directors. 


Dividends of surplus are declared annually, and may be 
tased in payment of future premium or paid in cash, at the 
option of insured. 


Mutuality in its fullest integrity will be the ruling principle 
$m all the transactions of the Company. 


Prospectus and blenk applications furnished at the office of 
the Compeny, and by the agents. 


Physicians in attendance at the, mce dafly ‘r+. 12 to 1. 
Office No. 63 William street, Cha:nber of Commerce Building. 
M.D. MORGAN, Pres’t. J. LAWRENCE, Vice-Pres’t. 


DIRECTORS. 
N. D. MORGAN, I, J. MERRITT, 
J. LAWRENCE, G. HILTON SCRIBNER 
T. T. MERWIN, JA8. H. HENRY 
WM. H. FOGG, AS. C. ATWATER, 
J. NELSON TAPPAN. SYDNEY GREEN, 
RICHARD BROWN, 8. B. CALDWELL, 
SAMUEL F. B, MORSE. i. B. WYNKOOP, 


©. T. MERWIN, Secretary. I. J. MERRITT, Actuary 
J. H. HENRY. Phvsician. @. HILTON SCRIBNER, Counsel. 





groudiry 


FiIR&® {NSURANCKE COMPARY, 
No, 31 PINE STREET, 
New York. 
Seen on. i ae. ES 
A AR TSE AE A alla $005,750 84 


Unszrrizp Losszs, $3,000, 


Deatees Ruoxtve 75 Pea Cunt. ov Nut Prorrss. 
¢ SECURITY also insures against pow 7 Inland Navi- 
ga on the LAKES, CANALS, and RIVE. 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
BR. Lt. BAYDOCK, Secretary. 


| | Comat AND FIRE INSURANCE. 





OFFICE OF THE 
COMMERCIAL 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
COMMERQGJAL BUILDING, 

Nos. 57 AND 59 WILLIAM STREET. 


: New York, 22d July, 1863, 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Company, 
submit the following statement of its affairs on the 30th 
of June, 1863 : . 
Premiums on Risks outstanding 30th June, 1862..$134,832 68 
Premiums received during the year ending 30th 





FANG; WD is ii 0s see csccvccevcccces cvccee cocces 491,474 27 

OTE, PITA IIIR so 0.00:0:4.000:0090 0000000008 $626,306 95 
Premiums marked off as earned for the year end- 

GIG GOOD bin 05d pedbtidvnewenncsnt $477,092 38 

Losses and Expenses...............s. $270,898 68 . 

THOCREE PUGMMGEES.... cesccccccccsescss 57,044 84 
SOI ao cds ccccvccccds cess sense 49,213 38 
$378,056 30 





The Assets of the Company on the 30th of June, 1863, 
were as follows: 
OR FE iin oink cc cencdessasa¥eons $70,001 80 
New York State, City and Bink, 

Stocks, United States and other 


Stocks, and Loans on Stocks....... 620,675 28 
. $690,677 08 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable............ 252,217 07 
Insurance Scrip, Sundry Notes, etc., at estima- 
$0 WHEE 5's 5 '5:c0 000s ceverecccers Wi, SEtesGas hace 22,946 06 
Salvage, Re Insurance, and other claims due the 
Company......syssseee Caadertpebeakesttieas tte 5,608 23 
Total Assets.............. ere o-++- $971,442 44° 


The Board of Trustees have resolved : 

That SIX PER CENT. ior INTEREST on the outstanding 
Certificates of Profits be paid on and after Tuesday, the 11th 
cay of August, 1863. 

That a Scrip Dividend of TWENTY PER CENT., free of 
United States Tax, be declared on the net earned premiums 
entitled thereto for the year ending 30th June, 1863, for 
which certificates may be issued on and after the Ist day of 

“October next. 

And, after reserving over Half a Million Dollars#@f profits, 
that EIGHTY PER CENT. of the outstanding Certificates of 
Profits of the issue of 1858 be redeemed and paid to the hold- 
ers thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the llth day of August next, from which date all inter- 

-est on the part so redeemed will cease. The certificates to 
‘be presented at the time of payment, and canceled to the 
extent paid. 
By order of the Board, 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 


\ sie 
TRUSTEES, 


MOSES TAYLOR, 
JAMES W. PHILLIPS, 


HENRY W. BARSTOW, 
JAMES C, BELL, 


CHARLES L. FROSf, WILLIAM H. BRODIE, 
GEO, B. MOREWOOD, LOUIS 8, FELLOWS, 
SHEPPARD GANDY, WILLARD M. NEWELL, 


TROMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
SAMUEL. U. F. ODELL, 
HENRY 8. HENRY, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, 

WILLIAM A. SALE, 


CHARLER W. BLOSSOM, 
HENRY K. BULL, 


EDWARD SAPORTAS, 

JAMES BH. MULFORD, SMITH J. EASTMAN, 

RICHARD P, RUNDLE, EDWARD L. HEDDEN, 
ANTHONY P, FRANCIA. 


DAN’L DRAKE SMITH, President. 
ADRIAW B. HOLMES, Vice-President. 
ToRttakp FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, No. 104 BROADWAY - 
CARLISLE NORWOOD, Pams.DENS. 
CASH CAPITAL....... 23, renadtbese aa $500,000. 


THREE-QUARTERS OF THE NET PROFITS OF THIS 
ALLY DIVIDED TO THE DEALERS 
'—THEREBY 


CHARLES M. FRY, 
CHARLES P. MARKS, 
STEPHEN D. HARRISON, 
H. K CORNING, ~ 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM R. KIRKLAND, 
EBEN B. CROCKER, 
JOHN C. JACKSON, 









Orr OF. THE 
SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
“No. 31 PINE STREET, 


Naw Yorr, Aug. 10, 1863. 
The Directors of this Company have this day declared a 
SCRIP DIVIDEND 
or 


FIFTY-FIVE PER CENT. 


On the Earned Premiums of Participating Policies, the cer- 
tificates for which will be ready for delivery on the 15th of 


October next. 
anbo, 
AN INTERWST DIVIDEND OF SIX PER CENT. 
On outstanding scrip, payable in cash on demand. 
ALSO, 
A CASH DIVIDEND OF SEVEN PER CENT. 


On the capital stock of the Company, payable to stockholders 
on demand. ; 


Sw All the above dividends are free from Government 
tax. 


T 


eet 





uryae FEMALE SEMINARY, MUSKIN GUM 
The Fall Term of thirteen weeks commences Wednesday, 
Sept.9 This Institution hes been in saccessful operation 
for twenty-seven Bf sea 
For Circulars address the Principal, Mxas A. E. PORTER. 


NGLISH AND FRENCH 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, 
Crxcinv attr, OnI0 

This house will reopen for school at No. 48 West Ninth 
street, on Wednesday, Sept. 16. French Teachers are resi- 
dent in the Fa - Dr Dio Lewis’s ‘‘ New Gymnastics” 
continued in ase This bouse refers by permission to 
Rev. D. R. Goodwin, Provost of University of Penn., Phila., 

Cincinnati, 





George 8. Pillerd, Boston, Mrs. Byland, 

Ecwin P. Whipple, * W. 8. Groesbeck, " 

Peleg W. Chandler, " R. W. Burnet, ° 

E. D. Mansfield, Morrow,®, And other parents of pupils. 





‘ROY FEMALE SEMINARY.—THIS INSTITU- 
tion offers the accumulated advantages of fifty years of 
successful operation - 

Every facility is provided for a thorough course of useful 
and ornamental! education, under the direction of a corps of 
more than twenty professors and teachers. . 

For Circulars apply to JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 


OODBURY INSTITUTE, 
Woopsvsy, Conngoricut. 
The next session will commence August 25. Course of In- 
struction thorough. Terms moderate. Location beautifal. 
Accomodstions ample, Boys fitted for College or Business. 














\ 


pD*™ LIN & OO., 


In order to close out the Season’s Stock, and make room for 


New Manufactures, have made a reduction of 
20 PER CENT. 
in thep rice of all 
SUMMER GOODS. 


BROADWAY, corner GRAND ST., 
BROADWAY, corner WARREN ST. 





Bor PRIZE-MEDAL 
SPOOL COTTOS, 
on Spools of 200 or 500 yards 
BLACK, and 


WHirk, 


GOLORED 
& full assortment of this celebrated Threud for sale 
BY . P 


WM. HENRY SMITH, Sole Ageni, 
os. 34 and 36 Vesey street, New Vork 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
rep PLANU-FORTE MAKERS, 


No, 86 WALKER STREET, N, Y. 


All the stockholders being superior practical workmen 
this Company is able to offer their Large and Splendid, 
Pianos at lower prices than any other first-class House. 
Every instrument guaranteed for five years. 

aa Clergymen favored with a liberal discount. 

New York, Aug. 5, 1863. 

With the amplest opportunity of forming a correct judg- 
ment, we are prepared to say that the instruments produced 
by the United Piano-forte Makers are of the best materials 
and workmanship, and that they are unsurpassed by those 
of any other manufacturer, 














WM. A. POND & C). 





p= & CO.’S 


IMPROVED PATENT MELODEONS anv ORGANS 


Stand at the head of Instruments of this class. The fact that 
30,000 of them are now in use, and that the manufacture of 
300 Instruments per month is not sufficient to meet the de- 
“mand, are proofs of the estimation in which they are held by 
the public. 
Melodeons, $40 to $220 ; School Organs or Harmoniums, 
$90 to $110; Pedal Bass Organs, $275 to $385. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 
Address either 
GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., ‘Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEO. A. PBINCE & CO., 
No. 87 Fulton street, New York. 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
No. 82 Lake street, Chicago, Ill. 


$200. saan binhie kei $200. 


GROVESTEEN & CO., 499 BROADWAY, 


Now at their new warerooms, are prepared to offer to the 

ublic their new Enlarged Scale Piano-Fortes, with Iron 

e, Overstrung Bass, French Grand Action, Pedal, 

etc., etc. The Grovesteen Piano-Fortes received the Highest 
Award of Merit overall at the World’s Fair, and for Five 
successive Years at the American Institute, which is a suffi- 
cient guarantee of their excellence. 

money Moldings, with Carved Legs, $225 and $250. Rose- 
wood Tops $10 extra. Warranted for 5 Years. 

Terms, Net Cash 











FURNITURE. 
B, ¥: MBBRIAM 
e 


HAS THE BEST ASSORTMENT OF 
LOOKING-GLASSES 





IN AMERICA, 
And at prices lower than any other dealer. 
MANUPAOTORY AND WAREHOUSE, 
No. 64 CHATHAM STREET, New York. 
T. BROOKS & UO., 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 





os, 127 anp 129 FULTON ST., (Corner Sands street.) 
BROOKLYN. 


We use none but the best seasoned Wood, and the finest 
daterials. Our Patterns are new and elegant in Design, and 
wr Workmanship unsurpassed, 


CURTAINS IN EVERY STYLE. 
PURE HAIR MATTRESSES AND SPRING UNDER-BEDS. 


Goods delivered in New York free of charge ; also packed 
any part of the countrv. 


— CABINET 





FURNITURE 
WAREROOMS, 


No. 699 BROADWAY, 
Nos. 333 and 335 Fourra Srazzr, ° 


NORTHWEST CORNER OF BROADWAY. 


The largest assortment of rich and plain furniture to be 
found in the city, made of the very best well-seasoned aad 
selected material, by the best workmen in’ the country 
under the immediate supervision of the firm, whose repu- 
tation for excellence of manufacture has been established 
seventy years. 


Also, an assortment of superior COTTAGE FURNITURE, 
now ready- 














EDUCATION. 


AY AND BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
F The Fall Term of Mrs. J. E. R. Marvin’s School at Buf- 
ete me commnenes = jioater, to 6th of'Sep'., 
reulers ma obt 
Principal at Buffalo. J y. See 





“ REFERENCES. 

v. G. W. Heacock D.D.. Buffalo, N. Y.; Rey. . W. 
Williams, Toledo, Ohio; Hon Welles Hawes, mertiord. 
Conn. ; N. F. Wright, A.M., Batavia, N. Y.; @ C. M. White, 
Esq . Kalamazoo, Mich. ; Maurice Merriman, Esq.. Geneseo, 
I.; D. Kellogg. Eea., Skaneateles. N. Y. ; @ P. dusske eee’ 
A.M.,N. Y.; . Jas. B. Shaw, D.D., N. ¥.; Rev. 
8. B. Canfield, D D., ag Hon. Lucien Birds- 


se. N. Y.; 
mo Sew York; A. M. Redfield, Syracuse, N. Y.: BE. A 


on, Oswego, N. Y.; R. 8. King, Esq., Chicago, ill.: A. 
H. Hale, Bsq., Minneapolis, Min.; Chea,’ E. West, mA. 
Prin. of yn Hights Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





| ecehemmanaad INSTITUTE, 
FLUSHING, L. 1. 
Boarpine-Scnoot rok Boys. 
E. A. FAIRCHILD. 
COLLEGE, BORDENTOWN, N. J.— 


One of the most flourishing Institutions in the country. 
attention to the common and 











Superior advantages offeredin Music. For Circulars address 
tia, RICHARD L. HAYDOCK, Chas 6. a, os. 84 and &6 Chambers st , New York, or 
Secretary. . ot P. B. HULSE, Woodbury, Ct. 
DRY GOODS. HICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Sixth Annual Lecture Term of the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Semin+ry will commence on the second Wednesday (9th 
day) of September next Students ate requested to be pres- 
ent promptly at the openingoftheterm. ¥or Catalogues or 
other information apply to HH. L. HAMMOND, 
General Agt. and Treas., Box 4,306, 
Chicago, August 1 . 1863. 


HESTNUT-STRE&T FEMALE SEMINARY— 
English and French Boarding and Day-School. 
Principals—Miss BON NEY and Mrss DILLAYE.. 

The Seen Sore Semi-snnuel Session commences 
Wednesday, Sept. 9, at No. 1,615 Chestnut st eet, Philadel- 
peia. Particulars from Circulars. 


"EFFERSON COUNTY INSTITUTE, 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
The next term of 14 weeks s Wed 











d y, Aug. 
spect advantages afforded to young men preparing for 
college. ; 
For circulars, with full particulars, address either Prin- 
cipal. Rgv. 


. GEORGE KERR, LL.D, ape ne 
VU. N. HORTON, A.M., Assoeiate Principal. 


— AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
No, 106 AsyLvum sTRREzT, Harrrosp, Cony. 





The next term will commence on TUESDAY, September 8, 


All the aims and influences of this School have reference 
to the following re-ults : Avigorous Physical Development ; 
An Earnest Keligious Character ; Intellectual Discipline ; A 
Graceiul Womanly Culture. 

Provision for the health of the pupils is supplied by the 
ample and elevated grounds and, more especially, by a 
large end wel!l.furnished Gymnasium. All the pop is have 
daily exercise in the system of Gymnastics of Dr. Dio Lewis, 
under the direction of a graduate from his Institute. 

The apartments for doarding pupils are new,.and have been 
constructed and furnished with reference to the health, com- 
fort. and happiness of the occupants. 

The Board of Instruction comprises twenty Teachers and 
Lecturers. . 

In addition to the ordinary course of instruction, the Pres- 
ident and Faculty of Trinity College, and other gentlemen, 
deliver lectures throughout the yesr on the following sub- 
jects : History, Moral Philosophy, sh Literature, Natu- 
= Philosophy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology, and Phys- 
ology. 

The Lectures are without additional charge, as well as 
instruction by special teachers in Vocal Music, Drawing, 
Penmenship, and Gymnastics. ~ 

The ornamental branches ere under the charge of compe- 
tent teachers. 

A native Parisian resides in the family, under whose direc- 
tion the French Language is made the medium of familiar 
conversation. 

It is believed the facilities and agencies of the School are 
such as to provide for%a thoroughly good education. r 

For further info: on address the a \. 

T. W. T. CURTIS. 





EW IPSWICH APPLETON ACADEMY.—THE 
Summer Term, 10 weeks, commences May 6, and the 
Fall Term, 15 weeks, Aug. 12. Whole expense, $2 50 to $2 75 
r week. Lessons in Book-Keeping, ————e Elocu- 
on, and Lectures on Geology, Mineralogy, Philosophy 
Chemistry, etc., illustrated by an extensive Cabinet and 
paratus without extra charge. Practical ~ a and 
gineering with instruments of the best kind. For Cata- 
logue, address E, T. QUIMBY, M.A., Principal. 
‘ew Ipswich, N. H., April, 1863, * 


RANVILLE. OHIO, FEMALE COLLEGE— 
Thirtieth Year.—Parents wishing to educate their 
daughters for the realities of life under the most refining in- 
fluences, in a quiet, healtbful village, amid beautiful scenery, 
and at a reasonable cost, will find advantages here not eise- 
where obtained. It has been celebrated for nearly a third 
of a century for making thorough scholars and successful 
teachers. Granville is two hours from Columbus via C. 0. 

R.R. Send for a Catalogue to 

W. P. KERR, A.M. 


APLEWOOD YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
PirrsFisLD, Mass., commences its 45th semi-annual 
session Oct. 1, 1863. 
Address Ruy. C. V. SPEAR, the Principal, for Circulars. 


ILITARY SCHOOL, 
AT IRVINGTON, ON THE HUDSON, 
TWENTY-FOUR MILES FROM NEW YORK. 


4ll branches of study thoroughly taught. Military Drill 
or Gymnastics. A resident Parisian gentleman gives daily 
lessons in French. Conversationin French. Special atten- 
tion given to each pupil, and rapid and sure progress guar- 
anteed. Fall Term commences September 14, 

Inquire of 

EO. 8. MORGAN, Esq., No. 56 Exchange Place. 
B. BROWN. Esq.. No. Broadway, or of 
THEO. McNAMEE. Esq., cor. Broadway and Chambers. 

Circulars may be had at the Book-Stores or of the Princi- 

pal. A. STEBBINS, A.M. 


ROVE HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

Ladies, Great Barrington, Mass. Term commences 

Sept. 16. 1863, and continues twenty weeks. Address the 
neipal, ns M. W. ALLEN. 


ADAME CLEMENT’S PROTESTANT 
French School for Young Ladies, West Walnut Lane, 
Germantown, Pa , will reopen Wednesday, Sept. 9. 
Fes can be had at H. P. SAMP. Rs, No. 92 Walker 
street. 


ENSSELAEFR POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Troy. N.Y This Institution is now in full operatio 

and offers superior advantages for the thorough study of the 

NaturnaL Scrences, of Mmitany Sorenos, and of Civm, Mz- 

CHANICAL, and ToroGRAPHICAL ENGINEBRING. The Fortieth An- 

nual Session will commence on Wednesday, Sept 16, 1863. 

Further information, with the AnnvaL Recistma, may be ob- 


tained from 
Prof. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 
yeas. A SITUATION AS A TEACHER BY 


a gentleman who has devoted many years chiefly to 
the study of Ifenguages and Metaphysics, has been an assis- 
tant seven 
certified to be “‘ cminently scholarly and successfu 
profession. Address GRADUATE. Bloomfield, Me. 


ROOKLYN HIGHTS SEMINARY. 

The Fall Term of this school for young ladies will com- 
mence on Mondey, the 14th Sept. next. A Posr-Guapvars 
Courses has been formed, which will be under the care of an 
accomplished teacher. For information respecting board 
or tuition, the subscriber can be addresseh letter or 
otherwise at Buffalo, N. Y., till the Ist Sept. ; and after that, 
at No. 8&8 Montague st., Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 

CHARLES E. WEST, Principal. 
Brooklyn, July 15, 1863. 


By ae ACADEMY AND BOYS’ 
BOARDING-SCHOOL, Canardaigua, N. Y. The next 
year opens Sept. 3. Circulars had on application. Messrs. 
CLARKE & MoLAUGHLIN, Principals. 


| en COLLEGIATE INSTITUTS, 


BROOKLYN HIGHTS, N. Y. 
A. CRITTENDEN, A. M., Parnorpat. 

The Nineteenth Annual Session will commence on the 9th 
of September. 

The aim of this Institution is to furnish to young ladies 
opportunities for as complete and thorough educatior as is 
eh}-yed by young mer in our best colleges. 

he course of study is comprehensive, includi 























in his 











the vari- 


.Ous branches of higher Mathematics, Natural Science, and 


Metaphysics ; also an*extended course in Latin, History, 
and literature, especially the English clagsics. 

Modern La: guages taught oy ex rience native teachers. 
Great ae is taken, especially with the French, to make it 
available in composition an« conversation. 

This Institution offers untivsled advantages, not only in 
its course of study and corps of teachers, but in its beautiful 
and commodious building, (which is velieved to pe better 
suited to its purpose than thet of any other college in the 
ccuntry,) its complete set of chemical and philosophical 
apparatus, its library, cabinet, etc. ‘ 

he OpsErvarony is provided with a good equatorially 
mounted telescope, having « six-inch achromatic object- 
glass eae moved by clock-work so as to keep the object in 

e field. . 

Special facilities are offered for vocal and instrumental 
music, crawing, painting, etc. 

Young ladies from abro«d wil) find ample accommoda- 
tions end a genuine home in the family of Prof. D. G, Eaton, 
adjoining the institute ey: 

r circulars, apply to A. Crittenden or Prof. D. G. Eaton. 


Tes BLOOMFIELD COLLEGIATE INSTi- 
TUTE—Boarding and Day-School for Young Ladies— 

will reopen Sept. 1. Cc. H. GARDNER. President. 
Bleomfiela, N. J Miss M. R. BIRGER, Principal. 


QUGBKEEPSIE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 








WITH MILYTARY EXERCISES. Address OTIS RBISs- 
BEF, Principal. The next term begins Sept 9, 1863. Situ- 
ated on Coll 


Bill, in an atmosphere pure and salubrions, 
with extensive pot, asium, and drill-room, this 
school offers unequaled ities to those who desire te com- 
bine health and ical strength with profitable mental and 
moral training. ? 


JILLISTON SEMINARY, 


Eastuampron, Mass. , 
The Fa)i Term of this Institution will commence on 
WEDNESDAY, AUG. 26, 
Prof. Marshall Henshaw, LL D., recently of Rutgers Col- 


N. J., Prinei: 
— Boarding-House has been enlarged to meet 
demand accommodations, and ES we 
ety Pad = teh last —and in 
week. Room rent in the 
$7 50 per term, and tuition 








a or catalogue be obtained of the 
E. 
PR ae te iethiaiiten indi io 


ears ina Female Seminary, and is oe age a 7 


SS RANNEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies, Elizabeth, N. J., will re 
open on Wednesday, Sept. 9. 





M vert of New York.—The resin, Medical Col. 
Drs, sine, Van 

se bua are Frofeeare wil py in ner Season on ts 

tn tal altendance will be till March. 





‘ARIO FEMALE SEMINARY, CAMABDAL 


N. Y.—Messrs and Richards, 
Annual = 
The sah" = Session b . £2 Sept. 10. ‘eos. 


LADY, RECENTLY WIDOWED, RESIDING 











teootiye. wr “ike f to —- 4, into her amity, oP “fee 
structed wii a sses 7 to 12 
fours of age. Sor parti please address Mrs. M. 8., 
oes a aeaee ses oie 
Principal. MISS EMILY NELSON. 








R. VAN NORMAN'S FRENCH AND 
Serene wt seen aang ete 
Thursday, Sept. | ’ ’ 8 geo 


For full particulars, apply for circular. 
The Principal or his associate, Mrs, Newton, will be at 
home during summer vacation. 




















to supply Scaools of every grade and Families witb 
well-quelif 

To aid Teachers in securing 

To give Parents nformatio: good 

Circulars sent when lied for, with stamp. 

a. 8: WOODMAN & CO., Educational comms, 
No. 506 Broadwav. New York. 
TRAVEL 





EW YORK AND WASHINGTON 
STEAM-SHIP LINE. 

Semi-Weekly between NEW YO WASHINGTON, and 
GEORGETOWN, D.C. 

Regular failing days SATURDAY and WEDNESDAY, 

at 4 o’clock p.m., from PIER 15, EAST RIVER, 


foot of Wall street. For freight or * to 
aND, Agent, Noi Wall st. 


JAMES 
MORGAN & RHINEHART, Agents, 


Washington and Georgetown. 


TEAM WEEKLY TO LIVERPOOL TOUCH- 
ing at QUFENSTOWN, (Cork Harzor.) The well-known 
steamers of the Liverpool, New York, and Philadelphia 
Steam-ship Company are intended to sail as follows: 
CITY OF NEW YORK, Saturday, Aug 8, 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, Saturday, Aug. 15, 
CITY OF BaLTIMORE, Satarday, Aug 22. 
om every succeeding Saturday, at Noon, from Pier 44, North 
ver. 





RATES OF PASSAGE, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD, OR ITS EQUIVALEST IN CURRENOY. 


FIRST CABIN......... $80 00 | STEERAGE............ $32 50 
Io toLondon....... 85 00} Do. to London....... 35 50 
Oo. to Paris ......... 95 00 Do. to Paris ......... 40 50 


Do. to Hamburg..... 99 00| Do. to Hamburg. .... 37 50 

Parsengers also forwarded to Havre, Bremen, Sotterdam, 
Antwerp, etc , at equally low rates. 

Fares. from Liverpool! or Queenstown: Ist Cabin, $75, $85. 
$105. Steerage, $25. Those o wish to send for their 
friends can buy tickets here at these rates, 

For further information apply at the Company’s Offices, 

JOHN G. DaLE, agent, No. 15 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR CATSKILL. AWD MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 

—The steamer THOMAS POWELL will leave foot of 
Franklin st, Tuesdays and Thursdays of each week, at 
&p.m.,and on Saturdays at 3 p.u., landing at Malden, con- 
necting with stages at Catskill to the Mountain House, Del- 
hi, and Gilboa. Leaves Catskill for New York on Mondays, 
Wednesésys, and Fridays, at 6 p.m. 


Si RAILWAY. 
Passenger Trains : 
7.00 a m., EXPRESS, for Buffalo. 

8.30 a.m., MILK, parxy, for Vtisville. 

10,00 4 m., MAIL, for Buffalo. 

400 r.u , WAY, for Otisville. Newburg, and Warwick. 

5.00 p.m., NIGHT EXPRESS, patty, for Dunkirk, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Canandaigua, and principal Stations. The Train 
= Saeetey runs through to Buffalo, but does not run to 

nkirk. 

7.00 p.u.. EMIGRANT, for Dunkirk, 

CHAS. MINOT, Gen’l Sup’t. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ISSILHOEFT WATER.CURE. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
This establishment, so widely known as the pioneer of 
Water-Cures in this country, is now better than ever pre- 

















pared for the reception of patients and visitors. For terms, 
etc., address P. B. FRANCIS, Proprietor, or 
0. T. LINE, M. D., Physician. 





R. SWEET’S INFALLIBLE LINIMENT 


Affords immediate relief for Piles, and seldom fails o 
cure, 


ONSTITUTION WATER, 
THE ONLY KNOWN REMEDY FOR DIABETES. 
THE CURATIVE PROPERTIES ofthis Medicine direct them- 
selves entirely to the Or; of Secretion, and by so alte 
the Stomach and Liver, that the — principle of the F 
is not converted into sugar so long as the Systemis under the 
influence of the 


CONSTITUTION WATER, 


which gives these organs time to recover their healthy tone 
and vigor. We are able to state that the Constitution Water 
has cured every disease of DIABETES in which it has beer 
given. 
IRRITATION OF THE NECK OF THE BLADDER 
AND INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS. 

For these diseases it is truly a sovereign remedy, and tee 
much —— oy = —. A eo does has been 
known to eve most urgent symptoms ; TRrIt, we 
of you, in these cases, and you will ever give your praise to 

COKSTILUTION WATER. 


ULCERATION OF THE KIDNEYS AND BLADDER, 
DISEASES OF THE PROSTATE GLAND, 
STONE IN THE BLADDER, CALCULUS, GRAVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT, 

Diseases all from one and the same cause, will be 

entirely cured by the Consrirurron Warsr. 

There is no class of diseases that produce such exhausting 
effects upon the human constitution as Diabetes and Diseases 
of the Ki 


the control of oe A remedies, and, in a majority of cases, 
little can be done by the physicians, 
ION WATE 





CONST 
to the public with the conviction that it has no equal in retiev- 
ing the class of diseases for which it has been found so emi- 
nently successful in curing; and we trust that we shall be 
rewarded for our efforts in placing eo valuable a remedy in ¢ 
form 40 meet the requirements of patient and physician. 

For sale by all D sts. 
WM. H. GREGG & CO., Proprietors. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, General A: * 
No. 46 Clif street, New York. 
Inclpse a three-cent stamp to Morgan & Alien for acircula 


Spit YOUR HEALTH AND PURSE. 


B@ USE KENT’S“Gs 
EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
THE CHEAPEST AND MOST HEALTHFUL, 
On ty 23 cents PE2 Porn. 
Twice the strength of Java, 
ve ALL ITS FINE FLAVOR. 
(Put up in one-pound packages only.) 

Used extensi vay by the. fashionable boarding houses a 
tewn. Recommended by a number of Physicians 
Clergymen as the finest coffee ever introduced. 

TESTIMONY OF THE EMINENT 
* Da. JAMES BOYLE. 

I have critically examined and used KENT’S EAST INDIA 
COFFEE, and find it to be HEALTHFUL AND NuTaITIOUS. I par- 
ticularly recommend it to nervous and dyspeptic persons and 
for GENERAL FAMILY vag. I regard it, in rLavon and OTHER 
QUALITIZG, SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER COFFER. 

JAMES BOYLE, M.D., No. 186 Chambers street. 
TESTIMONY OF 
Rey. C. LARUE, 
an eminent Methodist clergyman of the Newark Conference. 
Staten Istanp, Oct. 30, 1862. 

Iam exceedingly well pleased with KENT’S EAS? INDIA 
COFFEE. In using only half as much for an infusion as we 
usually do of any other kind, I find it very pleasant and full- 
flavored. 'o tremor of nerves or ache of the head follows 
its use, which is invaluable fer clergymen, to whom I would 
mast confidently and cordially recommend it. I would not 
be without it in my family. 





Put up in one- d peckages, and fer Grocers in boxes of 
60 and 100 pounds, to w a liberal allowance will be made. 
For sale at the General 


No. 154 Reade street. third 


y. 
Orders from all pests of the country prom attended 
to and sent with dispatch, pay 


FEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, FREE FROM 

Ten, Pimples, and Freckles, may cont be procured 
by using the “‘ Batu or Toousanp Fiowzes” For shaving it 
is unsurpassed. It is Sumpones of palm-oil, honey, and 
other valu*ble articles, hig 0 Bagge rye by its own ingredi- 
ents, and when used for was iB t and morning, renders 
the skin soft and white, and free from blemish. Price 50 
cents. H. P. FETRIDGE & CO, Proprietors, Nos. 31 and 33 
Dey st, N. Y. For sale by all druggists. 


‘ ANN ST.—THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
i paid for OLD NEWSPAPERS of eve a 
old PAMPHLETS of every kind, old BLANK BOOK and 
LEDGERS that are written full, and all kinds of WASTE 
PAPER from bankers, insurance companies, brok _ 

c 


rivate libraries, hotels, steam-boats, railroad companies, 
arding-houses, express offices, etc. 
STOCKWELL & EMERSON. 


]. ANTED.—LOCAL AND TRAVELING 
Agents in every Town or County. Circulars, with 
Testimonials of Clergymen and Scientific men, in r d to 
the business, sent free. ISAAC HALE, Je., & Cu., 
Nagwsvrypoer, Mass. 


KY" MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


A Printixe Orrice rof $12. 


LOWE’S IMPROVED¥ PRINTING-PRESSES are the Best 
and C Portable Card and Job Presses ever made, and 
have been awarded Silver Medals. 

Many are 

SAVING AND MAKING MONEY 
by using one. 
A comfortable living ma: be tteines 10 nog aly 41 Vitags 
8 














with a small outlay. The so simple a of tevelve 
can do common and fancy printing with a Bill- 
Heads, Labels, Circulars, etc , can be 

Price of Presses: No.1, $7 ; No. 2,$12; No.3, $18; 


expense. ; 

Ne. 4, $25. eng Sead Press : No. 1, $12; 
nO i N : 4 

Ne. ian o Neeehant pha d for a Circular to 

oh A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE, MAGNIFYING 

eni powers for $1. Mailed free. a, rein See 

F. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


SERED AND PERMA NENT CURE OF 
instar PAIN aN a TOR. Belief warranted powene 
eath besos cents, pints $1.) Bold by all 

OLDS’ PATENT— 
Powerful and 


us at our office, 














Ts 


immedi- | is 
Drug-" 


to. those brought on beds, even, are soon enable 
to walk, and sterility itself yields to its vitalizing effects, 
selene canting some incurable malady. . 


It would be but to up that treatment 
which so life-giving in one set of organs, if ju licious- 
ly modified te the needs of other chronic diseases, could but 


be powerfully efficacious. Such it has proved to de, in the 
cure of 2 consumption and of other various stub- 
bo:n complaints w had lingered without help for years. 
Marked success has also been had in Bronchitis, in restoring 
broken-down constitutions, and in arousing torpid, nervous. 
and debilitated sysiems to andactivity. Physicians 
are cordially invited to cali at the Round Hill Water Cureio 
Northam Mass , and test this practice and wit i 
results. A sent gratis 


ness Pre 
ey ~ is particularly commen 
ALUABLE PINE TIMBER LANDS! 


THE 8ST. MARY’S FALLS 
SHIP CANAL COMPANY, 


for the purpose of closing up its concern, and dividing its 
oy ty, will offer at Auction in the city of Detroit, om the 


y of September next, 
525,000 ACRES 

of PINE TIMBER LANDS, | in the state of Michigan. 

which were selected With’ poeat ; 





fe 

ents may be made either in cash one-half down and 

f in one year with interest, or in the stock of the com- 
pany and cash, at the rate of nine dollars in cash for each 
share of stock at of $100, 


Catalogues, with full culars, accompanied with ma 
as'beobtaited on sppiatign to" onesies with maps, 


one- 


c a cation to 

CYRUS WOODMAN, or GEV. 8. FROST, Detroit. 
JNO. F. SKINNER, No 47 Exchange, Boston. 
Hon. ERA 8 FaIRBANKS, st Johnsburg, Vt. 
ERASTUS CORNING & CO., albany, N. Y. 

Cc. & G. WOODMAN, No. 33 Pine st., New York. 


S ARATOGA 





EMPIRE SPRING WATER. 
This far-famed, health-renewing, life-invigorating 
MINERAL WATER, 


is henceforth tobe BOTTLED and dis ted to all parts of 
pond — TRY andthe WORLD, bya Stéck Company, known 
as the 


SARATOGA EMPIRE SPRING COMPANY. 


The water of the Empire Spring, which is now conceded 
to be superior to all others, may be bottled and kept for 
YEARS, apd as PURE and PERFECT as when taken from 
the Fountzin. 

The editors of The New York Observer state ‘n their paper 
of June 4, 1863, that they ‘‘have the Empire Water on hand, 
over NINE YEARS BO TLED, which is free from deposit, 
and as full of fixed air apparently, when uncorked, as the 
day after it was taken from the Spring ;” and state they 
name tbis fact in their own experience to prove its value 
for DISTANT TRANSPORTATION and LONG KEEPING 
The water from the 


EMPIRE SPRING 
is quite as palatable as any other, “it better adapted te 
GENERAL USE, 
It is more widely ® 
EFFICACIOUS 


AS A REMEDIAL AGENT, 


Than the Water from any other Mineral Spring 
ON THIS CONTINENT, 


The Empire is the only Mineral Water at Saratoga safe for 
persons inclined to 


CONSUMPTION 
TO DRINK. / 
Ndture has designed it as a perfect 
REGULATOR AND BLOOD PURIFIER, 


and could not have bettered her prescription. 
directly at the foundation of all diseases, 


IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, 


It strikes 


by its alterative and cathartic effects. The 
LARGE AMOUNT OF IODINE 


CONTAINED IN THIS WATER RENDERS 
IT SUPERIOR TO ANY 
¢ OTHER MINERAL WATER, 


and gives it a wider range of application. For 


SCROFULOUS DISEASES, LUNG DISEASES, BILIOUS com- 
PLAINTS, AND FOR THE LIVER AND 
KIDNEYS, 
it has 
NO EQUAL. 


All orders for Empire Spring Water directed to Sanaroe.. 
Expires Sprine Company, at 
Saratoga Sprines, N. Y., or 
13 Joun street, N. Y. Crry, or 
120 S. Waren st., Carcaco, Iu, 
will receivé prompt attention. 
D. A. KNOWLTON, Presipent 
toga Empire Spring Company. 
O's, AND PAINTS.—ROOF OIL, 50 OTS.; 





nt oils, 75 cts. per gallon ; Grafton paint, Ic. ; ven. 
See, ialcie cnpanihan cal eclasshontbetacah, slike teed 
° mn co! Cc iW 
cad’ sen Tcts. BB. OD2z SIDWELL No. 254 Pearl st. 





RTIFICIAL LIMBS, BY E. D. HUDSON, Xs 
New York, Astor place, Clinton Hall, up stairs. 0.8 
soldiers and marines shed without charge, by order of 
our on-Gen. Hammond, U. 8. A., and Surgeon elan, U. 


Gore & CO.’S 


HONEY SOAP, 
® BROWN WINDSOR, 
GLYCERINE, 
BATH, AND PALM 
SOAPS. 





All the above sre WARRANTED equal to any, and far supe- 
rior to most of the imported. 

For sale by nearly all the respect2ble Druggists and Per- 
fumers in the 


* 
UNITED STATES. 





8 aeemeates 
Celebrated Prepared 
JAVA COFFEE. 
WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 


Sold at Retail for Twenty-five Cents per pound, by first- 
class Grocers thropghout the United states. 
&@ A liberal discount to the trade 
LEWIS A. OSBORN, 
. . Wholesale Depot, No. 69 Warren st., N. Y. 


GREAT LIGHT. 

SAVAGE & CO.’S PATENT NO CHIMNEY BURNE 
applied to any Kerosene or Fluid Lamp and Lanterns, Of- 
fice, No. 202 Fulton street, New York. Burns Kerosene or 
Petroleum Oils, with a brilliant 
smoie, or odor, and saves 25 Ev 
have one. Price only 30 . Trade supp 
principal jobbers in New York and other cities. 

This is the o Chimney Burner in the world that 
gives perfect satisfaction 


ps ! PILES!! 
Dn. WITFIELD’S VEGETABLE PILLS 
are warranted a certain cure for ; 


FISTULA 
: BLIND OR BLEEDING PILES. 
We would caution all who are victims of this distressing 
complaint to avoid the use of external applications, as they 
t — J in sere the disease. 
De. WITFIELD’S remedy removes the cause of the disease, 
and effects a ee cure, 








J. YOUNG, Sole Proprietor 
. No. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


T° FLAX-MILL OWNERS OR FARMERS.—OUR 
Patent FLAX BRAKE saves from six to ten pounds of 








YER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL, 


FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, 
AND CONSUMPTION. 


This remedy is offered to the community with the con- 
fidence we feel in an article which seldom fails to realize 
the a ¢ffects that can be desired. So wide is the 
field o usefulness, snd so numerous the cases of its cures, 
that almost every section of the country abounds in persons, 
publicly known. whghave been restored from alarming and 
ever Cesperate of the lungs. byitsuse. When once 
tried, its superiority over every other medicine of its kind 
is it to escape observation, and where its:virtues 
are known, = pabiio no longer hesitate what antidote to 


employ for stressing 
the pulmonary organs “——. are incidentto our climate 


Nothing has called louder for the earnest inquiryof medical 
men, tha: the ‘ing prevalence and ecaaiey Y cons 
tive com ts, nor 


article 


ous affections of the throat and ~~ pe to it, if we “ 


it their business to know—in short, it there is any reliance 


circulated here, but everywhere. not only in this country, 
but in all countries. How faithfully we have acted ont 
conviction, is shown in the fact that already this article has 
made the circle of the globe. The sun never sets on its 
limits. No continent is without it and but few peoples. 
Although not in so general use in other nations as in this, it 
is employed by the more intelligent in almost all civilized 
countries. It is extensively gupiored iA both Americas—in 
Europe. Asia, Africa, Australia, and the far-off islands of the 
sea. Life is as dear to its possessors there as here, and they 
grasp at a valuable remedy with even more avidity. Unlike 
most preparations of its kind, it is an expensive composition 
of costly material. Still it is afforded to the public ata 
reasonably low price, and what is of vastly more importance 
to them, its quality is never suffered tc decline from its 
original standard of excellence. Every bottle of this medi- 
cine now manufactured is as as ever has been made 
heretofore, or as we are capable of making. No toil or cost 
is spared in maintaining it in the best perfection which it is 
possible to produce. Hence the patient who procures the 
genuine Cu:ray PsororaL, can rely on having as good an 
article as has ever been had by those who testify to its 
cures, 

By pursuing this course,I have the hope of ene some 
good in the world, as well as the satisfaction of believing 
that much has been done already. 


TO CURE A COLD, WITH HEADACHE AND SORENESS 
OF THE BODY,—take the Cuozsry Prcrorat on going to 
bed,-and wrap up warm, to sweat during the night. 


FOR A COLD AND COUGH, take it morning, noon, and 
evening, according to directions on the bottle, and the diffi- 
culty will soon be removed. None will long suffer from 
this trouble when they find it can be soreadilycured. Per- 
- sons afflicted with a seated cough, which breaks them of 
their rest at night will find by taking the Casreay PaororaL 
on going to bed, they may be sure of sound, unbroken sleep, 
and consequentretreshing rest. Great relief from suffering, 
ond an ultimate cure, is afforded to thousands who are thus 
afflicted, by this invaluable remedy. 

From its agreeable effect in these cases, many find them- 
selves un’ g to forego its use when the necessity for it 
has ceased. 


TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS this remedy is 
invaluable, as byits action on the throat and lungs, when 
taken in small quantities, it removes all hoarseness in a few 
hours, and wonderfully increases the power and flexibility 
of the voice. 


ASTHMA is generally much relieved, and often wholly 
cured by Cugrry Precrorat. But there are some cases so ob- 
stinate as to yield entirely to no medicine. Cuzenyr PaororaL 
will cure them, if they can be cured. 


BRONCHITIS, or irritation of the thtoat and Super portion 
of the lungs, may be cured by taking Cnzary Prcrosat in 
small and frequent doses. The uncomfortable oppression is 
soon relieved. 


FOR CROUP. Give an emetic of antimony, to be followed 
by large and frequent doses of the Cherry Pectoral, until it 
subdues the disease. If taken in season, it will not fail te 
cure, 


WHOOPING-COUGH may be broken up and soon cured by 
the use of Cherry Pectoral. 


THE INFLUENZA is speedily removed by this remedy. 
Numerous instances have been noticed where whole fami- 
lies were protected from any serious consequences, while 
their neighbors without the Cherry Pectoral were suffering 
from the cisease. 


Repeated instances are reported here of patients who have 
been cured from 

LIVER COMPLAINTS by this remedy, so many that there 
can be no question of its healing power on these diseases. 
It should be perseveringly taken until the pain in the side 
and other unpleasant symptoms cease. 

FOR CONSUMPTION in its earliest stages, it should be 
taken under the »dvice of a good Physician if possible and 
in every case with a careful regard to the printed directions 
on the bottle. If judiciously used, and the patient is care- 
fully nursed meantime, it will seldom fail to subdue the 
disease. 

For settled CONSUMPTION in its worst form, the Cherry 
Pectoral should be given in doses adapted to what the pa- 
tient requires, and can bear. It always aftords some relief 
and not unfrequently cures those who are considered past 
all cure. There are many. thousands scattered all over the 
nem y who feel and say that they owe their lives and 
present health to the Cherry Pectoral, , 

De. J. C. AYER & CO., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggisteand dealers in medicines_‘everywhere, 


] ° saemastaiataaies 
ARMY AND NAVY REVOLVERS. 


APPROVED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 
Warranted superior to any other pistol of the kind. 


Prepared by 








Address E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
m, N, Y. 
lc BELLS!! BELLS! {1 


The subscribers continue to manufacture at their well- 
known West Tray Bell Foundry, established in 1826, their 
superior Bells for Churches, Academies, Factories, Steam- 
poste. etc., made solely of copper and tin, and warren 

or further particulers, send for an illustrated circular. 

Address E. A. & G. R. MENEELY, 


West Troy, N. ¥ 

‘OR COMMUNION PURPOSES. 

The sttention of all interested in obtaining « Pure and 
Natural Wine, and one which is better adapted for the above 
purpose than any other wine ever offered to the public, ie 
requested tothe 

‘CALIFORNIA ANGELICA,” 
Samples of which can be seen upon appplication to 
PERKINS, RN & CO., 
Dealers exclusively in Californta Wines, 
180 Broadway, New York, and Tremont street, Bostos. 


|. eee & 00. 

(Late STEARNS & MARVIN,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FRANKLINITE [ROR 
FIRE, BURGLAR, AND DAMP-PROOF SAFES 


VALENTINE & BUTLER’S ALUM PATENT, 
No, 265 BROADWAY, 








Wer VYoary 





ANCERS CURED! 

All persons afflicted with Cancers, Tumors, Swellings, 
or old sores, no matter of how long standing, can receive, 
a@ Farr or Cuanes, “G0 a Circular describing the mode of 
treatment used for many years by the subscribers at their 
Cancer Hospital in New York city. Cancers are removed 
without pain, and without the use of the knife. Send for a 
Circular. Address Das. BABC)CK & TOBIN, 

No. 27 Bond st., New York. N. Y. 


ey CURED.—THE INEBRIATE 

may now bid defiance to the tempting cup. Da. 
ZANE’S ANTIDOTE FOR STRONG DRINK 18 a certain cure 
for Drunkenness. It creates a dislike for strong drink, end 
Fy be A og without oe knowledge of the oatent. 

tice, $labox. Sent by m any addr . C. UP- 
pone gh No. 403 Chestnut Zsect, Philadelphia, Pa, Circulars 
sent free. 


SEFUL AND VALUABLE DISCOVERY! 


, INSOLUBLE CEMENT 
eh S.; po re utility than any invention now 











lic. has been thoroughly tested during the 
ray thy = S men, and pronounced by all to be 
SUPERIOR TO ANY ADHESIVE PREPARATION KNOWN, 


HILTON’S INSOLUBLE CEMENT 
Is a new thing, and the result of years of study ; its combi- 
nation is on 


SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, 
eAnd under no circumstances or change of temperature will 
it become corrupt or emit apy offensive smell. 

BOOT and SHOE Manafacturers, using Machines, will find 
it the best article known for Cemen Channels, as it 
thout delay, is not affected by any change of tom- 


works wi 
POEWELERS will find it sufficiently adhesive for their use, 


s has been proved. 
“8 to Lzarmgn, and we claim as an 
ks Patches and to Boots 
Shoes without stitching. 
IT 18 THE ONLY LIQ CEMENT extant, thatis a sure 
for mending ‘Furniture, Crockery, Toys, Bene, Ivory, 
and articies of Household use. 

Remember Hilton’s Insoluble Cement is in a liquid form, 
and as qontty —— as paste Hilton’s Insoluble Cement is 
insoluble in or oil. Hilton’s Insoluble Cement adheres 
oily «ubstances. 
ied in or Manufacturers’ Toa, from 

HILTON BEOS, & O0., 

Proprietors. Providence, RB L 

OGLE’S HYPERION FLUID RESTORES AND 











ps 
RARE RECEIPTS. 
C8, INVENTORS. FAR AND OTHERS. 
a aD 
Ait. 442 Broadway, New York - 
HURBER’S PATENT 


KALIGRAPH OR WRITING-MACHINE, 


' For trembling and maimed hands, and for the blind. 





SOLD at No, 906 BROADWAY. 
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General Bebvs. 


THE WAR. 
fi 
absolutely no news whatever from our 
in Virginia, except of continued inaction, 
great heat, no of movements at present, 
and the constant arrival of drafted men. 
CHARLESTON. 

All information about Charleston is withheld ex- 
cept of the most general kiad, in accordance with 
special orders of General Gillmore. A joint general 
attack was ramored to be intended on the 16th and 
16th. 

Gen. Gillmore’s Paes Sars merry ; hae 

emy are fortifying m with equa} indus- 
pi ; Be both sides are being strongly re-enforced 
with troops. It is not likely that the city will easily 
Me and operations of some length may prodably 


tervens. 
A report from Tennessee of the 17th to Washing- 
ton says that The Chattanooga Rebel of the 16th said 
that a tremendous attack . land and water was 
made - the 15th; and The Rebel seemed gloomy 
about i 





There is 
rees 


BURNSIDE. 

Gen. Burnside has made a speech in which he said 
that he had found more loyalty in Kentucky than in 
Illinois, Indiana, or Ohio. 

He has ordered an impressment of negroes to work 
for the United States, it is supposed upon a line of 
military railroad pointing at Knoxville. It is not 
probable that he intends to carry this road through 
the mountains; but it will much facilitate the ad- 
vance—unless the rebellion falls through before he 
gets the road finished. 


ROSECRANS. 

It is reported tht Gen. Rosecrans has put his army 
in motion in two bodies, toward.Chattanooga. This 
is, however, a report only. 


MISSISSIPPL ‘yAV iby. 


Arrangements aré supposed to be on foot looking 
to an opening of the river for general trade. Up to 
this time e is under military restrictions. 

pre =e are in progress for a move westwar% 
from Helena, Ark., to clean up the interior of the 
state, and perhaps reach Little Rock. . 

—There is more or less guerrilla annoyance to 
steam-boats along the Lower Mississippi. 

—Vicksburg has been cleansed and the for‘ifica- 
tions either leveled or arranged into a system of de- 
fense for the Union mn. 

—All eccounts indicate that a hundred thousand 
negro troops will be got under arms durirg the com- 
ing fall. 

—Ne further news is at hand of asy movement 
upon Mobile. 


MISSOURI. 


At Pinesville in McDonald county, the southwest- 
ermmost county of Missouri, Col. Catherwood, 6th 
Mo. State Artillery, was attacked on Saturday, Aug. 
‘16, by the rébel Col. Coffee, but repulsed and thor- 
oughly routed him, killing some 50 or more, wound- | 
ing many, taking many prisoners, and all Coffee's am- : 
-mfunition, transportation, stores, and arms. Coffee’s. 
‘force is-pext of the remaining rebel army in Arkansas | 
sand the Indian country. 


GENERAL BLUXT. 


This*energetic leader and his little army formed 
at last’accounts “the sole exception to the bright ap- 
pearance of the whole field of the war. He hati then 
(Aug."®) about 4,500 men et most, at Fort Biunt 
(formerly Fort Gibson), while beyond the river were 
some’! 1,000 rebels, whites and Indians together, in a 
thretitening attitude. General Blunt seems to have 
been“ieft alone ty Generel Schofield, who is a pro- 
s] commander. Rather than to wait with the 
chance of being surrounded, however, General Blunt 
hat resolved to advance and attack ; having a heroic, 
vittorious, and enthusiastic force, and having also in- 
formation of mach disaffection in the rebel ranks. 


THE MINNESOTA INDIANS. 


Reports have come in indicating unexpected suc- 
‘css by Gen. Sibley’s expedition. The substance of 
‘the story told is, that Little Crow, the Indian leader, 
-shas been shot by a farmer; that the hostile Sioux 
"have been routed three times and been driven be- 
» yond the Missouri, and are to be met by 1,200 caval- 
ry under Gen. Sully, who is expected to finish them. | 
‘ Sibley’s force is on tts way home. These accounts 
are, however, doubved by some. 


DRAFTING. 


The draft goes quietly forward. Provost-Marshal- 
General Fry has written a letter in which he 
thoroughly shows up and refutes the trickery and 
falsehood of Gov. Seymour’s pretenses of unfairness 
and political contrivances in the draft in New York | 
city. There is a probability that in and about that 
city'‘the deaft may be quietly completed. But it is 
quite another question what proportion of the drafted 
men will report for duty on being notified, and what 
will happen if they stay away, and on thus becoming 
deserters, are sought for by military force. It is at 
that point perhaps, that there is most opportunity 
and intention of opposition to the draft. 


‘THINGS IN THE SOUTH. 


A long article recently appeared in The Raleigh 
(N. C.) Standard charging the whole responsibility of 
the war on secessionists, reproaching the rebel gov- 
ernment for treachery, urging measures ‘for peace, 
etc., in skort, a thoroughgoing submission article. 
It is now reported that this article was written by 
two of the highest state officers ; the speaker of the 
state “House of Commons” and the president of 
the Governor’s council, and that it was approved by 
Gov. Vance. 

—Reports from Lee’s army, Bragg’s army, from 
Northern Mississippi and thereabouts, unite in telling 
of immense desertions from the rebel force. There 
are accounts of the departure of a body of a kund- 
red of Lee’s Gulf State men, and of another ef four 
or five hundred, arms and all, fighting their way 
through ‘Stuart’s cavalry, which tried to stop them, 
and so going off. The mountains of Virginia are 
said to be full of Lee’s men, going home discouraged. 
A whole company of conscripts raised by the rebels 
near Corinth, Miss., rose against the conscripting 
force, beat #t, took their arms and marched off, and 

* reported ‘for duty to the U.S. commander at Corinth! 


PAY LOST BY PEACE. 


Ninety-seven of our generals (21 major-generals 

and 76 brigadiers) are officers in the “ regular” army 
also, and hold their high rank, with its large emolu- 
ments, omy as generals of volunteers, and when peace 
comes they will lose rank and pay together, falling to 
mere capiains, majors, and colonels in the “ regular” 
se The following figures are pretty nearly cor- 
TeECt: 

Out of these 21 major-generals, nine will drop to 
colonels, losing each $2,881 20 a year of pay; eight 
to majors, losing each $3,404 40 ; and four to captains, 
losing each-€8,558 a year. 

Out of the 76 brigadiers, eight will drop to colonels, 
losing each $1,351 60-a year; eleven to lieutenant- 
colonels, losing each $1,643 20 a year; twenty-nine 
will fall to majors, losing each $1,847 80 a year; and 

” twenty-eight to captains, losing each $2,028 40 a 


ear. 

; The whole amount paid to these ninety-seven gen- 
erals is now $291,886 40a year. The amount which 
they will receive on a peace establishment is less 
than half as much ; only $184,860 00. 

Now how far this selfish consideration avails te 
prevent a hearty endeavor to end the war, it is im- 
possible to conckrde accurately. Some ef these gen- 
erals are certainfy men to be influenced by such con- 
siderations, and some not. But it is beyond ques- 
tion that these professional soldiers, admiring their 
trade, and expecting to work at it all their 
lives, must necessarily feel a temptation to wish the 
war to continue ; ‘for it gives them constant and ac- 
tive em ent, keeps them in influential and hon- 
orable posts, gives them liberal incomes, and great 
influence and power, and keeps their names con- 
stantly before the eyes and in the mouths of men. 
It is not necessary to make any accusations about 
-the facts, but it is extremely proper and prefoundly 
interesting te consider them. p 

—The draft is finished in the District of Columbia, in 

phia, and most of the principal towns and 

-counties of Pennsylvania, in all the western part of 
New York state, mainly so in the central districts, 
and in all New England aad Delaware. The Copper- 
‘heads must fight or pay, in spite of their screams. 
Me. is reported that P n’s Vicksburg army 


Too much praise cannot be awarde@ 
pemesy The question whether ' ,* 


every respect 
my command. 


bellion only kicks out the owners sooner, and 
otherwise than the would have done. 
The Louisiana ters lost nothing—they only 


—The steamer Ruth was recently burned on the 
Missouri River, having on board $2,600,000 in green. 
backs, probably burned. If they are burned, the Gov- 
ernment will only have to reprint the amount. 
jer-Geneéral Joseph W. Revere of the Ex- 
celsior has been dismissed the service 
for disobedience, in marching his troops away from 
the battle-field on the day of Chancellorsville. 
—Col. Cernyn, who has led several dashing and 
successful cavalry raids in the Southwest,.was kill- 
ed the other day by a Col. Bowen, in an altercation 
about a court-martial. Col. C. was a brilliant and 
able officer, and is a loss to the service. 


GEN. BLUNT ON NEGRO FIGHTING. 
Gen. Blunt, one of the “ fightingest” of all our 
generals, thus speaks of his negro troops : 

“One (rebel) Texas regiment went in with three 
hundred men and came out with only sixty. This 
regiment was opposed to the Ist Colored, and the 
negroes were too much fos them; 
here that I never saw such fighting 


by the negro regiment at the battle of _— Spri-ags. 


They fought like veterans, with ac 
that is unsurpassed. They preserved their 
fect throughout the whole engagement, ar 4 

in the hottest of the fight, they never ¢ 


tine per- 
although 
ace faltered. 
them for their 
negroes will fight 
.¢ better soldiers in 
T have ever had tinder 


settled; besides, they mak 
than any troops, 
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FOREIGN. 


Tur Europea”, news is to Aug. It contains no- 
thing of very ¢ritical interest. 

The Prish question remaies totally undecided. 
It would seem that Louis Napoleon would like to 
force R:assia to concede ‘to Poland something consid- 
erabl, and would go to war to do so, if he could get 
Engiand and Austria to go with him ; but that neither 
of them is inclined to do more than write “ diplomatic 
uotes.” This, let it ‘be remernbered, is not so small 
a thing as may be fancied ; some of these “notes” 
contain ‘2 whole book of matter. Meanwhile, the 
Polish insurrectionists seem to hold their own. And 
Russia‘is ‘said to have ordered a levy of ten men to 
evety thousand souls throughout the Empire. 

—Tke Emperor of Austria has written autograph 
letters (it must be eaimest as hard for kings to write 
letters as it’ was for old Israel Putnam, they make so 
much of their autographs!) to invite all the sove- 
reigns and senates of the Germanic Confederation 
(Austria, Prussia, Hanover, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtem- 
burg, seven grand-duchies, eight duchies, twelve prin- 
cipalities, one Jordship, four free cities of Frankfort, 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck, the Danish duchies of 
Schl g ami Holstein, and the Dutch duchies of 
Luxemburg emd Lemburg) to meet say at Frankfort, 
Aug. 16, te discuss the reorganization of the German- 
ic Confederation suitably to the requirements of the 
age. It would be a glorious thing indeed to erect 
Germany with its seventy million souls into a great 
nation ; and would raise up a strength to look straight 
into the eyes of France across the Rhine which -the 
wicked Bmperor would not much like. 

—The news of the Union victories sent the rebel 
loan in England down at a plunge to 35 per cent. be- 
low par. It struggled back to 24 per cent., and there 
staid. John Bull’s fingers hardly begin to bura yet! 

—It is said that Louis Napoleon has written to 
urge the Archduke Maximilian to consent to be Em- 
peroreof Mexico, and that “ Barkis is willin’,” and 
has also advised the Pope that in becoming emperor 
he intends to subserve the interests of the Romish 
Church particularly. ° 
—The Czar of Russia has declared the 2,000,000 
peasant tenants of crown lands free landholders. 





Commercial and Financial. 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Since the world began, good men have differed in 
regard to how far a conscientious Christian should go 
in the matter of spending money. There is’every 
variety of opinion on the subject. Many people are 
constantly talking about extravagance,@ut when a 
point is made which gives their words a practical 
turn, it is difficult to find any two of them which 
agree. The word extravagance hasa different mean- 
ing every score of years—~¢. ¢., what is called extrava- 
gance to-day may not be so at all a few years hence. 
That it is proper and right to spend money to gratify 
one’s taste, there can be no question. To dress néat- 
ly, and elegantly, too, is possible without being ex- 
travagant. A man in certain circumstances may 
live in a fine house and not be worthy of censure. 
A king, emperor, or president may certainly do so. 
May not others? Are menin power as rulers the only 
persons who may live in brown-stone or mnarble pal- 
aces ? 

It is very easy for men—and women, too—to 
-chatter continually about extravagance, but when 
you come to ask them as al and religious teachers 
to guide you into a safe Path, they stumble at the 
very first step. Now, let us be practical in discussing 
this matter of extravagance, and ask and answer a 
few plain questions. 

Is it wrong for a man of means to own a fast horse ? 
No. Neither is it wrong to drive a fast horse at a high 
rate of speed, provided you have a sensible reason for 
doing so. Fast horses, in their place, are very useful 
animals. Those who affect to be principled against 
the use of such animals have generally no scruples 
whatever about urging a clerk, servant, or day-labor- 
er to make a “double quick movement” in hard work 
—all day. Doing “with your might what your hands 
find to do”—remember—only applies toe two-legged 
animals. Those with four legs should never jog out 
their halfscore of years at a faster rate than four 
miles an hour—in the opinion of some peeple. 

But it is wrong for a man of small means to in- 
dulge in the expensive luxury of fast horses, for nine 
times out of ten it will prove his ruin. It is extrav- 
agant, foolish, and “wrong for a man, just commencing 
business, to launch out with his fast horses—making 
himself the butt of ridicule in the whole neighborhood. 

We have discovered that walking a mile, or so, to 
church, is not a very difficultjob for a man in mode- 
rate circumstances. Let the same man grow rich, 
however, and he finds it hard work, poor fellow, to 
go three blocks to hear the Gospel without his “team.” 
We have seen a whole crowd of people laugh at the 
affected “respectability” of such a show-off, and 
wish the man would either keep himself or his 
horses athome. Those families, however, who are 
seriously afflicted with silks, feathers, broadcloth, 


| and the gout, should of course be provided with a 


comfortable conveyance to the house of God, at any 
reasonable sacrifice of horse-flesh and man-service, 
for none need stated preaching more than they do. 

Is it wrong for a woman to wear a thousand-dollar 
camel’s-hair shawl? No, not at all; provided she 
has the means to pay for it, and does her duty in 
other respects. It is no more wrong than it would be 
te invest the same money in stocks or house-lots for 
selfish ends and purposes. A man whose income is 
a million of dollars annually, can easily afford the 
expensive shawl for his wife or daughter, while his 
more extravagant neighbor could not afford a fifty- 
dollar or even a ten-dollar article. There are very 
few who can afford thousand-dollar shawls, or other 
equally expensive personal adornments ; but those 
few have both the liberty and the right to gratify 
their taste ; and whoever says to the contrary, don’t 
know what he is talking about. The argument 
against the expensive shawl is equally good against 
any shaw! or other garment which has fine wool, fine 
colors, or any-other expense about it whatever, be- 
yond the actual wants of the body. God has given 
us tastes which, to a reasonable extent, in the case 
of every human being, may be gratified. Each man 
must judge for himself in all sych matters. Those 
who object to thousand-dollar shawls may not object 
to spending a dollars a year ata fashionable 
boarding-place, when one, at half the money, would do 
just as well. Many a person spends a thousand dol- 
lars to see sights in Europe, which, for all practical pur- 
poses, is so much money thrown away. Most travelers 
don’t think anything of five or ten dollars per day for 
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THE INDEPENDENT}, 


one of such, therefore} grumble at expensive shawls, 
silks, or broadcloth. . But it is both extravagant and 
wrong for persons in moderate circumstances to be- 
deck themzelves in 2 most expensive costume in 
order to gain notoriety, or to imitate a wealth¥ 
neighbor, or to get into a “ higher circle *—for which 
they are not fitted, either by education or refinement, 
or any qualification or endowment whatever—or to 
“keep up appearances,” or for any other equally mean 
and selfish motive. 

Ig it wrong fo live in a “brown-stone front” 
on Fifth avenue? No. There are several fam- 
ilies “of the highest respectability” who live in 
that fashionable part of the city, and there is no 
reason whatever why you may not go there, pro- 
vided you have both the means, education, and other 
“ necessary qualifications” to fit you for such a posi 
tion. Where much is given, remember, much wil 
be required ; and while you live in a splendid palace, 
and fare sumptuously every day, you must not forget 
the less fortunate of your fellow: beings, and do your 
duty faithmauy to them, The higher a man g2ts in 
the world, the further should he see. A man living 
in Fifth avenue should see clearly all the way from 
the Five Points to China, from the Prairies to Kam- 





echatka, from the slave cabin to Japan; from Jeff 
Davis to the Czar of Russia, from the heathen at 
home to the heathen abroad ; and he should hold pis 
light so high above his bushel, that thousa”.ds may 
take knowledge of him that he is a prince {pn benevo- 
lence, and a hero in everything whizn makes a man 
great, noble, and good. May the Fifth avenue be so 
crowded with our fellow-cit‘zens of this character 
that there may not be roova enough to receive them, 
and may “brown-ston% fronts,” filled with such 
princes, noblemen, ar.d heroes, be multiplied in every 
street in every direction, until this metropolis of the 
nation shall be tae great center of everything that is 
pure, refined, elevating, and Christian—yea, a won- 
der of admiration to the world. 

God has filled the earth with gold and silver, with 
diamonds and pearls, with rubies and emeralds and 
other precious treasures. Is it right to become the 
owner of such valuables! Certainly. But is it 
right to buy a thousand dollar diamond? Most assu- 
redly. Do you say it is right, proper, and Christian 
to buy rare and expensive jewels? Undoubtedly it 
is. Why not? Did Gog make diamonds and pearls, 
and does he speak of them as precious, on purpose to 
mock and tantalize us? Does he put great oalue on 
these his tangible gifts to man, and shall we discard 
them as trash? Never. God made what is beauti- 
ful to be‘admired and tobe valued. Those Christians 
who are troubled at the sight of such things, on earth, 
will of course have their vision and tastes clarified 
before fhey see the pearly gates of heaven. 

The same law which governs the price of diamonds 
fixes the price of wheat. If a man sells his wheat 
and buys a piano, nobody grumbles—provided he is 
out of debt—but suppose that same man, having @ 
‘wife who can’t sing a note of either English or Ital- 
ian, prefers to‘give her a pearl of great price, which 
she will appreciate, whose business is it ? 

We part with what we have, whether it be money, 
the products of the earth, or our goods, for what we 
‘have not and what we desire. That which is abund- 
antds cheap, and that which is scarce is relatively 
high. Some of the most valuable diamonds in the 
world were once sold at a very small price, and these 
diamonds ‘grow more and more valuable as‘ time 
passes. “A thousand dollars for a jewel now is not 
more ‘than a hundred would have been a thousand 
years ago—for ‘men, comparatively speaking, had 
but little then to give. An immense territory of 
land on the coast of Africa, of which Liberia is now a 
part—so says a correspondent — was not long ago sold 
for six casks of rum, a score of muskets, and twenty 
pounds of 'tobaceo. The two negro kings who sold this 
large property, if alive, would probably now demand 
rum -enough to swim in across that benighted coun- 
try—as a fair equivalent for such a spot. 

It is not wrong, therefore, per se, to buy expensive 
jewels or expensive bodily apparel. The exact circum- 
stances in which each individual is placed must de- 
termine what is right and proper in all such matters. 
A Christian may go to extremes in either direction. 
The spirit with which we carry ourselves in this 
world is, after all, what God looks.at. A haughty, 
vain, proud, worldly character is as often found in” 
poverty as in affluence, and a ten-dollar dress will 
develop and show off such a character quite as easily 
as bracelets and diamonds. You cannot well change 
the nature of a peacock by pulling out his tail feath- 
ers. Neither can you rob a true, noble- hearted Chris- 
tian of genuine spirituality by any outward apparel 
that is reasonable, whether it be expensively plain 
or expensively colored—in imitation of God’s colored 
rainbow. 

We are determined to make this matter of spend- 
ing money quite plain, so that no class of our read- 
ers may dodge the arrows we are now firing. Let 
us therefore give an illustration or two by way of 
“ conclusion.” : 

Cne man, a very conscientious, good Christian, is 
always preaching against extravagance, and yet he 
finds it all right to spend a small fortune in teaching 
two or three ignoramus children Spanish and 
French, Latin and German, Greek and Hebrew, be- 
fore they know the geography of their own state, or 
can untie the simplest knot in vulgar fractions. We 
will here tell a story. A merchant in this city, a 
prominent and useful member of one of our largest 
churches, a man of wealth, strongly opposed to show 
and to all sorts of extravagance, desired to educate 
his son. This man sent his thick-headed boy, after 
years of patient training, to Yale College. He was 
satisfied that his darling pet never, unaided, would 
be able to complete his course of study. He was 
proud of him, very proud of him, if he was a simple- 
ton, and was determined he should “ go through col- 
lege” at any rate. So he hired one of the Tutors, at 
a@ salary of a thousand dollars a year, to stuff the boy 
with Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, day after day, in 
order to keep him up with his class. As he had a 
poor memory, it was necessary to do the “stuffing” 
just before going into college, in order that he might 
not forget his lesson and honorably acquit himself. 

That promising young man, thanks to his faithful 
tutor and to this extra thousand dollars a year, “ went 
through.” We will net follow out this history, giving 
full particulars of a ten-thousand-dollar investment 
on said youth while in college, although it would be 
quite interesting, and prove that there are more Weys 
than one to speculate. We will say, however, that 
if there is such a thing as wastefulness and extrava- 
gance, it was illustrated im this case. And yet ninety- 
nine men out of every hundred would probably say 
that this kind-hearted father did perfectly right in 
using @ small slice of his fortune in the way we have 
stated. = 

Very good men inveigh severely against silks and 
ribbons, feathers and laces, and have the horro1s, &W- 
fully, whenever they see a woman richly dressed. 
These same conscientious men have no scruples 
whatever—without a particle of taste, more than @ 
horse, for fine arts—in paying, cheerfully, five hund- 
red dollars for an oil painting—a genuine truthful 
illustration, pf course, of one of those beautiful land- 
scapes be Dan and Beersheba, which several 
dead travelers once referred to. 

People in the country talk about extravagance in 
the city, yet there is more of it in the country, in 
proportion to the wealth of the inhabitants, than in 
the city. A countryman don’t like jewelry and fine 
clothes, elegant houses and rich furniture, and yet 
he likes to add lot after lot to his already “ magnifé 
cent farm.” His pride and extravagance lie in the 
direction of extra acres, and not in diamonds. Men 
are proud and vain who are not wealthy, and a man 
may be poor in spirit—i.¢., a true Christian—who 
has a princely income and who spends thousands a 
year in what some call luxuries. 

As a nation we are growing rich rapidly. Million- 
aires are to be found on every side. A few years 
hence, and there will be men in this city who can | 
count their tréasures by scores of millions. Twenty 
years ago there were not five men in the nation 
worth over five millions each, and not twenty men, 
probably, worth over a million each. To-day there 





. ¥penses in New York, London, or Paris. Let not. 


are men in New York who are worth over twenty 


millions each, and there are several hundred, proda- 
bly, worth more than a million each. While men are 
growing rich, banks are increasing their capital, busi- 
ness is done more extensively, and everything is 
changing to correspond. Is ali this wrong? Shall men 
stop progress in that direction? May not a man in- 
crease his personal expenses somewhat in proportion 
to his income, and still be doing God service? We 
think so. What is required of us, if we understand 
the matter rightly, is self-consecration as co-workers 
with God; with heart and soul insympathy with him. 
Let us use with thankful hearts, as we have the 
means, whatever will develop and promote taste, or 
skill, or bodily comfort, or health, or social and 
religious enjoyment—not forgetting more weighty 
matters—in the shape of calls for maney—in doing 





the will of our Great Master and Judge, 





MONEY MARKET, 


Tue supply of money on the mar’ et ‘seeps greatly 
ahead of the demand, and render? the rates for loans 
easy on unexceptionable secvsities. Short loans 
range from § to7 per cent.—’, to 6 being the range 
to old-etablished houses. Jusiness paper is scarce, 
and ‘high grades are taken ‘readily at 5 to 6 per cent., 
according to date, from ninety days to six months. 
The banks find great d¥'fficulty in placing their funds 
They hold large sums for their depositors, much of 
which lies idle on th,eir hands. Gold has fallen to 25 
per cent. premium , and is steady at that. There has 
been no increase of issues of greenbacks. State and 
all country currency is decreasing, and the new banks 
will not be 9’ole suddenly to put a large amount of 
their notes %ut, unless to the displacement of other 
currency, which will not affect the price of gold. 
The greenback currency is preferred. The amount of 
specie exported last week was $1,210,280, and the 
amount of gold taken for custom duties was $1,419,- 
000. A small supply has reached Wall street from 
California. The total export since lst January 
amounts to $27,511,141, against $39,192,850 in the 
corresponding week of 1862. The business of the 
port is active. Importations for the week value at 
$4,068,910, and exports of produce $2,184,980—show- 
ing a large excess of imports. For the year, since 
1st January, they stand respectively : imports, $114,- 
016,810 ; exports of produce, $111,132,038. 

Foreign exchange rates are lower. Sixty-day 
bankers’ bills on London are weak at 137% to 188% 
per cent., and on Paris 4.10 to 4.07% per dollar. 

The Assistant-Treasurer of this city has announced 
that he will pay on the 25th inst. the amount of gold, 
$2,850,000, which he borrowed. 

The bank returns of averages for last week show 
a large decrease of loans, with a small increase of 
deposits, and a slight decrease of specie. The daily 
averages were : loans, $175,305,471 ; specie, $82,8',- 
913 ; circulation, $5,618,177 ; deposits, $155,950 043. 
The stock market has become again intensely buoy- 
ant for all speculative stocks. Governments are 
steady. Foreign orders continue to flow in, and the 
public are buying freely 5-20’s. There is an intense 
excitement in Pacific Mail and Harlem stocks, which 
have been so largely oversold. On the 11th inst, a 
quarterly dividend of 5 per cent. was declared on 
Pacific Mail Steam-ship stock, since when, the stock 
sells dividend off for as much as it did before the div- 
idend was declared. The New York Central R.R. Co. 
is in the market to borrow a million of dollars on its 
6 per cent. bonds, redeemable 1887. The same com- 
pany has made a dividend of 3% per cent. for half a 
year. 

A second National Bank has been established cor- 
fer of Fifth avenue and Twenty-third street, with a 
capital of $800,000, of which Henry A. Hurlburt is 
president. ¢ ; 

The reeipts at the Assistant Treasury last week 
were $48,682 860 08, ard payments $23,354,368 91. 
Some of the heavy Western railroad companies have 
commenced a competition among themselves by low- 
ering their charges for passengers and freights, 
which threatens to have a bad influence on the value 
of the stocks of such companies. The weakest com- 
pany alone will be seriously hurt. It is dangerous at 


any stock, the course of the general market being, 
with slight variations and fluctuations, decidedly up- 
ward. 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tue Directors of this company, as will be seen by 
reference to their advertisement in another part of 
our paper, have declared a scrip dividend of 55 per 
cent. on the earned premiums of participating poli- 
cies ; also an interest dividend of 6 per cent. on out- 
standing scrip, and a cash dividend of 7 per cent. on 
capital stock—all exclusive of Government tax, 
which the company pays. This shows a very suc- 
cessful year’s business, and compares well with any 
company. 
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DRY GOODS. 


Business has set in for the fall trade very actively. 
A host of Western buyers are in the market. The 
jobbers are all on the alert. The country is bare of 
stock, and dealers yet buy with due caution, anxious 
to avoid having a large stock left on their hands ; 
but the aggregate dealings are very large, more es- 
pecially in woolen goods. Prices are steady. There 
has been little fluctuation in the price of gold during 
the week, and what change has taken place has been 
favorable to buyers. The commission houses have 
sold largely both of plain and fancy woolens. In 
domestic prints there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the demand. New styles are very buoyant 
—old styles a little jower. Ginghams are more 
wanted, chiefly for the West. Bleached and brown 
sheetings and shirtings are very firm, with rather an 
upward tendency. Stripes are scarce and firm. 
Denirhs are rather higher. 

The sales of fancy cassimeres and coatings are 
very large, and prices are steady—about 15 per cent. 
higher than at this time last year. The chief buyers 
are Western dealers. Choice goods and desirable 
styles are those wanted. Low-priced goods are 
somewhat neglected. Doeskins are quiet. Beavers 
are lower, the impottetions of foreign goods of this 
kind coming into greater competition. Fine-dressed 
broadcloths are quiet. Flannels are very brisk, and 
tend upwards in price. There is great activity in 
shawls, which are being sold in advance. Delaines 
are rather lower, which has iaduced a more active 
demand. Army kerseys are dal]. Ia foreiga goods 
the revival of trade is conspicuous. The importa- 
tions and deliveries from store have been large this 
last week. British dress goods, plain colors, delaines, 
alpacas, coburgs, etc., have been sold in large quanti- 
ties. Fancy dress desirable novelties have also sold 
well. Saxony dress goods are also very active. 
High-colored fancies are in great demand. French 
worsteds of fall style, plain delaines, and merinoes 
are much wanted. 

Dress silks of staple class sell readily. The new 
supplies come to a ready market, and are not equal 
to the demand. Ribbons are in good demand for the 
opening trade. Fall styles are not yet abundant. 
Plain Paris shawls are in request, and fancy woolen 
shawls are sought for. The trade in woolen goods 
is most active. Beavers, fancy coatings, and all 
heavy goods are selling as fast as they arrive, and 
more are wanted. Doeskins and dress broadcloths 
are moderately active, the consumption being limited. 
The importers find the market favoring them con- 
siderably. All goods are waated in greater quantities 
than offering at ,remunerating prices, the reduced 
price of gold rendering both duties less heavy and 
bills of exchange for remitting more easy to buy. 
The amount of goods imported last week was large, 
being $1,600,000, and entered for immediate con- 
sumption, while in the corresponding week of last 
year the amount was only $900,000. Part of the 
difference is owing to the increase of cost. The 
demand presented for goods is such as to induce 
many importers to renew their orders for importation 
to arrive later in the season—the present demand 
being exhaustive of immediate and expected sup- 


plies. 
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the present to speculate for a decline in the price of 
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active, but at 














tinues good and prices firm. 








REVIEW OF THE CATTLE MARKET. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Toumspayr, Aug. 18, 1863, 


WEEK. 


Beeves, Cows 
At Allerton’s......... 4,929 34 
At Browning’s ...... - 465 26 
At PBTIEN'S ....000 000 48 34 
At Chamberlin’s...... 33 19 
Sold at Bergen, N.J., 850 =e 
Soldto Butchers direct 100 aioe 
0 6,422 113 
Do. last week..... 3,903 132 
Increase ...# 2,119 es 
yee a 19 
verage No. per 
week last year.. 4,518 101 








TOTAL RECEIPTS OF CATTLE OF ALL KINDS FOR THE 


According to the reports trom the several market-places ip 
the city, there have been received this week : 





IAUG, 20, 1863; 


EE eer I rs, 


beep. moderate and the stock in store is light ; the 

confined chiefly to domestic dealers. The home ja oy 

tion is large ; at the closethe market is dull but steady. 
Hivms,—Dty Hides have been in moderate demand and 

steady. Domestic Slaughter are in fair request and without. 

material alteration in prices, The supply is moderate, 


Lzaraer.—Hemlock Sole meets with a good inquiry at sup, 














GINGHAMs ported prices. Overweights are scarce and wanted. The 
Pe ETI lr 2 iF a market for Oak Sole is fairly active, and'the market is 
Sones Sanat saan 23% =~. baa strong at well supported prices. Slaughter Upper in the 
BROW ig - | Manchester ..... Etvcecesd 18% | rough rules quite steady, and there is a moderate business 
. SHEETINGS, doing. 
ce etdn 
— Susucennaer’ *. 3% Perkins, et... 3/4 22 Motassgs.—The business the.past week has been to a fair 
Appleton oesees wh tn an ee 3 = extent, and prices are about the same as last quoted. 
Indian Hea* -*** HA = 5 bes Chesses 28 Provistons.—Our Pork market the past week has fluctn- 
TPL Epes a ™ omictaptt lees f°" 37 | ated considerably. The demand has not been very spirited. 
Masse onsets ....3/4 22 " N.,.ssssss--,.23 | The unpleasant weather, and the absence of many dealers in. 
| - =. ocbun HA = Great Falls, M eGo eg a the country, restricted the sales materially. The speculat- 
fremont .....++++- § Beveeeeeeeee ee ive inquiry has ebated, and toward the close holders appear- 
et 4/4 28 a quiry 
i tciaein, wii 4/4 33 (Indian Orchard, C....... 26% | ed.anxious to realize, and to do so they submitted to a 
Atlan c z ach Pree bh 4 H a ad = decline, and the market closed heayy. 
ofevones " LU0T In Prime Mess very little has been done, and prices are 
pend Tae 4 33% ® pa 31 | nominal. Refuse has sold slowly, and at lower pricet. Beef 
S See 4/4 33% | Boat Mills, H............ 20 has ruled very firm, and has sold well. The demand has 

Shawmut ......... 4/4 bd e lott. Pe  anebanm 24 been in part for export and in part for the navy, The stock 
etree ee ee toe | Of goodie tight. In Tierce Beef nothing of moment has 

Selmon Falls..... 4/4 333 | Dwight,I...........-..00 23 been done, for want of stock. Beef Hams are scarce, and 

swam, | “a = Bates, D..... sgovenepeies 4 —_— are nominal. Cut Meats have not sold freely, and 
SeeesSecvessee Se! Fee ereS +5500 000858 prices are irregular, The stock is light, and the season ad- 

eae ae ee mens — | vanced. Bacon has been in brisk demend, and prices have 
BLEACHED GOODS. advanced 1c. per ®., and the tendency is upward, under 

New York Mills..4/4 © 37% | Dwight............ “487 a pe a news from Europe. Our stock is limited, and 

Wamsutta......... 4/4 36 | Bay Mills......... 4/431 8 tor shipment large. Lard hasbeen in fair demand, 

ee 4/4 31 Warregan.. -et/8 = .28 ahd with limited arrivals and favorable news from Europe, 

— Rock....... de® \ wien x 4/4 38 | prices have improved, and favor the seller at the close, 

inils nee 27 |Aurora..”........3/8 18 | Smoked Meats have sold more freely, and are firmer ; these 

" " 4/4 30 Be ein alouiin 4/4 23 were less plenty at the close. 
Bartletts........... yp = sanregenges.... . 14 = Rrcs.— East India descriptions have been only in moderate 
James Mills.......7/8 25 | Red Bank......... 7/8 20 demand since our last, but prices have ruled very heavy, and 
" _pietaendte 44 8 2 ae 4/4 25 holders were compelled to submit to a decline of fully %c, 
oan ae “ = | wo een . wee “i +4 per bb. in order to effect sales, 
yaa ae, DESIG. as as Su¢ax.—The market for Raw Sugars has been fairly active 
~ 45° 1 Ot 38 during the week, the inquiries being mainly to supply the 

York ea | Jewett City 272222221200 139 | tmmediate wants of the trade, and prices are fully sus- 

Manchester.............. 40 | Providence Leeeenevecieane 22 tained. We quote fair to good Refining at 9% @10%c, Re- 

Rogie, penscccscbeosvesege it. eer 21 fined Sugars are moderately active and the market rules 

OTE «..- seers eeveee es 37% | steady. We quote Ground, Granulated, and Crushed at 14%¢., 
STRIPED SHIRTINGS. Soft Whites 13% @l4c., and Soft Yellow, 114 @13c. 

Gmastens heey ee ire ‘- : beens my eibennbees = Tga.—Rather a better inquiry hes prevailed for both Green 

an ack Teas since our last, but prices have not been as 

Jewett Clty........-.-...85 | Walls.....0..0...c0c0cc0025 d Black Teas si last, but prices h 

TICKS strong as usual. 

Amoskeag, A.C.A........ 65 | York, 32inch............ 5 sahaid abhi Tee, Heian ed ¥ Sedan — 
- Mcckscesscree Hamilton, Regular....... 42 LASSICAL STUDIES.—THE UNDERSIGNED 
® gtiches- seul " Se (late of Williston Seminary) proposes to give'private 
- : Ls 6bceeetea = Pemberton, Ee = een pee he pee my gee 2 LASSICS. A Select 

ae = (ae ae) eee ass W ‘orm m in Northampton, Mass., on the 

York, 30 inch........... Ge Pi iiccdsceseseiecenel 25 15th of September, For terms of admission, course of study, 

CORSET JEANS and other particulars, see circular, which will be forwarded 
_ 8 | Indian jute 20 by mail, or otherwise, on application to pd ye a 

Amoskeag .........-.....28 | Indian Orchard........... A ARK. 

Laconia..........-0+.+++- 28 | Androscoggin............ 20 Easthampton, Mass., August 3, 1863 

abiesssseucceseenat 20 PEE Pascescscovesced 28 N. B —Applications my be adaressed to Easthampton till 

BROWN -DRILLS. Sept. 10, andl after that date to Northampton. 
Amoskeag................ 40 | Massachusetts........... 32 HE OHIO FEMALE COLLEGE COMMENCES 
Salmon Falls............. er 32 its Fall Session on Monday, September 7. The ap- 
DE LAINES. pointments in all the Departments of Physical and Men- 
ee ag oe BOER... o0c0ss 25 ——! ere 25 — are unsurpassed in their completeness and ex- 

Pacific, hacadasncoseo cellence. 

. H. N. DAY, President. 

Lowell, 3 Pl #1 £0 | Crowley's Pat. Tapest See BS. 

WELL, 3 PLY ..-0es Sees wie . 
"Soper... ....... 195| Bruseels....... 1 55m 1 65 ANTED—A SITUATION IN A SCHOOL TO 
" Medium ........ 1 13 | New Engl’d Pat.. 1 45@ 1 50 teach Italian or French, by a gentleman from Italy, 
mperial, 3 Ply ......... 145 | Empire Mills............... who can give satisfactory references. Address Y. C. D,, 
~ ~— des ee 0 “ft 4 _ — 0 cowveecccceee one Box 3,096, Post-Office. 
ee RS ARE emma 
Hanford, Extra$ Ply. . 1 55 | > gees MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Not much change since last report. Trade con- 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Established A.D. 1856, 


The Fall Term will commence on the third WEDNESDAY 
. of September. Boys from twelve to eighteen years of age 
are admitted and prepared for college. scientific pursuits, 
military life, or the various kinds of business, by an ample 
number of highly educated and competent teachers. At the 
head of the Military Department is a West Point graduate, 
late a civil and military engineer in the regular army. 
Every spplience is at hand for Infantry and ArtiNery drill 
and military sctence may be pursued to any extent desire 

by the more advanced pupils. School-rooms, hospital, and 
dormitories sre warmed throughout by steam. For circulars, 
giving full information of the schoo), apply to 

: C. B. METCALF, M. A. Principal. 








aoe or HE MISSES HOWLAND PROPOSE TO TAKE 
' “a oe on INTO THEIR FAMILY SIX CHILDREN BETWEEN 
Hf at 7 ‘++ | the ages of 7 and 14, whom they will thoroughly instruct and 
63 3 i «ses | take care of morally and phys cully. 
216 val ot | Miss Dione Howland will continue her Day Schoo) for 
1 3,556 ..-. | children as heretofore. The school year will commence on 
a 2.000 ‘se* | Wednesday, September 23. 
Pos ,000 phd < Miss Bowland will also receive a class otreens ladies dur- 
bas rea 7, a1, | nga few hours of each day, forinstructionin the usual Eng- 
586 13,489 11,310 lich branches and in the Freneh language and literature, 
800 9,612 7,175 For circulars and other it:formation apply at No. 22 East 
sR . St. 
ue QR. tts | Oe 7 
a4 +) | QYEWARD FEMALE INSTITUTZ, FLORIDA, 
N. Y. Hon. Wm.H Seward, President. Miss Wary E. 
ith antcas Hotchkiss, Principal. Winter 3 ‘ es Oct. 19, 


The 





BEEVES FROM DIFFERENT STATES, 


M. Allerton & Co., proprietors of the Washington Drove- 
Yards, Forty-fourth street, report the cattle in market from 
the following states and Canada: 

New York, 349; Ohio, 863; Indiana, 226; Illinois, 3,341; 
Iowa, 139; Michigan, 27. 


STOCK BY RAILROAD, ETC, 


They also report Beeves and other stock received by Rail- 
road, etc., as follows : 


head on sale ; in fact, the market is completely overstocked ; 
this has had a tendency to depress prices, and holders were 
compelled to submit to a decline of fully 4 @%c. per lb. On 
the high grades there was not much change, which are 
scarce, and the medium and the inferior and common grades 
are % @ 1}¢c, per lb. lower than last week. 
Tuesday was dull and drooping. Milch Cows are in mode- 
rate request, but prices are without decided change. 
Calves are dull and heavy at 4% @7c., anda few prime sold 
at 7sc. Sheep and Lambs were heavy and lower. Swine were 
in moderate demand and lower. 


market on 


Veal 


The receipts are very large. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS. 


Corrre.—In the early part of the week the market for Bra- | 
zil was only moderately active, and prices ruled quite 
steady ; but toward the close there was mpre activity in | 
the market, but our quotations as compared with last week’s 
will show a falling off of faily sc. per D. The sales foot | 
up 1,000 bags Rio, and 3,450 bags Santos, per Zephyr, at 


Cor1zon.—In the fore pert of the week the market for this 
staple was comparatively quiet, pending a Government sale 
of cotton, and prices ruled in buyers’ favor; 67c, was the 
nominal quotation for middling on Thursday and Friday 
Since then there was more tone to the market, and prices 
were firmer, closing firm at 67 @67c. for middlings. 
sales foot up 3,000 bales. 

Fiovur asp Mgat.—The depressed and heavy feeling which 
distinguished our Flour market this day week has since been 
even more marked. The oppressive weather, the liberal 
arrivals, and unfavorable foreign advices have increased the 
desire to sell, and all grades are lower, especially Spring 
Wheat extras, Winter, and Round ; these have been pressed 
on the market at a further decline of 15@25c. ® bbl., while 
fresh ground have yielded 10@15c., and al kinds have been 
disposed of at lower figures. New Flour is now more plenty, 
and the quality of the Western is unsurpassed ; that from 
new Spring Wheat is very handsome ; this is certain to have 
the preference over old at much higher rates, hence the 
anxiety to sell old at once ; aside from this there is great 
fear of its souring at an early day. About one-thicd of our 
present stock is sour ; this is selling freely for export at 
$3 25@$3 50 for No.2, and $4@$4 30 for Shipping extra. 
Family brands have been held with the most confidence, but 
dealers should 1emember they can be replaced with new at 
a lower cost, and of a still better quality, and that, too, at an 
early day. Shipping Obio has been fairly sustained, and 
has sold well. Canadian Flour has declined 16@20c. @ bbl., 
but the business has been light, owing to the small stock. 
Southern Flour of low grade has been pressed on the market, 
and has declined 20c. @ bbl., and the better brands 15 @25c. 
# bbl. New is more plenty ; this has been taken to some 
extent by the Government at the decline noted above. Rye 
Flour has ruled firm, with a good demand and moderate ar- 
tivals. Corn Mea) has declined, and has sold slowly at the 
reduction. The stock is not large. 
Gnatn.—The Wheat market the past week hes been fairly 

very irregular rates ; the arrivals have not 
been large, but with a furthe- decline in sterling exchange, 


The 


qualities have de- 


clined 5@)2c, per bushel, but really prime being 
per , scerce, 
has been firmly held, and at the close is held 


higher, 





Board and Tuition in English and French, $140 per year. 
References: Rev. James Eells, D.D., Brooklyn, and &. G. 
Pardee, No. 599 Broadway, New York. 


EW SONGS FUR THE TIMES. 
Tell Mother I Die Happy. Burns; Reply to the Bonny 
Blue Flag, Frank; stars and Stripes, Seward ; We’ll not re- 
treat any more, Locke ; How are you Conscripts. Wetmore, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents each. Pubhshed by 8. T, 
GORDON, 538 Broadway, New York. 





—~ 








Sheep or ‘ME. DEMOREST 8 MIRROR OF FASHIONS. 
By the Erie R.R rex a a ~~ M Splendid novelties, beautiful engravings, and extra- 
hd — ae a ae Uta ees veFe 8006 | Ordinary becuty end value in the fall number and commence- 
Harlem R.R.,.......... 1,1 Sor 2 ment of the fourth volume, ready September 1. Single 
Cam. and Amboy -s. < “*** | copies, 25 cents. Yearly, $1, with valuable premiums. 
By Hudson River Boats 245 ean) Bat ae Postage 2 cents extra on the premiums. The present summer 
On fcot 34 number sent, ng cates charge, to = new oe ge 
rsey Cent’l R. R who commence with the fall number, who request it. : 
New Jersey Cent’1R.R. 404 ad céee Sob drese, with the amount inclosed, 
PRICES OF BEEF CATTLE AT 44th STREET. MME. DEM@REST, 473 Broadway, N. Y. 
mt ae mls Wore. “None, | PDIANO-FORTE SONGS ILLUSTRATING THE 
| Te 10%@1l1 10% @ll Incidents of the War. 
Seep peererrercer 9 @107 9% @10% “The Cumberland.” Words by Longfellow. Music by 
Second quality ........ pip eas» Oe 8 @9 8% @ 9% | Boott. Sopgund Chorus. 25c. ‘ 
SGD ssverviserecreccecosvesvs 7%@ 8 8 @ 8% “ Close his Eyes, his Work is Done.” Dirge for a Soldier. 
ORR FSS AIS 6%@6% 6% @7% cong and Chorus. Words by Boker. Musjc by Hutchinson. 
. % % c. 
Average of all sales about............ 8 @8% 8%a9 “Is that Mother Bending o’er Me.” Ballad. Music by J. 
HENRY D. GRANT REPORTS PRICES OF SWINE, C. Johnson. 2c : 
Live Dressed ya’ this oie nant yous, Boor}. ie, . 
tt - ~ ? e above mailed, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
_-............ he tee "SY OLIVER DITSOS & CO., Boston. 
REMARKS. OMEOPATHIC MEDICINES. 
The Beef Cattle market opened at Forty-fourth st. witha , 
very largesupply on hand, the receipts amounting to 4,750 HUMPHREY®S’ SP¥CIFIC HOWVEOPATAIC REMEDIES 


have proved from the most ample experience an entire suc- 
cess—Simple, Prompt, Efficient, and Reliable. They are the 
only medicines perfectly adapted to popular use. They have 
received the highest praise from the Profession, the Press, 
and the People, ang will always render satisfaction 

oO, 








N Price of Single Boxes—cents. 

\. Cures Fever, Congestion, and Inflammation......... 25 

2. Cures Worm Fever, Worm Volic, Voracious Appetite 25 

3. Cures Colic, Teething, Crying of infants............. 25 

4. Cures Diarrbea of Children et Mc bi00s 000 sn6eed 25 

5. Cures Dysentery or Bloody Flux, Gripings, Colic .. 2% 

6. Cures Cholera, Cholera Morbus, Nausea, Vomiting... 25 

7. Cures Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bionchitis ........ 25 

8. Cures Toothache, Faceache, Neuralgia.............. 25 

9. Cures Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo ........ 25 

10. Cures Dyspepsia, Weak, Acid, or Deranged Stomach 25 

1], Cures Suppressed, Scanty, or Painful Periods....... 25 

| 12. Cures Leucorrhea or Whites, Profuse Periods.... ..... 2 

13. Cures Croup, Hoarse Cough, Difficult Bréathing........ 5 

14, Cures Salt Rheum, Eruptions. sipelas, Scald Head 25 

15. Cures Rheumatism, Pain in the Chest, Back,or Limbs 25 

16, Cures Fever and Ague, Intermittent or Dumb Ague.. 50 

17. Cures Piles, Internal or External, Blind or Bleeding. 50 

18, Cures Ophthalmy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes or Eyelids 50 

| 19. Cures Catarrh, Acute or Chronic, Dry or Flowing 50 

20, Cures Whooping-Cough, shortening and palliating it. 50 

| 21, Cures Asthma, Uppressed, Difficult Breathin haeukas OD 
22. Cures Ear Discharges, Noise in the Head, Eepairea 

SUE CalcGUhapses obasdes Cavediadcls exe . & 

23. Cures Scrofula, Enlarged Glands, Swellings......... 50 

24, Cures General Debility, or »ervous Weakness....... 50 

| 25. Cures Dropsy, Fluid Accumu!ations, Tumid Sweilings 50 

26. Cures sea-Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo, Nausea... 50 

27. Cures Urinary Diseases, Gravel, Renal Calculi....... 50 
28. Cures Seminal Emissions, Involuntary Discharges, 

and Nervous Debilily....... ilidaieasliiy beside 1 00 

29. Cures Sore Mouth, or Canker of adults or children.. 50 

30. Cures bao! | Incontinence, Wetting the Be .. ® 

31. Cures Painful Periods, Pressure or 8 asms, Pruritis 50 
32, Cures Suffering at Change of ‘ite ORES ocdescees 1 


Case of Twenty large vials in morocco, and Boo 
Case of Twenty large vials, plain.case, and Book, reese 4 00 
Case of Fifteen boxes (Nos. 1 to 15,) and Book....... 2 00 


to any pert of the country. by Mail or Express 
ane. & eo of the price. Address - . 
F. HUMPHREYS, No. 562 Broadway, New York 
PRING-TIME IS COM(NG! a. HI 


You will many of you feel debilitated, the biood will re- 
quire a change. You wil! have perhaps that indesortbable 
aintpess about the stomach. Your liver will,in some cases, 
become torpid. Dysrzrsia, with fts many horrors, will be- 
come rampant and make life almost unendurable, If you 
would give new life and vigor to your whole system, wee 

“ Dr. HAMS INVIGORATING SPIRIT, 

which has stood the test of years, and cen truly be called 
Nature’s Remedy. 


To Lapres.—We respectfully call your attention to the 
above. It is particularly adapted to many of you, and, if 
used, woul/bring happiness to many homes, 

To Gzunrtzxen who are worn out with the troubles and 
trials of this world—it will strengthen you and build you up- 

For sale all over the Union, and at 

D. BH. HAM & CO’S, 
No. 62 Liberty street, New Vor’. 











i F wees ; 


IN A MILD CLIMAT#, 








These RE#EDIES, by the case or single box, are sent . 
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Dear Farenps in Tue Orrice 
Did I tell you, in the hasty c 
flying letters, how I wandere: 
Strasbourg to see the Cathedra! 
how grandly it loomed up, v 
open-work spire, four hundrec 
to be six hundred, high? I | 
was said of the storks that sto 
mey-tops on every side, and | 
from the foot of Gutenberg’s st: 
and solemnly they were standi: 
mow and then passing a feather 
to take out any wrinkles occas 
corume of day-frolics. So qi 
up against the sky, that, at firs 
images of birds. But two ne 
them a stork putting its child 
them repeat bird hymns and cz 
assured us that they were veri 
The light faded so fast that w 
berg’s statue to but little adv 
next day, the weather gloriou 
Bale, en route for Lucerne. 
literally gardens. The land i 
small holdings, and each so « 
that it was like a prolonged ri 
all day long. The people wer 
and curing hay and wheat. 
boys and girls, and little child: 
sup, leisurely at work or at pl: 
hands to them as we whirled 
some simply smiled, and some 
wave of their sickle, in polite 
where the brilliant little flar 
shone out from among the g 
effect. And still the sun she 
through the level lands along 
Bale. Having one hour he 
morsel for the outward man, : 
speed ag an old dilapidated | 
yadiant driver could attain, | 
queer little red cathedral, witt 
spires, where Erasmus has ha 
measure, that he go loved whil 
fiee his convictions and to 
burdens of reform! A long L: 
many things about him, more 
But it did not say, “ Here lies | 
the Christ of his day, bribed 
taste and reason.” Our pai 
represent Judas as a swart, ru 
nothing in the narrative wo 
manners were not gentle and : 
Judases of civilization are e 
fined, self-indulgent. They 
trath and justice, in their day 
tray it like Judas. No silver 
for that express end; but a qu 
turbed luxury of scholarship, 
pay such natures. We had 
cloisters or visit the place wh 
reformers, (icolampadius, Gr 
For it was only by lash and | 
our rack-a-bones back to the d 
the cars to Lucerne. And 
azsume graver proportions, an 
the Alps. The air.was hazy 
but the dimmest view. Ye 
We had read with avidity 
travels, including the Alpine 
and Prof. Tyndall’s admirabl 
plorations and results. And 
see those glaciers and mounta 
dim light of imagination, bat 
to face, I grew silent. 

Atlengthcame Lucerne. 
would have been attractive | 
shine arfd weather. 

It was six in the evening. 
baggage at the Switzerhof. 
out upon the Lake. On the : 
the left the Rigi, and all rou: 
and peak, so many that the 
when a grove of fir-trees lie 
To-morrow at noon we will a: 
morrow came. 

The part of the boat wh 
Water was good, but the pi 
poor. In short, it was Engli 
but poor formen. A mixed c 
im German, French, and En; 
and expectant. An hour or 
Weggis, where we took he 
green for foot-work. In all, 
bered some thirty. If you we 
of that ride, the multitude 
looks upon the exquisite lake 
tant mountains, the glory o 
after all, has vaster grandeur 
themselves, the marvel of r 
come hither and learn from e 

At length we reached the 
leaving the courier to arran 
within the large hotel tha 
some 200 persons, we mo 
point, a few rods distant, an 
neath us, like a dream of pa 
Way you turn, some exqusit 
hills, like a mirror set with 
ite greeting. The evening lis 
and leaves seen below just 
that one sees in the picture: 
School, and the green waters 
exaggerated in any of the p 
seen. The peculiar charm o 
me to consist in the harm 
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